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THE STORY OF A PASSIONc 



CHAPTER I. 

" You are six-and-twenty, I think?" 

The speaker, a middle-aged man, with iron-grey hair, and 
a face farrowed with thought, leant against the mantel-shelf, 
and looked gravely down at the yoang man reclining in the 
easy-chair. 

^* I am told so,'' said the young man, with a faint smile. 

The famous doctor regarded him for a moment or two in 
silence, then looked round the room meditatively. 

Both the young man and the room were worth looking at. 
The former was handsome and well-built, with the frame and 
the grace of an athlete; but his face was pale, and his dark 
eyes listless and weary, with the shadow below them which 
tells its own tale. The room was a luxurious one, and its con- 
tents were so incongruous that the doctor was justified in re- 
garding them curiously. For instance, there were some choice 
}'dctures on the walls, and rare bronzes and curios on the an- 
tique cabinets; but beneath the pictures hung foils and masks, 
and the set of well-worn boxing-gloves lay on an inlaid table 
hmie an edition de luxe of the latest minor poet 

The physician's keen eyes wandered back to the handsome, 
weary face. 

'^ What is the matter with youP" he asked. 

Clive Marie smiled again, and slightly shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

" My dear Sir William, how should I know? I want you 
to tell me." 

Sir William held out his hand. 

" Let me feel your pulse," he said. 

Clive Marie laughed, and extended his hand. It was thin 
and strong, but as white as a woman's. Sir William regard- 
^ it curiously. 

You have your un^^'s hand. Lord Olive," he remarked. 
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''Hare IP Let us hope the resemblance stops there. 

Well?" 

** Too slow, too thin, too faint,** said the doctor. ** You've 
no appetite, and yon don't sleep/' 

*' Uo\f clever you doctors arel" exclaimed Lord CIiTe. 
** You're right; 1 don't eat, and I don't sleep. The first 
doesn't matter much — we all eat too much, don't we? — but 
the last is a nuisance. For goodness' sake, don't give me a 
tonic or a sleeping-draught; rve tried 'em both." , 

** I know," said Sir William, concisely. " Is there any- 
thing you haven't tried?" 

The young man considered for a moment. 

** Honestly, I don't think there is," he admitted, with a 
shameless cheerfulness. 

Sir William thrust his hands into his pockets, and frowned 
at him meditatively. 

** Six-and-twenty, and exhausted the worldl" he said, more 
to himself than the patient. ^* Sometimes, when I think of 
my own life, its struggles and hardships, its unceasing toil and 
weariness, I've been mdined to envy you favourites of For- 
tune; to wish that I had been born, say, a Lord Glive Marie, 
heir to a marquisate, with more money than he knows what 
to do with, with good looks, the frame of a Hercules, and the 
capacity for all the pleasures which the world and the devil 
can provide so liberally. I don't envy you this morning." 

** Don't you? Why didn't you go into the Church, doctor? 
You'd have made a first-rate preacher." 

** Six-and-twenty, and the world exhaustedl Oood Lord, 
what an age this isl And this is all civilisation can do!" 

** It doesn't appear to have done much in my case, does it?" 
remarked Lord Olive, as cheerfully as before. ** And now, 
I suppose, you'll write a prescription, and go off to talk to. 
some old woman — " 

Sir William interrupted him ruthlessly. 

*• Do you know whither you are drifting?" 

^' Can't say I do. And I don't care. It seems to me that 
it doesn't very much matter." And as he spoke, he pressed 
the electric bell beside him, and his man came in. 

" Some Pol Beget, Parsons, please." 

Parsons duly appeared with the wine, opened the bottle 
deftly, filled the two glasses, and retired noiselessly. Lord 
Olive reached for his, but Sir William took it up before the 
young man's hand could reach it, and slowly poured it ovef 
the ferns in the flre-pl?ice. 
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" That's 1889 wine. Sir William, and not paid for yet/' re- 
marked Lord Clive, with a smile. 

Sir William glanced at his watch. 

*^ I can give yon five minutes more,^' he said, " and in that 
five minutes I am going to tell you the truth.'' 

** That will, be interesting, no doubt; it will certainly be 
novel," replied Lord Olive. ** I hope it won't be too dry, 
seeing that you've chucked away my share of the wine." 

" Never mind the wine— it is poison to you. Poisonl 
Listen to me. The gods have been very good to you. Lord 
Clive. They have showered their favours on you with lavish 
hands. Bank, wealth, good looks, an iron constitution, and 
a form for which I would willingly have given ten pounds in 
my student days for the dissecting-table." 

'* Thanksl" 

** What have you done with them?" demanded SSi William, 
sternly. 

The young man regarded him with the same listless smile. 

'^ Is it a conundrum? If so, I give it up." 

" Nothing!" resumed Sir William; " or, rather, everything 
that is bad. Every gift — and what gifts! — has been misap- 
plied. You have liv^ for pleasure, and pleasure only. No 
butterfly, no ephemeral insect looking to the sun for its brief 
span of existence, could have been more irresponsible, more 
careless, more conscienceless." 

^^ Is it too late to go into the Ghurck?" murmured Lord 
Clive. 

^'The bearer of a famous, an historic name, you have 
dragged it in the scented mud of dissipation and excess; the 
owner of great wealth, yon have spent it, lavish^ it, on every 
folly. How many women's hearts have you broken — ^how 
many? Be silent, please. You have sent for me, and I am 
going to tell you the truth." 

** All right. But you needn't bore me by telling me what 
I know already," remonstrated Lord Clive, with a slight 
yawn. " Of course I've gone the pace: of course I've lived: 
that's ifc-lived." 

" And now, if yo« don't take care, you've got to die!" re- 
torted Sir William, grimly. 

Lord Olive shrugged his shoulders. 

" Most men have, some time or other," he said. " Sooner 
or later, what does it matter? If you are not going to drink 
that wine, perhaps you'll be so kind as to pass it over." 

Sir William to<)k up the glass and drank the wine. 



myself, 1 sappoaet"' 

" Toa might, indeed]" assented Lord Clire. 

" And now ior my adWce. Follow it, and you will pall 
round; disregard it, and — " he raised hiB eyebrowa. *' Uov 
many cigarettes do yon smoke in the day?" 

"Great Heavenl How can I tell?" was the astoniebed 
reply. 

ion moat give them np. Smoke a pipe; one in tbe day, 
oae at njghL" 

Lord Glire laughed. 

" Drop this staff." He held np his glaaa. 

""Which yon seem to enjoy." 

" Which I hare earned the right to enjoy," was the stem 
retorL " Go to bed at eleven — " 

Lord Glive stared at him, and laughed again. 

" Give Dp cards, racing, all sorts of excitement — " 

" Teach in the Sunday-school, and take a Bible class," 
woond up Lord Clire. 

" Yes; you might do worse than that," said Sir William, 
coolly. 

Lord CUto stretched himself, and looked up with a wbim- 
si<^ smile in bis dark eyes. Eloquent, expreeslve eyes they 
were; with something in them which women loved to watch 
for, which made his fellow>men feel kindly toward their 
owner, which moved otcq the grim physician to pity and in- 
terest. 

" And you, a man of the world ae well as medicine, really 
think I could do all thial" said Lord Olive, slowly, listlessly. 
" My dear Sir William, yon mean well, and I've always rather 
liked yon, even as a boy, when you gave me nasty medicine, 
and stopped my jam and cake. But oh, really, you know, il 
yon don^t mind my saying it, you are very amusing, and a 
trifle absurd. How can I do this? How could I liver What 
would the fellows say? What would the women think? For 
instance, I'm going to drive Lottie, of the Empress, and a 
party down toEichmond thia afternoon; and there's a supper 
at Marstou's to-night; and I should looliwell smokinga pipe, 
and calling for — what, gingerbeer?" 

He laughed, and took out his cigarette-case. Sir William 
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*' Two or three weeks — months-— years — don't know/* he 
replied^ wearily. 

^' You will leave London to-day/' said Sir William, quiet- 
ly. *^ Yoa will go down to some qoiet place and stay there 
for a month.*' 

Lord Glive sighed. 

*^ Well, I mi^ht get Wally and one or two other fellows; 
and we could take a drag, and get some baccarat in the even- 
mg— " 

** No, you will not take Lord Walter; or any one else, nor 
a drag, nor baccarat. You will go alone— without even Par- 
sons.'* 

Lord Olive laughed. 

** I should go melancholy mad in three days," he remarked. 

** Oh, no, you would not; but you will go mad if you stay 
here, I assure you* Let me see." He glanced round the 
room. ** Yes, you can take your rods and get some fishing." 

"All over." 

" Not sea trout," said Sir Wflliam, firmly. "Waitl" He 
paced up and down the room. " Yes.. Do you know Trentis- 
hoe?" 

" No; and— excuse me. Sir William — ^I don't want to." 

** It is in Devonshire. There is a capital little river there. 
It runs into the sea at Trentishoe, and there is some good peal 
and salmon-fishing. You had better go there. Go by this 
evening's train. There s an inn you could stay at— or, bet- 
ter still, take rooms in one of the cottages or farm-houses. 
You may read — " 

** Thanks; your kindness overwhelms mel" 

— " But not too much. No sitting up late at night with a 
fin de siicle novel, as rotten in its grammar as its morals I 
Fish or ride all day, and go to bed at eleven." 

" You forget the Sunday-school I And hadn't I better take 
a pocket camera with me, and a butterfly net, and a book to 

£ress ferns in? Ferns grow in Devonshire, don't they?" said 
lOrd Olive, sarcasticallv. 
^ Sir William took up his hat. 

" There is my advice; you may take it or leave it. Lord 
Olive." 

The young man rose. 

** Leave your unfortunate patients, and come with me to 
the Point-to-Point to-morrow, doctor," he said. 

Sir William held out his hand. 

** Yoq won't take my advice?" he asked^ quietly* " Ah> 
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well, I'm sorry. Kot for your sake/' he added, slowly, and 
in a lower voioe. ** Lord Cflive, I knew yoar mother!'^ 

A flash rose to the young man's faoe, and left it paler for 
the momentary red. 

'' I know/' he said. 

Sir William nodded. 

** Do you? I don't thing yon do — alL Bat I shoald like 
to save her son — if I coald. When she died, she begged me 
— ^yoa see, I was an old friend as well as doctor — and die 
begged me — Bat my time's ap. Oood-bye. Don't send 
for me aeain." 

Lord Olive stood regarding the grave, deeply-lined face in 
aUence for a moment, then he said, quiet qaietly: 

"I'll go." 

Sir William nodded, pat on his hat, and went ont without 
another word. 

Lord Olive went through the open window on to the bal- 
cony, and looked absently at St. James's Park, stretching be- 
neath him. The grass was still green, the trees were still in 
their summer bravery. Ohildren were playing noisily in the 
enclosures, people were sauntering along the well-kept paths. 
The doctor^s sermon worried him in a va^ue but persistent 
way. Twenty-six I It was too young to die. And yet what 
on earth was there to live for? 

Presently Parsons came out, and, looking at his highly-re- 
spectable silver lever, said, in a low, persuasive voice: 

" The coach will be here in half an hour, my lord." 

This meant that he wanted to dress his master. 

"All right," said Lord Olive, listlessly, but he did not 
move. A quarter of an hour passed, and the faithful Parsons 
hurried up again, watch in hand. 

" You will wear the light frock-coat, my lord?" he mur- 
mured. 

Lord Olive straightened himself, sidied, and went in. 

Presently the coach came round. It was the best turn-out 
•f the season; perfect, from its four glistening chestnuts to 
the burnished horn in its snowy basket. There were three 
ladies already on board, Lord Walter Sartoris — commonly 
called " Wally "—and Sir Terence Brady. Lottie, of the 
Empress, in a marvellous costume — a costume which Wally 
declared had struck him purple — was in the seat of honour 
beside the driver's. They were laughing, and the ladies greet- 
ed the grey-f rocked figure, as it came down the steps, with ac- 
clamations and the kissing of hands. 

Lord Olive climbed to his seat and took the white leather 
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reins, the grooms released the leaders' heads, the high-fettled 
horses plunged and caryetted, and the coach started. 

Giive Marie was famous for his cattle — he was famous for 
many things; some of them less creditable — and the pair he 
was driving required some strength and skill in their manage- 
ment. As he talked to Lottie and tooled the coach round the 
narrow corners, he looked at his hands, almost as slender as a 
girl's, but as steady as a blacksmith's, and asked himself if 
the doctor could be right. But he knew that Sir William 
Fagan never made a mistake. Besides, there was a queer lit- 
tle pulsation in his heart which seemed to corroborate Sir Will- 
iam's dictum. 

As the coach left the Park it passed a tall, thin old man, as 
npright as a dart in his frock-coat. He was handsome still, 
though his closely cut hair was snowy white, and his mous- 
tache tinged with grey, and, but for a slight stiffness in his 
gait, he might well have passed for, say, fifty. It was Olive's 
nncle, the Marcjuis of Doyne, and he was sixty-nine. 

At sight of him, Glive pulled up, and the marquis stopped 
and raised his hat. The two men were fond, and, in their 
way, proud, of each other. For any number of -years past. 
Lord Dojne had been called " the Wicked Marquis," and 
Olive — well, Olive promised to inherit the adjective as well as 
the title. 

** Good-morning, Lottie; good-morning, ladies," said the 
old gentleman, in his dear, well-bred voice. " Well, Olive, 
whither goeth it?" 

" Richmond, sir," said Olive. " Will vou join?" 

*' Oh, do, dear Lord Doyne!" chorused the ladies; but the 
marquis shook his head. 

" Lunching with the prince," he said. ** Off with you. 
Be good, and be happy!" 

Olive touched his nat and drove on. The phrase, uttered 
in candid mockery, haunted him for, well, quite five minutes. 
He had never been good; had he ever been happy? Oh, sure- 
^Jy yes! He recalled many such outings as this; scenes of wild 
gaiety, hours of reckless pleasure and dissipation. What rot 
the doctor preached! 

As the horses settled down, he turned to the gaily-dressed 
^rls and talked to them as they expected to be talked ta 
Wally, kneeling on the seat behind him, joined in. Sir Ter- 
ence played elfin melodies on the horn; the party grew light- 
hearted, and Lord Olive's gravity melted like snow beneath a 
summer's sun. 

At Richmond they found an obsequious landlord, an army 
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of waiters^ and an elaborate lunch awfuting them. The foam* 
ing wine of the sunny South, as Tennyson called champagne, 
flowed freely and frequently; the girls chatted like magpies; 
Sir Terence was in his best form, and Lord Wally, with mous- 
taches drawn with burnt cork on his hairless lips, sang and 
behaved like a Bacchanalian angel. 

** What a delicious time we have had I'' sighed Lottie, as 
she linked her arm through dive's and pressed it to the place 
where her heart ought to have been. ^* What a pity it can't 
last I But I've got to get back to that hateful Empress. Oh, 
why wasn't I born a If^y with ten thousand a year? Give me 
a hght for my cigarette; here, I'll take it from yoursi" For 
Glive was smoking. 

The horses were put to, and bounded on their homeward 
way. The party was merrv and noisy. Lottie, at the rcouest 
of Lord Wally, obliged witn the song which nightly roused the 
enthusiasm of the vast audience at the Empress, and the 
other ladies joined in the chorus, to which Sir Terence endeav- 
oured, with doubtful success, to provide a horn accompani- 
ment. Lord Glive smiled, and drove with the skill and care 
of an accomplished whip; but he was rather silent. The queer 
little pulsation at his heart, the half -faint sensation, were mak- 
ing themselves perceptible. 

As he pulled up at his house in St. James's, Wally leant 
forward. 

•* See vou at Marston's, Glive?" 

"No,'' said Glive, quietly. 

" No! Why?" cried Lottie. 

** Otherwise engaged, my child," he said. ** Don't worry." 

He resigned the reins to Sir Terence, who undertook to drop 
the rest of the party at their houses, and entered the house. 
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" Page some riding and fishing things. Parsons," he said. 
'' And have me taken to catch the Western Express." 

Parsons was too well trained to start or stare. 

** I go with you, my lord?" 

" No; I go alone. Put in the fishing-rods." 

" Yes, my lord. What do I label the luggage?" 

** Don't label it at all," said Lord Glive. ^* I'U write if I 
want anything; but, if I do, keep the address to yourself. 
Give me some champagne." 

He dropped back in his chair and wiped his face; it was 
white, and nis dark eyes shone with unnatural brightness, with 
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the glassy glitter of insomnia. He changed his smart grey 
f rocK suit for a travelling tweed, and tried to eat the dinner 
which his cook — ^a chef of reputation — had sent up; but the 
daintily-cooked food failed to tempt him, and, in lieu of din- 
ner, he smoked ^^ the eternal cigarette. '^ ^'The last I" he 
muttered to himself, with a cynicid smile at his own weakness. 

Parsons accompanied him to Paddington, and saw to the 
luggage; but Lord Olive took his own ticket 

*°ril write if I want anything. Don't worry, Parsonsl" 
were his last words — for the man, who was devoted to his mas- 
ter, looked anxious. 

The night express to the West is a good train, and Lord 
Olive had, by a tip, secured the whole of his first-class car- 
riage to himself, in the hope that he should sleep. But the 
hope proved a vain one. He travelled to Ilfracombe wide 
awake, with Sir William*s sermon haunting him; and at in- 
tervals he smiled cynically as he thought what a fool he was 
to follow the famous physician's advice. But Olive Marie, 
with all his vices, and faults, and weaknesses, had not yet 
ceased to regard a promise as sacred. He had said: ** I will 
go!'' and he was going to keep his word. 

A coach was waiting at Ilfracombe, and he climbed up to 
the front seat 

" Let me drive, will you?" he said. 

The coachman looked doubtful, and handed him the reins 
hesitatingly, but in less than five minutes his doubt disap- 
peared. 

" Used to it, sir?" he enquired, with a smile. 

Lord Olive nodded. He was very pale; the queer little 
tick, tick at his heart was going strong, but his hand was 
steady and his nerves tightly strung. 

'* There*6 a place called Trentishoe, isn't there?" he asked, 
lanjzuidly. 

The coachman nodded, but stared. 

*^ There is, sir. Oh, yes; a rum, out-of-the-world place, 
sir. Do we put you down there? We don't go quite close." 

** Well, go close to-da^r," said Lord Olive; and the man 
oflPered no protest or objection; Lord Olive could generally 
manage to have his way with men — and, alas! most women. 

He drove steadily, skilfully, up and down the steep Devon 
hills, with an art and a tact, and a knowledge of the capacity 
of the horses which filled the professional whip with boundless 
admiration, and in due course the^ arrived at a valley which 
was as nearly Swiss as anything in England could be. A 
vteep road wound snakily between fir-clothed hills — the air 
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was redolent of terebene, which stole apon the senseB like an 
opiate — ^beside green meadows and abreast of a rippling silver 
stream. Ferns and wild flowers, in modest coloars, lined the 
way; the birds — the thrash, the linnet, the finch — sang melo- 
diously. 

** This is Trentishoe, sir/' said the coachman. 

Lord Gliye looked roand listlessly. 

** It is oat of the world,'' he remarked, absently. 

** So it is, sir; so it is," assented the man. ** Are yon going 
to the Hanters' InnP'' 

Lord Clive nodded. 

** Then there voa are, sir,'' said the coachman, pointing to 
an old hoase with an ivy-coyered gable which peeped throagh 
a groap of firs at the nwdside. 

Xora Olive palled ap, handed the reins to their proper cos- 
todian, with a sovereiffn, and climbed down. Tne lu^gag^e 
was pat oat, and the bndlord emerged from the porch m ms 
shirt sleeves, and stared from the portmanteau to Lord Olive 
with a placid cariosity. He shook his head in answer to the 
inaainr for a room. 

'' xon'd better be going to Holly Farm, sir," he said. 
" It's just ap the road; yoa can see the chimneys. Willie, 
take the gentleman's luggage, and tell Mrs. Jennings that t 
sent 'an." 

Olive followed the wheelbarrow np the road, and entered 
the kitchen and living-room of the farm-house. Mrs. Jen- 
nings was cooking bacon, and came forward with the hot fork 
in her plump hands to welcome the stranger. In five minntes 
Lord olive found himself in a small room ander the thatch 
roof, a room whose cleanliness and spareness of furniture filled 
him with a com])letely new sensation; and half an hoar later 
he was sitting in the "kitchen before a dish of eggs and bacon^ 
and a huge cup of tea. 

There was no fuss made over him; the farmer came and sat 
down at the same table, and partook of the same dish, and 
Mrs. Jennings, and a flaxen-haired Devonshire lass bashfully 
waited upon them both with strict impartiality. 

The thing suited Lord Olive in his present humonr. The 
smell of the peat fire mingling with the odour of lavender 
which floated throagh the window soothed him; and, having 
made a pretence of eating some of the ham and eggs, he leant 
back, and through half -closed eyes watched with serene inter- 
est the farmer wade conscientiously through a massive pile of 
the same fare. 

And when Mrs. Jezmin^s said, with a respectf ol curloaUy; 
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*' And what may yoar name be^ sir?'' he concealed his rank, 
imd replied: 

"Marie/* 

"LorM that sounds like Devonshire, sir,^' she said; and 
Oliye, mistily recalling a branch of the Doyne family which 
dated from the coanty, nodded in assent 

After sapper — he was in doabt whether to call it sapper or 
tea — ^he tooif oat his pipe — ^brand new, and boaght that day — 
and strolled through the square patch of garden into the roied. 

He was standing in a valley as beautiful, though not as 
wide, as any in Switzerland. The hills were lined with firs, 
the banks were covered with ferns, a stream ran brawling over 
the stones behind the hedge on his left hand. He could catch 
a glimpse of it shining like silver in the moonlight 

He looked round him listlessly, and thou^t of a card-party 
at which he had promised to be present They were playing 
at this moment And he was herel Herel out of the world, 
with nothing to do; with no champagne, no cigarettes, " no 
nothing 'M With the unaccustomed pipe between his lips, he 
sauntered down the valley, and presently found himself at the 
mouth of the river, and, consequently, by the sea. The river 
ran over a gravelly beach with a soft, rippling sound, then 
trickled over a bed of sand and lost itself in the bar between 
two huge rocks. 

" It's a scene in a Drury Lane pantomime,'' he said to him- 
self, with a smile. " Presently a fairy — badly made up — will 
pop through a trap-door and reel off the old wheeze. I hope 
I snail be spared the clown and pantaloon. Qood Lord I how 
long shall I be able to stand it?'' 

He climbed on to the left-hand rock and lay on one arm, 
listening to the brawl of the stream, and the dull, booming 
accompaniment of the sea, and wondered whether he should 
sleep tnat night; and while he was still wondering he dozed 
off. 

It was the first sound sleep he had had for a week, and he 
was revelling in it, when a sound awoke him. At first he 
thought he was dreaming; for the sound was a girl's voice. 

He opened his eyes, and listened for a moment or two with- 
out moving. It was a girl's voice, and a sweet one. It seemed 
to float toward him on the beams of the moonlight, and to be 
a part of the night itself. 

^* The local mermaid," he said to himself. '' I shall find 
myself dragged down into the water presently, and be offered 
a small comb and a back-hair glr*^ ' 
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He raised bimeelt on his elbow, and looked in the direotion 

of the Boand, 

A (fir! was seated on the other rook; a yoang girl in a white 
maslm trook. Her arms were round her knees, her head 
drooping dreamily, her whole pose was graoef al and pictup' 
esqae* He could see her face quite plainly, and saw that it i 
was a beautiful one. Her eyes were grey — the grey which ' 
sometimes masquerades as blue; her hair of a soft broirn 
tinged with auburn, and it clustered in wild, yet dainty, f eath- 
ery curls on the smooth white brow, and fell in wares of colour 
about the shell-like ears. The hands clasping her knees were 
brown, yet shapely; there were no rings on them, no article of 
jewelry about her. The girl seemed to Clive more of a vision 
than a reality. He saw that she was a lady, and he asked 
himself how ne could contrive to get away without disturbing 
her. 

The question prompted him to look round his perch, and 
he was considerably startled to flfnd that his rocK was sur- 
rounded by water. The tide had risen while he slept, and he 
was rock bound. 

As Sir William had not advised him to spend the night in 
the open air, he rose and looked about for a means of escape 
from what appeared to be a ridiculous position, and the girl 
saw him. 

Her song ceased, but she did not move, but sat like a part 
of the rock itself, regarding him with blank astonishment in 
her frank, almost child-like eyes. Lord Glive stood staring 
at her for a moment, uncertain what to say or do; and she 
was the first to speak. 

** Can you swim?" she asked; and her voice was dear and 
free from any trace of shyness. 

** Yes,'* he replied. 

** That is all right, then," she said. '^ Because there is no 
boat here, and you would have had to wait until the tide had 
gone out again." i 

She rose as she spoke, and, with light but firm steps, made 
her way down her rock, which sloped to the shore, and disap- 
peared. 

Lord Olive stood still staring for a moment or two at the 
spot which she had vacated, then he slid off the rock head- 
foremost and swam the few yards between him and dry land; 
and, on his feet again, looked round eagerly. 

But the girl had apparently gone. 

^* The local mermaid without a doubt!" he said, as he 
wipQd the water out of hw eyes and strolled towards the farm. 
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Bat the girl had not gone. She had sh'pped behind a neigh- 
boaring rock and had waited until Lord Olive had sauntered 
out of sight. Then she tamed to the left and made her way 
tip a fern-lined path into a small pine coppice. Here she 
paused and thoughtf ally looked through the slim branches of 
the trees down at the two rocks. 

The young man's sudden appearance had startled her, 
though she had seemed so calm, and she was recalling the in- 
cident and wondering who he was. The moonlight had been 
full upon dive's face, and she had had time — women do not 
require much — to see that he was singularly handsome. But 
it was not his ^ood looks which had impressed her so much as 
his manner and the cool sang-froid with which he had accept- 
ed the situation and her injunction, and dived into the water. 

Trentishoe is off the beaten track, but now and again Beryl 
Frayne had met the ubiquitous tourist in the loud checks and 
knickerbockers and spats; but this stranger had looked and 
behaved yery differently from the obnoxious tourist. She 
knew nothing of the world — nearly all her life had been spent 
in this enchanted valley — and therefore she did not know that 
what had impressed her in him was that indefinable air of high 
birth and gentle breeding which is as obvious as it is indeBn- 
able. 

For quite five minutes she stood and looked down, and the 
one word he had spoken, " Yes!" rang persistently in her 
ears; then, with a slight raising of the clearly-marked brows, 
as if to dispel her renections, she went on her way. 

Half-way up the fir-clad hill the lights of a cottage pierced 
the trees. It was a small place, but picturesque enough to 
make the fortune of a capable artist. There were only two 
floors, and they were low; the roof was of thatch, into which 
the upper winaows grew, so to speak; a verandah ran along 
the front, and through the open window floated the sound of 
a chamber organ. 

Beryl paused outside the window, listening with a suddenly 
tender look in her grey eyes, then she entered softly. But, 
softly as she moved, the man at the organ heard her and 
turned his head. 

He was not an old man, but his hair was white, and there 
was a worn and melancholy expression on his face. 

"Is that you. Beryl!" he asked, in a subdued voice; but 
he need not have asked, for though he could not see her-^he 
was blind — he knew her step, her very breathing. 

" Yes, father," she replied; and she weut belaud hiip and 
(put both hiku^s ou his bmt shoulders. 
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" Where have yoa been?*' he asked. 

** Down at the rocks/' she answered; and she was about to 
tell him of her meeting with the stranger, but stopped; why, 
she could not have told. 

** It is a beautiful night, is it not?' he said. ** I can feel 
the moonlight even in here." 

** Yes. It is almost as clear as day. Will you not come 
out on the verandah, dear?" 

*^ Presently," he said, with a sigh. ** I can not get this 
right. Beryl; and I can not leave it until I do. Listen." 

Me played an air, an exquisite piece of music, or rather a 
portion of one, for his fingers stopped suddenly, and he sighed 

Xin: ''That is as far as I can get; the end eludes me — 
ies me I I can feel it, hear it, and yet — I" 

The girl stood quite still for a moment, her eyes fixed 
dreamily on the mirror above the organ, then she drew a stool 
beside his, gently took his drooping hands from the keys and 
played. 

The man listened intently, eagerly, for a moment or two, 
then his face lit up with the artist's rapture. She had taken 
the air and finished it — perfected it, inaeed. 

** Yes, yes; that is it!" he exclaimed, in a kind of repressed 
excitement. ** That is what I meantl But I was struck 
dumb in the middle, while you — ! Beryl, yon are a musi- 
cian! Only a musician could have done what you have just 
done. The gods have bestowed on you with open hands the 
great gift, the greatest of all! Be thankful, be grateful. 
Beryl! Yes; to me is denied the full power — they closed their 
niggard hands to me — ^but to you — ! Sing it. Beryl." 

She played the accompaniment softly, and as softly sane 
the air; and the exquisite melody of the composition floated 
through the rooms and out into the moonlight to the listening, 
sweet-scented flowers. 

There were tears in the man's sightless eyes long before she 
had finished. 

** Beautiful! beautiful!" he murmured. She laid her head 
on his shoulder, and wound her arm round his neck, while 
she played softly with her free hand. 

" What a gift!" he went on, as if to himself. "What 
would the world say if it could hear her! It would go mad 
with delight, and crown her the Queen of Song — would throw 
itself at her feet." 

'' Father!" cried the girl, with faint surprise. 

He checked himself, and sighed. 

" It is true, Berylj." he said, mor^ calmlj, but still with a 
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tremor m nis voice; the dull, subdued voice of the blind. 
" But you are content to remain outside; you are not pining 
for fame and glory; you know that I know what is best for 
you, do you not. Beryl?" 

"Yes, oh, yes, dearl" she assented, placidly, unhesitat- 
ingly. " Why should I not be content and happy while you 
are?" 

** You never repine?" he said, with repressed earnestness 
and suggestive douDt. ** You never ask yourself why you can- 
not go out into the world like other girls, why you are kept 
shut up, like a prisoner, in this remote place, with only a 
blind father as a companion — ?" 

" Hush, hush, dear!" she murmured, with loving reproach. 
** Never, never! I am quite happy, quite contented." 

" Your voice sounds true; and I thank Godl" he said, and 
there was a note of devout solemnity in his own voice. " The 
world is a cruel place, Beryl. I — and others" — ^his voice 
faltered — *' have found it so. You are safe here, dear. Safel" 

The girl looked at him with tender gravity. She did not 
understand him in the least. 

He was silent for a moment or two, then he said: 

" How old are you. Beryl? But I know — ^you will be twenty 
next month." 

" Yes," she said, with a soft laugh. " I am getting quite 
old, dear, am I not? Do you know that I have grown quite 
lately, and that I am a great girl now?" 

He turned his sightless eyes on her wistfully. 

" If I could but see you for one minute, only one minute 1" 
he exclaimed. ** I would only ask for that, and be content! 
And yet I know so well what you are like. Love is blind, and 
yet it sees. You say that you are like — " He turned his 
eyes to a portrait on the wall behind him; the portrait of a 
lovely woman — a girl, rather. 

" Like my mother — yes," replied Beryl, in a low voice. 
The man winced and nodded. 

I* Like your mother— yes," he said, and there was a ring of 
pain in his voice. ** Like your mother. 1 see her when I 
look at you; when you speak, hear her." He stoppad, and 
his delicately-cut lips writhed. ** Beryl, if — if ever you should 
feel discontented with the life you are leading, if ever you 
should feel one moment's longing for the world outside, re- 
member that I have not condemned you to this life without 
cause, without good reason; and that if your mother could 
speak, she would say that 1 had acted wisely. She found the 
world cruel and pitiless." 
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** My mother!'' marmared the girl, aarprised, and with a 
troubled look in her eyes. 

As if the question had made him conscious of the signifi* 
cance of hia speech, her father checked himself, and closed hii 
]ip8 tightly. 

" Some day, I — I will tell you your mother's story. Beryl," 
he said, hoarsely. ** No, no; not now! When you are olden 
No more!'' he added, quickly, and almost harshly, as if he 
had seen her lips move. '* Go to bed now, my chddl I will 
play this over until I have fixed it in my mind. Go, now!" 

She rose obediently, kissed him, and moved toward the door. 
As she passed the portrait on the wall, she raised her eyes, 
and looked at it; and, not for the first time, the sad, grey ejes 
of the picture seemed to look at her pleadingly, and yet pity- 
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was not of her dead mother, or even of her dearly- 
loved father, that she shought, as she slowly undressed; but 
of the man who had risen &om the rock, the man whose sin- 
gle word had rung in her ears, even as she had composed the 
concluding strains of the sonata. 

Would she see him again? 

Meanwhile, Lord Glive lay tossins on the lavender-scented 
bed of Holly FaruL At intervals he swore softly, and called 
himself a fool, and the famous Sir William an ass. Towards 
morning he did ^et a little sleep, but it was haunted by 
dreams of past follies — and the voice of a young girl, seated 
on a rock by the sea. 

Breakfast was on the table when he sauntered into the liv* 
ing-room, a breakfast substantial enough for the gods — ^bacon 
and eggs, a huge ham, a round of beef, potatoes of delicate 
brown, cream in quaint glass dishes, and golden honey in the 
comb. 

Lord Glive regarded the spread with his too-brilliant eyes— 
and asked for toast. Mrs. Jennings— her lord and master 
had long since gone a-f arming — was in the depths of despair. 

** You've catched a chill last night, that's what it is, sir," 
she said, sorrowfully. *' If you would only try and pick a lit- 
tle bit o' ham, or a couple of eggs or so, you'd feel so much 
the better for 'em!" 

*' Yes, I suppose I've caught a chill," answered Glive, to 
please her. '* And now, I'm going to try and catch some 
trout. Don't you worry about me, Mrs. JenniLgs; I'm 
stronger than I look." 

He ^ot his fishing-rod, and went out. Tue sun was shining 
brightly, the air was fragrant with the ^cent of the flowers 
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And the firs, and the valley was musical with the sone of the 
birds and the hum oE the bees; but Lord Cliye, as he wan^ 
dered beside the stream, felt bored to death. It was too 
bright for fishing — the knowing fish sailed up to the fly as it 
fell on the water, smiled blandly, and swam away a^ain — and, 
after a little while, he threw bis rod down, and strolled up the 
narrow road which wound to the right of the valley. 

After all, why shouldn't he go back? He had kept his 
word: he had come to Trentishoe— had not smoked a single 
cigarette, or touched alcohol. 

^^ Good heavens! I didn't think it would be quite so bad as 
this!" he mutterd, as he stopped and leant against the low 
gate of the church-yard, which nestled in a hollow of the road. 
** And I didn't promise to stay till I was melancholy madi 
Yes; I'll go back and ask that colossal old ass to recommend 
me a decent undertaker.'' 

With his hat on the back of his head, he stared vacantly at 
the tiny, ivy-covered church, and presently he began to won- 
der whether it was open. The sun was hot; it would be cool 
inside. 

He opened the gate and went up the path of fine, loose sea 
gravel, and listlessly entered the church. It was a quaint, 
severe little place, without a single point of interest; but it 
was deliciously cool, and he went into a pew and leant his 
bare head against the high back, and stared at the old and 
hideous monuments and tablets, and the worm-eaten roof. 

The quiet was profound, the silence intense. 

" 1 wonder what it would feel like to be good?" he thought, 
with a half-sad, half-cynical smile. " I wonder whether, if 
one had been brought up in this benighted hole, one would 
ever wish for anything else? I wonder — " 

He started, with his series of conundrums broken oS short; 
for, suddenly, behind him, and above his head, there came a 
strain of soft and beautiful music. It was so unexpected, so 
eerie, that he could almost have fancied that it only sounded 
in his imagination; but, presently, he recognized one of Mo- 
zart's voluntaries, and he closed his eyes and listened, with a 
listless, weary kind of satisfaction. Presently the music 
ceased, and he awoke, so to speak, and rose rather quickly. 

** Organist chap will come down and want to jaw,^' he mut- 
tered. He made his way to the door as quickly, and opened 
it. It struck him that it had been open when he came in; 
and he was surprised to find that the iron gates on the outside 
of the porch were closed, too; and still more greatly astonished 
to find, when he tried them, that they were locked. 
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He was shaking them in the osaal absurd and f atile way 
when he heard a step behind him, and» looking over his shoul- 
der, saw a young girl standing in the door-way. He knew her 
in an instant; it was the girl who had been sitting on the rock. 
Ho raised his hat, and shook the cate again. 

** The gate's locked, I'm afraid,'^ he said. 

Calmly and serenely she looked at him with her blae-grej 
eyes. 

** The sexton is deaf and stupid, sometimes, and often for- 
gets that I am here; so 1 carry a key.'' 

She smiled as she put her hand in the mysterious pocket at 
the back of her dress; then the smile faded, and she regarded 
Lord Olire with eyes grown suddenly grave. 

*< I've left it at home, in my other dress. We are locked 
inl" she said, in a tone of annoyance. 



CHAPTER III. 

Beryl's brown, well-defined brows drew together, and the 
long lashes swept her cheek with a frown of annoyance. 

** I do not Imow what is to be done!" she said, almost In- 
audibly. 

Clive smiled to himself, while regarding her with the proper 
expression of gravity and regret. 

^* Does it very much matter?" he asked. 

Beryl raised her eyes, and looked at him with surprise. 

*^ I want to go home!" she said. 

*' OhI I be^ your pardon! I am afraid I was thinking of 
myself only,'' he rejoined, " and I don't want to go home. 
But is it so very serious? I mean, are we likely to.be kept 
here till next Sunday? Will no vessels chance to pass this 
way and pick us up? We are rather like a shipwreck^ couple 
cast on an island, aren't we?" 

A faint smile dawned in her eyes at his simile — ^a smile 
which lit up her face and made it startlingly lovely. 

'' Saunders — that is, the sexton — may come back; some- 
times, very often, indeed, he forgets something. He locks 
the gate to keep the children out of the porch; they will play 
at shops in these benches, and the vicar thinks that it is — is 
not proper. Yes, Saunders may come back." 

''Meanwhile, I suppose we might as well sit down. It is 
not much use shouting?" 

" Not in the least," she replied. ** No one comes near the 
church-yard, excepting on Sundays; it is out of the way of 
the regular road*'^ 
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"Then, will you not sit down?" he said; and she sank 
down on the worm-eaten bench opposite him, with a kind of 
impatient resignation. 

Olive sat down, too, and looked serenely through the gate, 
and then at her. She was very beaatiful, with a beauty 
which was not all English. The eyes ami the gold-tinged hair 
were Saxon enough, but the brows and thd clear oval of the 
face were foreign. He guessed her age pretty accurately, 
though he reckoned her a little younger than she was; but he 
was misled by the entire absence of any embarrassment, the 
child-like fearlessness and frankness which shone in her clear, 
transparent eyes. He felt that their fearlessness sprang from 
innocence; and it reminded him of the birds he had seen on 
an island in the Pacific, which refused to ily at his approach, 
because they had not yet learned to fear the monster, man. 
That she was annoyed at, and impatient of, her detention was 
evident; and it rather amused Lord Clive Marie; for, hitherto, 
her sex had not displayed any great aversion from his com- 
pany. The heir to the marquisate of Doyne was not usually 
shunned by women. He wondered if this girFs manner would 
change if she knew who he was; and the moment after felt 
ashamed of the mental question. It wronged her. He noticed 
her dress: a grass-lawn blouse and a black alpaca skirt, both 
fitting perfectly the slim, girlish figure, with its youthful grace 
and suppleness. She held her gloves in her hand, and 
ho remarked its shapeliness and the length of the tapering 
fingers; it was a musician's hand. He also noticed there was 
no wedding-ring on it — no ring of any kind, in fact. Her 
beauty and her grace, her fearlessness, her serene and child- 
like absence of restraint and shyness, interested him; but not 
very keenly. 

This young man, who had " exhausted life " at twenty-six, 
had seen — and been pursued — by too many beautiful and 
charming women to be smitten with enthusiasm at the sight 
of a country lass, though she was of a type he had not yet 
met. 

And Beryl, when he looked down at the feet-worn stones, 
or through the gate, regarded him in return. 

She hSi seen last night that he was handsome, but she had 
not then been able to observe the unnatural brightness of his 
eyes, the shadows beneath them, and that peculiar expression 
of the face which tells of stress and strain. She noticed all 
this now, and wondered whether he was very ill. Her eyes 
took a survey of his clothes. They were by no means new — 
he had iidiea in them on many rivers; had been wet through 
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in them some scores of times — ^bat he wore them as no man 
she had as yet seen had worn his clothes. Indeed, he wa« 
very different from any man she had as yet met, thouj^h she 
oould have scarcely explained in what way. They had both 
been silent for some minutes— Gli^e conid, when he liked, 
preserye a sphinx-liice taciturnity— and Beryl, being a woman, 
was the first to find the silence irksome. 

'* I hope yon did not catch cold last night,'' she said, re- 
garding him with grave eyes. 

** Tbsmks; not in the least,*' answered Olive. ** I enjoyed 
the bath. It would have been rather diflScnlt to catch cold, 
wouldn't it?" 

** That depends upon how far yon had to go in your wet 
clothes," she responded, with womanljr wisdom. 

** Only to Holly Farm. I am staying there. Yon know 
it, of course? Or are you only a visitor, like myself?" 

Beryl smiled, 

** I live here. I have lived here nearly all my life." 

She spoke as if she were at least fifty. 

** I live at Hill Oote— the little house on the hill over the 
valley; you may have seen it" 

** No," he said; *^ 1 only arrived here last night. Let me 
introduce myself. My name is—" He paused for a second. 
His name was— well, too well-known. The paragraphists of 
the society papers had for some years past derived a regular 
income from it. It was more than possible that some of the 
stories of his — well, say, follies, had reached even this remote 
spot He looked at her steadily, as he continued, ** Marie — 
Olive Marie." 

She did not start or blush or frown, and he was sensible of 
a feeling of relief da he raised his hat It was evident that 
she had not heard of him. 

" And mine is Prayne — Beryl Prayne," she said, with an 
exquisite simplicity. ** I live with my father. And why did 
you come down here — I mean, how did you hear of it?" 

** A friend — to be exact, my doctor — sent me," said Olive, 
a little listlessly. It was a bore to have to talk of himself. 

** You have been — are ill?" she enquired, her eyes resting 
on him with the interest and compassion with which all wom^^ 
en are so ready. 

" Not ill," he replied, a little impatiently; " a trifle off 
colour. I beg vour pardon!" 

** Oh, I thmk I know what you mean I" she said, with a 
slight smile. *^ You have been working too hard, perhaps?" 

*^ Yes; that's it, no doubt," assented Olive, with a gravity 
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which wonid have convalsed Lord Wally and his other friends 
coald they have heard him. 

'* It IS a pity to work too hard/' she said, a little sadly. 
'* My father has done that. He is a musician — ^a composer; 
and has given his life to music You may have heard of him 
— Sebastian Prayne?" 

" I'm ashamed to say I haven't,** answered Clive. *' I'm 
awfully fond of music — who isn't? — ^but I don't know much 
about it. And you live alone with him?" 

** Yes," she replied. ** My mother is dead, and I was the 
only child. She was an Italian, and died in Italy." 

*^ That explains," said Glive to himself; but she had h^ard 
him. 

" Explains?' 

'^ I beg your pardon! I meant that it explained the foreign 
look in your face." 

He expected her to be offended at his candour; but she re- 
garded him with frank questioning. 

** Is there anything foreign in my face? I did not know." 

" And your voice, '° he added. "You have a beautiful one, 
I heard it last night, you know." 

She did not blush, as another girl might have done, at his 
open compliment. She knew that her voice was good, just as 
she knew that she had arms and legs. 

" My father taught me," she said, simply. 

There was a moment's pause; then she went on: 

" And do you like this place? Do you think it will do yon 
good? It is supposed to be very good for sick people." 

" Oh, don't call me a sick personi" he remonstrated. 

She laughed — a soft laugh, which struck him as perhaps the 
sweetest he had ever heard. 

" The mixture of sea and moorland air, and the scent of 
the pines — " 

"Are first-rate things for consumption and that kind of 
ihing," he put in. " xes, I know; but I haven't got any- 
thing of the sort. Oh, yes; it's a beautiful spot, and I dare 
say I shall get on all right for a little while. It's a question 
whether I can kill Time, or Time kill me." 

" I see," she said, her eyes resting on him with a thought- 
ful intentness which almost made Olive smile. It was as if 
she were studying a new and curious animaL " Why don't 
you fish? Everybody who comes here does." 

" Bo I should imagine by the way the trout behave," he 
said, drily. " They turn up their noses and laugh audibly et 
my fly." 
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She smiled. 

** There is better fishing on the moor/' she remarked. " It 
is not very far from here. I go sometimes." 

'* You fish?" he asked, with a slightly surprised air. 

'^ Yes; there is so little else to do. Yon should go to the 
Weir Water." 

** Where is it? No pun intended, I assure you.'* 

She stared at him, then smiled. 

** Oh, I see! It is about five miles from here. Any of (he 
'Jennings could show you; and if you could not walk so far 
you could have their jingle—" 

" Or a bath-chair," said Olive, gravely. ** I think I'm 
equal to five miles." 

** It is rather difficult to find," she said, thoughtfully. 
'' You so up the valley, and across Moss Hill until you come 
to the three firs — " 

** LonK before which I should have lost my way — I am the 
biggest idiot at finding places. And as to the Jennings — well, 
I never saw a family with less time on their hands, or more 
bent on killing themselves with work." 

" I could show you," she said. 

Olive stared at her for an instant, then looked aside quick* 
ly, for the frankness of her innocent eyes smote him. 

** You are very good," he answered, as if she had offered to 
lend him a hymn-book. 

" Not at all," she said, in a matter-of-fact way. *^ But I 
do not know when I could go; I could not to-day, because I 
have some music to copy; and to-morrow — well, yes, I might 
^o to-morrow afternoon— it is of no use going in the mom- 
mg, it would be too bright." 

** Far too bright," he assented, copying her matter-of-fact 
tone as closely as he could, and keeping his eyes carefully 
fixed on his boots. " What time?" 

'^ Four o'clock," she said, after a minute's thought. ** I 
will meet you at the top of the valley. What fiies have you 
got?" 

He took out his well-worn fiy-book and opened it, and, with 
the absorption and unconsciousness of a boy, she crossed over 
to him and looked over it with him. 

** Oh, they are of no use!" she said, with a touch of gentle 
contempt. '^ Yon might as well put on a piece of colored 
rag. Those are Scotch ilies, are they not?" 

*' Some. Irish others; and these are Oorsican." 

She looked up at him with frank interest 

** You have been tliere? How I envy youl J mean "—for 
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at the moment the words her father had spokcji on the pre- * 
ceding night flashed acioss her mind — " Ko, 1 don't envy youj 
bat it mast be very nice to travel." 

" Is it?'' he said, listlessly. 

She regarded him with wide-open eyes. 
Yoa said that as if yoa were tired oat," she said. , 

Did I? Well^I'm afraid I am, or nearly." 

" That's because yoa are not well," she replied, gently 
*' Yoa will get better and stronger. No, those nies are of no 
use whatever. I will bring some of my own." 

" Yoa are very good," he said. ** It was a fortanate thing 
lor me that Sampson locked the gate and yoa had forgotten 
the key." 

** Saanders, not Sampson.'^ 

** I beg his pardon." 

" And he has not come back!" she said, as if saddenly re- 
minded of their detention. *^ What shall we do?" 

Olive glanced at the rickety old gates. He knew what he 
ooald do, but he did not tell her, at any rate. 

** We might wait a little longer — ^just a few minutes. The 
old fellow may turn up. It is very cool here. You were 
playing the organ, were you not? Yoa play it on Sundays?" 

'* Yes," she said. She went to the gate and looked through 
it, and then returned to her place opposite him; and Olive 
wished she had come back to her seat beside him. ** Oh, yes; 
I or father. He plays magnificently. You will hear him on 
Sunday if you are here," she added, simply. Olive dropped 
his eyes. Mow long was it since he had attended a service at 
church? 

" Oh, yes; of coarse," he said. " I should be very glad. 
And are you " — ^he paused a second — " are you going into the 
profession?" 

*^ The profession? Oh, you mean am I going to sing or 
play in public? Oh» no, no; my father would not let meP' 

*^ Nor I thought you said he was a musician — a com- 
poser?" 

" Yes, he is; but — he would not wish me — allow me — Is 
that Saunders? There is something moving there, by the 
hedge." 

** It's a donkey," said Olive, surveying it contentedly. 

Beryl drew a breath of disappointment and impatience. 
" No, my father does not wish me to leave Trentishoe — to go 
mto the world." 

** You have never been to London?" he enquired, regard^ 
V^g her wit^ a listless kind of surprise. 
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She shook her head. 

** No farther than Ooombe/' she said. '' It is o reiy largt 
place, is it not?" 

** Very/' he assented^ drily, as he recalled the small, strag- 
gling town. 

'* Jjondon most be rery grand," she obsenred, absently. 
** Sometimes 1 have wished that I could see it; but not often, j 
I am quite happy and contented with Trentishoe. Will voa v 
tell me the time, Mr. Marie? What a singular name I How 
do you spell it?" 

Olive gravely spelt it for her, and devoutly hoped her 
father had not heard it, and did not possess a ** Guide to tiie 
Peerage." " It is a quarter past twelve." 

*^ On, I must go! 1 really mnsti" she said, with a laugh, 
half of amusement, half of impatience. ** Saunders! Saim« 
dersi" she called, and her sweet voice rang full and round as 
a bell. 

There was no response, and she began to tap the flags with 
her foot and bite her lips softly. 

Olive sighed inandibly. He was auite content with the 
place and his company; but if she toovM go — well, she must 

** I wonder whether I could force the lock?" he said, as if 
the idea had just occurred to him. He rose, and caught hold 
of the gates and shook them. 

** It doesn't matter, I suppose?" he enquired of her. ** I 
sha'n't be pulled up before the local beak — I beg your par- 
don, I mean magistrate — and sent to p^ial servitude for sac- 
rilege, or whatever it is, shall I?" 

'°0h, no, no!" she replied, with a smile. " But Pm afraid 
you can't do it. It's iron, and so big." 

He held one gate, and put his knee up against the other, 
and the rickety, rusty old lock gave way like putty. 

Beryl uttered a slight cry of relief and satisfaction. 

'* Oh, thank you! thank you!" she said. ** That was capi- 
tal! How strong you must be! and ill, too — " 

Then suddenly me stopped, and a smile gave place to an 
expression of grave displeasure, for something in his eyes had 
given him away. 

*^ You could have done that at first — ^from the very first?" 
she said, accusingly. 

" I could," he admitted. " But I didn't think of it— not 
at first." 

*' But you did think of it — some time before — ^iust now. 
Why did you not do it?" 

Qe looked at her, and for the first time in his lite be U}f 
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embarrassed by a woman's, a girl's, eyes. They seemed, with 
their grave, almost pained, regard, as thoagh they were stead- 
ily fixed on him, to shame him into the truth. 

** I didn't want to,'' he said, almost brasqaely. 

A flash rose to her face, and spread from her neck to her 
brow; then she moved toward the open gate, and was going 
without a word of adieu. 

But Glive would not have that. 

" Are you so angry, so angry that you won't say * Good' 
morning,' Miss Frayne?" he asked, in the half-weary, musi» 
cal voice which had proved so effectual with most women who 
had come within the circle of its spell. 

She paused, and bit her lip again. Then: 

** Good-morning," she said, softly. 

Glive raised his nat. 

*^ That means that yon are angry, that you don't mean to 
forgive me, and that you certainly don't intend to show me 
the way to the — what do you call it — Water?" he remarked, 
looking at her with his unnaturally bright eyes. 

" Yes," she replied. ** You should not have done it" 

" I didn't do it," he rejoined. 

She frowned. 

** You should have done it. You know what I mean." 

" Yes; and I'm verv sony. But I felt lonely — ^if only you 
knew how lonely and. bored! — and — Ah, well, it doesn't 
matter! But I'm very sorry. That's the truth, and I'll ask 
you to believe it And, i^ter all, I'm going to be punished I" 

She stopped, irresolute, outside the porch. He did not offer 
to follow ner, but stood with the gate in his hand. 

" Are you sure you can't forgive meP" he pleaded — scarce- 
ly pleaded. " Was it so very wrong? Think! Wouldn't it 
he very — what do you call it? — ^resentful to ref nse to forgive 
me for what, after all, was not so very bad an action?" 

She glanced at him for the flash of a second, with a kind of 
faint trouble in her beautiful eyes. 

" I'm very sorry," he repeated. " Won't you accept my 
apology and show me the stream yon spoke of to-morrow?" 

Her brows came together. 

** I will see," she replied in a low voice, as she tamed and 
lafthim. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bebyl, as she walked homewards, almost decided that she 
iroaJd not show Mr. Marie the way to the Weir Wator* 
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The ordinary London girl would have thought little of hfi 
Bmall piece of deception in the matter of the gate, or would 
have been rather flattered than otherwise by his desire to keep 
her in his company; but to Beryl it seemed quite a serious 
thing. He had sat there, pretenaing there was no escape for 
them, while he knew that ne could force the gate and release 
her. There is not much guile in Trentishoe, and the fashion- 
able code of the minor moralities has not yet reached its syl- 
van vales. 

To Beryl truth was truth, and a white lie an anomaly. No; 
she would not go to the Weir Waterl 

But before she reached Hill Cote she began to relent. 
After all, was it so very bad of him? And he had pleaded so 
hard for forgiveness; and he looked so ill, so tired. And the 
air on the moors through which the Water ran was so fine and 
light that it would probably do .him so much good. And — 
There were several other " ands *' which need not be set down. 
Perhaps she herself could not have spoken them. But she 
knew, in her inmost heart, that she wanted to go. It was 
hard for Bervl Frayne to be cruel, and she felt somehow that 
it would be bard and resentful to keep away. He seemed so 
lonely and melancholy! 

There was no thought of romance in her mind. The 
shadow of Love's wings had not fallen upon her serene and 
placid maidenhood, and she was a girl, a child still, in all that 
pertained to the Great Secret. 

She found her father playing his violin, and he greeted her 
with subdued impatience. 

** Have you copied the score of the sonata. Beryl ?'* he 
asked. ** Will you do it now, at once? I want to feel that it 
is down in black and white." 

" Yes, dear," she answered, as she tossed her hat on to the 
sofa, and sat down at the table and drew the music paper to- 
ward her. 

" I'll play it over for you,'' he said. " Wasn't it too hot 
for walking?" 

** I have been down to the church," she replied. Then, 
after a pause, she went on: ** I had an audience this morning. 
A gentleman had come in. He came in out of the heat, and 
stayed. That stupid Saunders locked the gates, and we wait- 
ed until the gentleman forced the locks." 

Sebastian Frayne listened absently, as he played his last 
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She sat beside the open windoi^ with an open book, bat it 
lay face downwards on ner lap^ unread. Never in her life had c 

she felt so nndecided. 

Bat presently a bank of soft cloads swept ap from the west 
and veiled the san; and the light, beloved cf anglers, came 
i into the sky. 

She tossed the book on the bed, changed her dress quickly, 
and snatching up her rod and fly-book, left the house. 

As she passea up the valley she forgot whether she had 
mentioned any time for her meeting with Mr. Marie. Per- 
haps he had come, and got tired of waiting and gone; or, per- 
haps, he would not come for some time yet? After all, nad 
she not better go back? 

But she did not turn back. 

Meanwhile, Clive was lying full length on a grassy bank at 
the top of the valley, at a point where the road branched into 
two fori^s; one leading to Simonsbath, the other leading 
whither he krew not. He had spent the morning about the 
farm, watching the Jennings' family at their '^ absurd work," 
or sauntering beside the stream and listening to its music as it 
tumbled over the stones. 

Several times during the day he had asked himself whether 
she would come; and sometimes he had decided that she 
would, and at others that she would not. He rather hoped 
that she would, because he felt bored to death; and she was 

Joung and beautiful, and would talk to him. He thought of 
er a great deal, but without any enthusiasm or any very 
great desire for her presence. The lethargy of exhaustion 
held him thralled, ana made him almost indifferent even to 
the charm of Beryl Fravne. 

But, all the same, there was a smile of welcome on hiB 
handsome face as he rose to meet her. 

'^ I thought you would come," he said, not too wisely, m 
he raised his hat 

She stopped short, and looked at him. She had not blushed, 
or even smiled, but had regarded him as one man regards an- 
other, or as if he were ind^ the middle-aged and feeble man 
her father pictured him. 

" Why?*^ she asked, her blue eyes fixed gravely on his face, 

^^ Because you seemed too kind-hearted to punish me severe- 
ly/' replied Olive. " I behaved very badly yesterday, I know; 
out I thought — I hoped — that you would forgive me. Have 
you?" 

'^ I am here," she said; and the simDlioitv of the mioon* 
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''It's a good afternoon^ isn't it?'' he asked her. He 
mieant for troat. 

** Yes," she answered, '^ now the clouds have risen. Are 
you better to-day?" 

** Oh, I'm all right, thanks," he said, as if the question 
were an unwelcome one. 

** I'm glad," she returned in her direct fashion, *^ because 
are haye a very long climb; and you might be tired." 

" Tired! Try me I" he said, with a short laugL " What 
about you? Are you so strong?" 

She smiled. 

** I am very strong," she replied; " and I am used to climb- 
ing and walkmg. Sometimes I walk right across the moors 
for miles; and I am often fishing all day; I am very seldom 
tired." 

He glanced at her curiously. In her plainly made, home- 
spun dress, with her straw hat and yellow gloves, she looked 
like a school-girl — a school-girl, with the vague charm of 
dawning womanhood emanating from her. 

He thought of the two types of women he knew: the women 
of his own rank, languid, mert, incapable of physical exer- 
tion; of the other kind, the Lotties and Sophies of the thea- 
tres aud music-halls, who, if they had ever dreamt of fishing, 
would have set about it in white-frilled petticoats and picture 
hats; and he smiled to himself. They — these other women — 
were all very well in their way; but how delightful, how satis- 
factory, this girl was I 

She seemed (^pite unconscious of his scrutinising glance, 
and walked by his side, with her rod in her hand, and her bas- 
ket slung over her shoulder, as free from embarrassment as if 
she were indeed another man. 

** This is Moss Hill," she said; ** there is a beautiful view 
from the top; and just on the other side is the Weir Water." 

** Yea?" ne responded, rather indifferently. " And what 
have you been doing since we met?" 

** I have been at work, copying music," she savl. ** My 
father is blind— did I tell you?^' 

" No," he replied; " that's sad." 

** Is it?" she asked, simply. ** It does not seem so to me 
— ^because I am used to it, I suppose— and I do not think he 
minds, or thinks of it. And then I went down to the church 
this morning to practise." 

** You work very hard," he said. 

She stared at him. 

'* How can you say that? I thought you had overworked 

9 
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yoanell And a man's work moat be so mach harder than a 
woman's." 
Clive looked aside. He oonld not meet her dear, innocent 



Oh, ah, jes/' he said; '' bat one doesn't like the idea of 
women working at allj yoa know/' 

She laaghed softly. 

'' And yet so many women have to worf 

** Hare they?" he said, stupidly. 

Kone of uxe women he knew— except the Lotties and 
Sophies— had to work; and their work was remarlcably likci 
play. 

'^ Why, yes! If one is poor, one most work." 

'* And are you poor?" he asked, with the frankness of the 
man who has never known the lack of money. 

'' Yes — I think so," she answered. ** All we have my 
father earns; and he has to work Terr hard. He composes 
something— a song, or a melody, nearly every day. Yoa are 
not poor, I suppose?" 

She put the (question with girlish candour and simplicity; 
and Glive, bethinking him of his uncle, the marquis's, inade- 
quate allowance, and his own mountain of debts, answered: 

** Oh, yes, I am; very poor!" 

" Never mind," she said, with a smile; '' you will soon be 
well and strong again, and able to earn more money." 

** Oh, yes; quite so," he responded, lamely. 

Why should he undeceive her? Wh^ should he say: '* I am 
Lord Clive Marie, heir to the Marquisate of Doyne?" Why 
should he upset the serenity, the peace of this unexpected 
outinff? He should be gone in a day or two; what need to 
disturb her with the knowledge of his rank and position? 

They climbed the hill, talking as they climbed, and swiftly 
descended to the valley on the other side; so swiftly that Clive 
felt his breath coming thickly, and his heart, with its signifi- 
cant tick, tick, beating fast But the girl at his side walked 
with perfect ease; and he envied her; yes, envied a woman 
for the first time in his life. 

** There is the stream," she said. ** Now, you had better 
put up your rod. Don't trouble about the flies; I have 
Drought some — ^the proper ones." 

He put his rod together, and she took out her well-worn 
fly-book and selected a March brown and a blue upright. 

" There you arel" she cried, brightly. " These are our 
only Devon flies for this time of the year." 
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*' ThanksV he said, and he was putting them on when she 
stopped him. 

** That's not the way I That may be all very well for Scot- 
land, or — where was it? — Corsica; bat it woala not do for oar 
Devon treat. They are mach too shy. Let me!" 

She took the flies from his hand, and, in doing so, her fin- 
gers got entangled with his. A thrill, a pleasant thrill, ran 
throagh Glive at her toach, but she seemed quite unmoved 
oy the contact; she was thinking only of the flies and the 
minng. 

** That's the way to put them on here," she said. " Now, 
ou go on — ^you are a visitor, stranger, you know — and I will 
bllow." 

** Can't we fish together?" asked Clive. He cared more for 
her company than catching any number of trout 

** Certainly not!" she said, decidedly. " We should spoil 
each other's sport. And I do wanfc you to catch some fish." 

** All right," he replied, resignedly, and walked on. 

It was a lovely evening. The clouds still veiled the sun, 
but softly; and the golden light fell like a charm on the green 
meadows and the silver stream. A thrush and a finch sang 
one against the other, and the wild bees hummed amongst the 
flowers on the bank. 

Glive whipped the stream industriously enough for a time, 
and caught some of the golden trout; then he thought of his 
companion, of the young girl who so strangely, so unconven- 
tionally, bore him company, and a dreamy mood fell upon 
him. 

How different she was from the girls, the women, he knew I 
How frank and unself-conscious; and how beautiful! He 
tried to compare her with some of the famous beauties with 
whose names London had rung through all last season; but 
she came out first, and unbeaten. 

'^ How Wally, and Brady, and the rest would rave about 
her!" he thought. " I'm glad they haven't seen her— don't 
know her. By Oeorge! I shall always remember her, always 
be grateful to her for livening up this forsaken corner of the 
earth! There's another fish — missed it! Why doesn't she 
come up? She is quite unlike any other girl. Fancy a girl 
keeping away from a man for an hour at a time! Wonder- 
full I suppose she wouldn't care a jot if I marched off and 
she never set eyes on me again! No; I'll swear she wouldn't!" 

He waited beside a weir for some time in the hope that she 
would catch him up: but the fish were rising, and Beryl was 
busy with them^ and had clean forgotten himt 
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He walked on» fishing as he went; and, presently, he began 
to get tired. He was weak still, and there was somethinff in 
the moorland air that stole over him like a slumbrous spell. 

He stopped and looked back again. She was not in sight; 
a bend of the valley shut her from him. 

He stuck his rod in the ground, and threw himself on the 
grassy bank to wait for her; and in less than a couple of mo- 
ments the slumbrous spell worked its wav with him, and he 
fell asleep, into the sleep which he had wooed in vain all 
through the preceding night 

Beryl came along slowly. The fish were rising, and she 
was happy. She had quite forgotten her companion, and the 
sight of nim stretched out on tne bank almost startled her. 

She stopped beside him, and looked down at him with a 
smile; but the smile grew from mirthful to pityine. He 
looked pale below his tan, and the dark shadows under his 
dosed eyes were painfully obvious. 

What a pity it was that he should have overworked him- 
selfl ^ 

She sank on the bank near him and gazed at the stream 
thoughtfully, and, not unnaturally, wondered who he was and 
what was his history. 

Then she hoped that he had caught some fish. His basket 
was within a few inches of her hand, and, with an angler's 
curiosity, she gently and cautiously lifted the lid. 

She smiled as she saw that he had not caught as many as 
she had, and was replacing the little piece of wood which fast- 
ened the lid, when something attracted her attention. 

From a button-hole of his well-worn Norfolk jacket, into a 
side pocket, ran dive's plain-linked watch-chain; attached to 
it were one or two trini^ets — a seal, an anchor, and a locket. 
In his leaping from rock to rock, the latter had come open, 
and Beryl, from where she sat, caught a glimpse of a portrait. 
She looked aside, and up at the sky, and at the stream, half 
ashamed of having seen, even unintentionally, what was not 
intended for her sight; a thing so sacred as a portrait in a 
locket. 

The minutes passed. Olive slept soundly, his shapely head 
upon his arm, his whole attitude one of surrender to tne god 
of rest. 

And she sat for a time with averted eyes. But, presently, 
she felt as if her gaze were being drawn to the open locket, 
as if she must look at it. She turned her eyes slowly, reluc- 
tantly, and beTit her head nearer. So near that, at last, if he 
had been awake, he must have talt her breath upon his 
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fiheet. So near that ahe oonld bm the Imo at the portrait 
quite distinctly. 

It was a pretty face — a fair, girlish one> with cnpid lips and 
li^ht blae eyes. It smiled up at her in a tannting, elfim way 
which irritated her, and she drew back, and was aboat to rise 
and move on, when Glive woke suddenly and looked np at her. 

Her eyes were still fixed on the portrait, and he looked down 
and saw that the locket was open. For an instant he looked 
grave and thonghtfol; then he closed the locket with an air 
of unconcern, and said: 

^' I^ye been asleep! I'm so sorryl I nearly lost my locket 
just now. That's my-ndster's portraitr^ 



CHAPTEB V. 

'' YOFB sister?" repeated Beryl. '< She isn't at all like 
yoo. I could not help seeing the portrait; the locket was wide 
open." 

** No; she isn't like me," said Glive. He did not offer to 
show her the portrait again, and went on quickly, as if to get 
away from the subject. ** Aren't you tired and thirsty?" 

** Which means that you are!" she answered, with a smile. 

** Guilty, my lord !" he assented. ** Isn't this the time when 
ladies are dyin^ for their afternoon tea?" 

** I suppose it is," she replied, shading her eves, and look- 
ing up at the sun. Sometimes I bring a small bag with a lit- 
tle kettle and some things for making tea; but I didn't think 
of it this evening; but there's a shepherd's cot about a mile 
up the hiU. Would you like to go so far? I know the peo- 
ple very well, and they will be delighted to give us some tea." 

** Come on, then," he said, promptly. 

They walked beside the stream for a while, and then began 
to climb the hill towards a tiny cottage; but suddenly Beryl 
caught his arm, and whispered quickly and eagerly: 

**^Hush! Crouch down!" 

Wondering what on earth could be the matter, he crouched, 
and glanced at her. Her lovely face was flushed with eager- 
ness, and her eyes glowed. He looked in the direction in 
which they were fixed, and presently heard a soft rustle in the 
bracken, and saw a noble stag pacing cautiously and yet with 
a cautious fearlessness down towards the stream. Looking 
this way and that, he stepped into the water and drank. 
Then Clive moved slightly, the stag heard him, threw up its 
antlered head and sniffed, and bounded like a thing of air np 
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the monntain-dde, shaking the drops of water from its sUiv 
legs like diamonds. 

^* Wasn't it beaatifol?" ezcliumed Beiyl, with girlish de- 
light *^ Yon are fortanate. It is not often one sees them so 
close. That was a fine stag. Did yon see it quite plainlyP'* 

** Qoite. Yes^ I am fortunate,'' said Olive. ** And it seems 
to me that I owe my sood luck to you. If I hadn't met yon 
in the church I shouM never have found the Weir Water or 
seen the stag." 

** Or been tired out," she put in, smiling. ** I'm not sure 
that all this exertion is eood for you. Here is the cottage, 
and there is the shepherd's wife standing at the door. Isn't 
it a lovely^ spot? There is not a house for miles, and the near- 
est town is Lynmouth, miles and miles away. Nothing but 
moorland hilLs, and sometimes they are blotted out by the 
mists." 

** I've heard of them," said Olive. '' Are they as bad as 
thev are painted?" 

" They are as bad as they can be," replied Beryl. ** Thev 
come on all in a moment, and are so thick that everything is 
wiped out — the whole world disappears, and you cannot see 
your hand before youl" 

*^ You speak as if you were quite proud of them," said 
Olive, with a laugh. 

She echoed the laugh softly. 

** So we are. There's nothing like them anywhere else, 
not even in Scotland. People who set caught in them feel 
lost and bewildered. Sometimes/' she went on with sudden 
gravity, ** they are lost. Only last year a man was enveloped 
m a mist, and wandered down the wrong side of the hill and 
was never seen again." 

Olive stared. 

" Why, what became of himP" 

** He got into a bog and was swallowed up— disappeared 
from the face of the earth." 

*^ Pleasant!" he remarked. ** I hope we shaVt be visited 
by our friend, the mist." 

She laushed. 

*' Oh, tney do not often come at this time of the year, and 
there are no bogs near here. Besides, I should call the dogs. 
Listen! How they bark! Don't be afraid, they won't bite, 
and they only look savage." 

Four magnificent collies, their eyes flashing, their manes 
bristling, came tearing down the hill towards them. 

Olive put out his hand and patted one of them, but he broke 
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ftwav and joined his fellows in leaping npon Beryl with the 
dog s loving welcome. 

" They know me," she said; " I am here so often. Down, 
Karll Down, Lark! Aren't they beaatifal creatures? And 
tiiey are so clever. This grey one went oat by himself in that 
terrible snow-storm of two winters ago, and brought in all the 
sheep when the shepherd himself dared not venture ten yards 
from the cot" 

Escorted by the dogs, they went up to the cottage. Beryl 
shook hands with the shepherd's wife, who greeted her with 
affectionate respect, and glanced shyly at Glive. 

'^ I'm glad to see 'ee^ miss," she said in broad Devon. 
" I'se been watchin' 'ee at the fishin', and I've got 'ee some 
tea on the chance of 'ee comin' up. Do 'ee step in, sir." 

As they entered the cottage, two rosy-cheeked, bare-footed 
children ran from the inner room, and sprang like the dogs 
at BeryL She caught up the younger and held it up before 
her. 

** Well, Lassie I And have you been making the kettle boilf 
and are you going to give me a piece of your scone?" 

The child held the scone to Beryl's lips, and she pretended 
to nibble a piece, laughing softly. 

Olive stood and looked at the scene with a feeling of sur- 

{»rise and novelty. He had never seen a girl like this. She 
ooked so beautiful, so happy in her loving welcome, so fond 
of the child. And how strong she must be to hold it above 
her head, and at arm's-length I She made so exquisite a pic- 
ture with her surroundings, that he could not remove his eyes; 
and, turning to him, she met his gaze. She was not in the 
very least embarrassed in its directness^ but quite as free from 
self -consciousness as usual. 

** This is Lassie, and that is Laddie. They have other and 
proper names, of course; but those are my names for them. ( 
isn't he a handsome little fellow?" she added, in an under- 
tone. 

Olive nodded. He was fond of children, though he rarely 
took any notice of them; but before he knew what he was 
doing, he had coaxed the curlv-headed mite on to his knee, 
and was talking to him about the dogs. 

" I'll make the tea, Mrs. Hern," said BeryL " I know 
you want to see to the cakes; I can smell them in the oven." 

She took oB her hat, artlessly careless of the tumbling oi 
her soft, brown hair, and was immediately absorbed in her 
important task, taltilng the while to the shepherd's wife as if 
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Olire were not present In fact, it seemed that die had fo^ 
gotten him as completely as she had done daring the fishing. 

Oli^e talked to the children and the dogs; but his eyes luid 
his attention wandered to the lovely face and gracef of figure, 
never more ^raoefal and bewildering than now, as she moved 
to and fro before the fire of clumps of red-hot peat, filling 
the teapot and setting out the cups and saucers. 

For the first time for many a dav Glive Marie felt honestly 
hungry; and when Mrs. Hem, with a shy blush, begged him 
to draw up to the table, he regarded the biff loaf of home- 
made bread, the golden scones, and dish of thick cream with 
a smile. 

'' I may sav that yon have saved my life, Mrs. Hem,'' he 
remarked. *^ I was simpiv dying for something to eat, and so 
was Miss Frayne — but she d rather perish than admit if 

" Indeed I wouldn'tl" said Beryl, brightlv. *' Mrs. Hem, 
no one has such scones and cream as yoursi'' 

** Would you mind telling me if you see that I am eating 
too much, liaddie?'* said Glive. 

The shepherd's wife glowed with delight at the kindness 
and appreciation of 'Uhe gentry;'' and, if she had had her 
way, Ulive would, in all seriousness, have eaten too much. 
While he was still hard at work at the tempting scones. Beryl 
sprang up and caught the little girl by the haim. 

'^ I^t us have one run down the hill, and leave these greedy 
people, Lassie!" 

As the two ran out, the child shouting and laughing, the 
woman looked after them with a smile. 

*^ Miss Beryl has a loving heart, sirl" she remarked, shyly. 

" She certainly has," assented Clive. 

** The chiiders think more of her than any one on earth, 
barring their father and me," said Mrs. Hera. *^ An' they*ll 
watch for her comin' for days. But we're all alike in that re* 
gards on the moor; an' in the vale, toa But you know what 
idle is, an' can understand it, sir." 

Olive nodded. 

** My good man says as he didn't believe much in angels 
till he saw Miss Beryl; not that he's a bad man, sir, by no 
means; it's only his way of talking. An' she is an angel; one 
o' God's own." Her face grew grave and her voice reverent 
as she said it; then she smiled. ^* An' you're from London, 
■ir? A relation of Miss Beryl's, I expect?" 

*• No; I'm sorry to say not," said Olive. 

She looked at mm earnestly and a little shyly. 
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" Perhaps yon're her sweetheart, sir?" she said, with the 
intense simplicity of the remote coantry-side. 

Glive felt the blood rash to his face for a moment; then he 
shook his head. 

** No. I wish I were!" he declared. 

The woman cartsied, and looked from side to side with pain- 
ful embarrassment. 

** I beg year pardon, ear," she stammered. *' It's foolish 
an' free o* me — ^^ 

" No, no; not at all," said Olive, ouickly. ** It was only 
too flattering. Besides, I'm afraid Miss lieryl has a sweet- 
heart, or several, already." 

The woman shook her head. 

** No, sir; I'm thinkin' there's no one ^ood enough for her 
hereaboats," she answered, as proudly as if Beryl belonged to 
her, or as if Beryl were a princess. 

** By George! you're right!" exclaimed Olive, warmly. 

" There's no equal of her here," said Mrs. Hem. "Up in 
Lminun, now, perhaps—" 

She broke of! as Beryl ran in with Lassie on her shoulder. 

" We must be going!" she said, breathlessly. 

Olive rose and got his hat, and, under pretence of shaking 
hands with Laddie, slipped a sovereign into his chubby pabn. 

"Thank you for the tea, Mrs. Hem," said Olive. "I 
haven't enjoyed anything so much for weeks." 

He shook hands with her and gave Lassie a kiss, and Beryl, 
who had not uttered a word of thanks, as if the hoepitidity 
were a matter of course, led the way out. 

"And jet the rich pity the poor! I suppose they are 
poor?" said Olive, thoughtfully. 

" Oh, yes," replied ^ryl, cheerfully. " I suppose Hern's 
wages are twelve or thirteen shillings a week." 

" Good Lord!" 

" And there's the cottage and the garden, and a little extra 
at harvest time. Lord Westley lets him do a little work for 
the farmers in the valley — " 

Olive started slightly. 

" What name did you sayp" he asked. 

" Lord Westley, do you mean?" she said. *' Do yon know 
him?" 

" I've heard of him," he replied, casually. 

" That is all we ever do," said Beryl, with a smile. " He 
is an absentee landlord, and never comes here. It is vears 
sinoe any of the tenants have seen him— some never have; 
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and yet he owns all this/' she swept her hand round oompre* 
hensively 

'' Weui he eonldn't Terr well oome/' said Oliye. '' He's 
deadl" 

** Oh, jes, I remember I Well, it applies to his heir— oh, 
isn't it a yoang lady, his daughter?'' 

'' Yes, I thinic so/' said Gliye. '' Hallool what's the mat- 
ter? You've foriirotten something, I suppose." For Mrs. 
Hern's yoice was heard behind them, calling earnestly, ** Miss 
Beryl I Miss Beryll" and she was running down the winding 
track. 

She came up to them, and held out her hand. 

** The sentleman made a mistake. Miss Beryl," she said, 
breathlessly. *' He's giyen Laddie this instead of a shiUin', 
I expect" 

Oliye looked awkwardly at the soyereign in her outstretched 
palm. 

** Oonfouud the boyi Why couldn't he haye kept quiet 
until we were out of si^ht?" he thought; but he said, wiUi 
only the faintest tinge oi embarrassment: 

'* Eh? Oh, ah, yes! Thank you, Mrs. Hem." 

He found a shilling, and took the soyereign and dropped it 
hurriedly into his pocket 

** It isn't necessary, sir," said the woman, shyly drawing 
back. 

*' Oh, come, Mrs. Hem I I was a boy myself, and liked a 
tip wheneyer I could ^t it," replied Olive, and the woman 
reluctantly took the shilling. 

** It'll buy him the whip he's always hankerin' after. Miss 
Beryl," she said. *' It's very kind of the gentleman; but, 
indeed, it isn't necessary!" 

** You ask Laddie's opinion as to thati" put in Olive, with 
a happy touch of bonhomie. 

** How could you be so careless?" asked Beryl, rebukingly, 
when the woman had run up out of hearing. 

** Don't know, I'm sure," he said, penitently. ** It comes 
of keeping one's coin mixed up in one pocket" 

** If it had been any one less honest than Mrs. Hem, yon 
would have lost it; and a sovereign is a great deal," said 
Beryl, gravely. 

''^Yes," he assented, ** so it isl" 

** And, as she said, yon need not have given them anythinff. 
The people about here are really hospitable and very proud. 
Mrs. Hem is too sweet-tempered to take offence; out you 
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mnst be more careful in the future^ or yoa will hozt Uieir 

feelings. '^ 
" I wUl," said Olive. " I will be more carefull" 
*• You'd better sort out your money," added BeryL 
** Yes,'' he assented, meekly, and obediently took ont a 

handful of silver and gold. 
Beryl looked at it with surprise. 

** Why, what a large sum! How careless of youl I sap» 
pose it is all you have for your holiday?" 

'^ Yes," he said, busy separating the coins. 

** How careless! My fatner is just the same. I suppose all 
men are alike." 

** I suppose so. We are a helpless lot." 

** Haven't you a purse?" she demanded, as if she were a 
siBter, and reeardinc him gravely as he slipped the gold into 
the small pocket of nis Nonolk jacket 

" I'm al^d I haven't." 

'* She put her hand into her pocket and drew ont a plain 
leather purse, and extracted a lew shillings, then held it out 
to him. 

*^ I'll lend you thia— or yon can keep it; I have another,'^ 
flhe said, quite simply. 

Olive kept his eyes fixed on the purse. 

^* Thank you very much," he said, trying to speak as un- 
concernedly as she had done; ** 1^11 take care of it." 

** Well, you'd better, or you'll lose all your holiday money," 
she answered, '* and then you'll have to go back before your 
time, and before you are quite well." 

** Which would be a pity!" he said, as he stowed the purse 
away in his breast-pocket, where it lay snug and warm like a 
Uve thing. 

" Why, ves," she agreed, quite simply. 

The perfect innocence and unconsciousness with which she 
had made the gift overwhelmed him, and he walked beside 
her in silence for some minutes. They came to the rods, and 
she picked hers up at once. 

** Oo first," she said, '^ and just fish the pools; there wi£ 
not be time for anything more. Don't wait for me when yoa 
get down to the end." 

He set off; but though he lingered as much as he could, she 
did not catch him up, and he disobeyed her by waiting at the 
meeting of the roads. 

** You've done fairly well," she said, looking into his bas- 
ket, * * but you will catch more when you remember to keep 
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ont of right They are veiy shj. What a lovely evening! 
It most be latel Qood-niffht/' 

She held ont her slim nand, browned by msxij ench days, 
and Olive took it and looked at her with a novel land of grav- 
ity in his eyes. 

** Oood-night/' he said. " I shonld like to thank yon—'' 
He was warned by the surprised expression which began to 
dawn in the lovely eyes. ** Good-nignt!'' 

He had hard work to keep from pressing her hand; but he 
snoceeded in restraining the desire, and with a little nod and 
smile she went on her way. He leant against the gate and 
watched her until she was ont of sight, then he went up to his 
room and opened the window. 

He oouia not see her, but he heard her voioe. She was 
singing as freely, as untroubled, as one of the birds in the gar- 
den. She had forgotten him, no doubt. 

He took out the purse and looked at it, turning it over in 
his hands. It was difficult to believe that this ^irl, whom he 
had met only two nights ago, had given it to him. Then he 
began to change his things slowly. 

As he took out his watch and unfastened the chain, he saw 
the locket 

The watch he usually carried had stopped in the night, and 
he had taken this one, with the chain and trinkets attached, 
from the jewel-box which Parsons had packed. He had not 
worn it for — how many years, two? 

He opened the locket and looked at the fair, too fair, face, 
with bent brows and tightening lips. 

** What made me put the thing on?'' he muttered. ** And 
what made me lie to her? It sticks in my throat even now. 
If she only knew the truth! What would she do? Shrink 
from me? No; she wouldn't understand." 

He closed the locket, and flung the whole thing into the 
jewel-box with something between a groan and a curse. 
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Cliye slept like a top that night, and in the morning woke 
with a novel sensation of strength and brightness. To Mrs. 
Jennings' infinite satisfaction and delight, he ate a good break- 
fast, and when he went out into the fragrant air he drew a 
long breath and expanded his chest, as u life had suddenly 
grown worth living. 

^ There is a magic power in the mixture of sea and moorland 
air, and Sir WiUiam had shown his usual wisdom in sending 
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Lord Oliye Marie into it. Bat it was not the magic air that 
had e£Fected so quick a change in Glivey thoagh he himself 
put it all down to climatic influence. He looked down the 
valley with quite a new feeling; and to his surprise felt no 
longer bored or consumed with the desire to fly the ^^ God- 
forsaken " spot and rush up to London. Instead^ he thought 
of the hot pavement of Pall Mall^ the dusty gravel paths of 
St. James's Park, the noisy suppers and card-parties at Lord 
Wally's or Sir Terence Brady's^ with something like a shuddet. 
How wearisome and vapid it all seemed, contrasted with the 
simple, health-giving life in this enchanted valley! 

Enchanted; yes, that was what it was; and he felt the spell 
working within him. 

It was too hot and bright for fishing, and he set oS for a 
walk. Half unconsciously he went down the valley and 
climbed the side of the hill where Hill Cote stood. Was it 
in the hope of seeing something of Beryl Frayne? If so^ he 
was doomed to disappointment, for she was not visible. 

But as he paused on the wooded slope just below the cot* 
tage he heard the sound of the violin. It was being played by 
a master hand; and as the exquisite music floated down to 
him he wondered whether the player was Beryl herself. 

He left the valley and made his way up to the top of the 
cliff; and he thought of her, and only her, as he tramped along 
— ^not sauntered, as of old, but tramped; for the breeze, com- 
ing softly from the sea, was like a tonic, and he felt the blood 
stirring in his veins as he had not felt it — ^for how long? 

He called up the lovely face, with its blue-grey eyes, and 
its setting of full, soft brown hair with its sunny curls break- 
ing in silky waves on the white brow; and the mobile lips, 
now grave, now smiling, as they exnressed the feeling of their 
owner; he looked mentally upon the girlish, graceful figure 
in its plain, workman-like homespun; and he remembered and 
went over nearly every word she had said in the clear voic^ 
which, for all its clearness, was so sweet and musical. 

Once or twice he took out the purse she had so innocently 
given him, and he smiled as he looked at it and thought of 
the sisterly way in which she had chidden him and bidden 
him be ** more careful." 

What would she say if she knew that he was not the over- 
worked professional man or City clerk which she supposed 
him to be? What would she say if she knew that he was — 
well. Lord Glive Marie, with Lord Clive Marie's reputation? 

*^ She must never know," he said to himself, moodily. 
^' She need not I can keep her ifirnorant nntil I ga I ncm 
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'' Dinner is ready, father,'' she said, and ahe drew her arm 
within his. 

** Yon will excnae me preceding yon — I am blind, Mr. 
Marie," said GliTe^B host 

The yoanfi" man followed father and daughter into the din- 
ing-room. It was small, bat it was as indicative of refinement 
AS the drawing-room. The dinner was simple enough. They 
were waited on by one maid-servant only, bat Gli?e thongbt 
that he had never more thoroughly enjoyed a meal. He was 
hungry, honestly hungry, and the room, lit by the red rays of 
the setting sun, seemed to him like a poem. He could not 
help comparing it with the garish London rooms, with their 
mnumerable electric lights and faint, cloying perfumes; and 
he wondered how he could have borne the latter. 

And only a few days ago he was hankering after them I 

Beryl waited on her father throughout the dinner, cut up 
his food, and filled his fflass with wine. Glive noticed that it 
was Italian Ohianti. Now and again she laid her hand upon 
his arm lovingly, protectingly; and Olive thought that it was 
worth being blind to receive such attention. 

Sebastian Frayne was evidentlv pleased, and a little excited 
bv the visit of a stranger, and, after a while, he talked freely. 
He seemed to know something of London and London society, 
and Clive was in mortal terror lest the blind man should re- 
member his name and rank; but his apprehension wore off as 
the dinner proceeded and Mr. Frayne evinced no signs of 
knowledge. 

*^ Now you may go, Beryl,'' he said, as the maid placed a 
fresh bottle of Ghianti in front of her master. ** Mr. Marie 
will like a smoke. Give him a cigarette." 

^^ I've promised to avoid the subtle cigarette," answered 
Glive, as be opened the door for Beryl. He filled his pipe, 
and smoked thoughtfully, dreamily. 

It seemed to him, as he looked at the blind man and r6und 
the tiny room, that he had drifted into another world. 

Just about this time those of his friends who were perforce 
remaining in London would be setting forth for the Empress 
or the Tivoli, with a supper and cards to follow. And be was 
here sitting, hobnob witn a blind man, smoking a ^ipe, and 
drinking cheap Italian wine. Was it real, or was it only a 
dream? 

Sebastian Frayne talked of himself principally; of his pro- 
fession and the work he had done — all professionals are given 
to this — and Glive listened listlessly untu he began to speak of 
his daughter. 
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** Beryl is a musician, Mr. Marie/' he said, with a barst of 
confidence engendered by the wine and cigarettes; ** a born 
mnsicianl Yoa shall hear her presently. But she will never 
know Fame. There is a reason — '* 

He stopped abruptly. 

" Will you take some more wine?'* 

Gliye declined, and Mr. Frayne rose. Glive ofiFered him his 
arm, and they passed into the drawing-room. 

** Are you fond of music?" asked Mr. Frayne. 

Glive replied in the affirmative, and with a pleased nod Mr. 
Frayne motioned Beryl to the piano. 

" Sing my last song. Beryl," he said; " the * Good-bye, 
Love.' '' 

Quite simply, and without any of the usual hesitation or ex- 
cuse, Beryl went to the piano and sang. 

Glive leant back in one of the well-worn chairs, and listened 
like one spell-bound. Her voice was music itself, a limpid 
stream of melody which stirred the heart and overwhelmed 
the senses. 

He could not find a word in which to thank her; indeed, 
before he could do so, her father said: 

" Good. That E was a trifle sharp. Beryl, was it not? 
Kow play the * Gorsair's Farewell ' — ^mine also, Mr. Marie. 
The violin, Beryl." 

She took up the violin and played, and Glive asked himself 
which music was the sweeter: that of her voice or the instru- 
ment. But he felt a longing to hear the former again. 

Her father nodded approvingly, and Glive managed to get 
out a " Thank you." 

*^ Mr. Marie would, perhaps, like to hear my sonata. 
Beryl," said Mr. Frayne. She put down the violin, and led 
him to the organ; and the blind man began to play. 

Beryl went to the open window, and Ulive followed her on 
CO the terraced gravel walk. The gracious, beautiful pres- 
ence, the strains of the music, were acting like a spell, a 
magic spell. He longed for a smile from her, a touch of her 
hand, with a wistful longing which was quite new to him; for 
it was chastened by a reverence which was almost fear. 

What had come to him? A few days ago, and were this 
another woman, he would have found no difficulty in whisper- 
ing the soft speeches which come so easily to men of his kmd; 
would even have ventured to touch the long, shapely hand 
which rested on the rough, rustic fence. But, as he glanced 
at the lovely face, as she listened dreamily to the music, it 
seemed to him that he could no more dare to attempt to flirt 
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with her than he would dare to seize her m his arms and kifl 
her. 

And yet she was only a eirl, little more than a Bchool-girl^ 
ignorant of the world! rerhape it was her very innocenoe 
and unsaspecting fearlessness which awed him. He could not 
tell; he only knew that his heart was beating fast with her 
nearness, with the sound of her regular breathing, with the 
far-away look of the eyes which were now blue-grey, now vio- 
let, as the stars were reflected in them. 

** Isn't that beautiful?" she murmured, without removing 
her eyes from the stars. 

Glive knew she meant the music. 

^* Yes," he said, ^* but I liked vour song better: I'm no 
judge, you know. Are you going nshing to-morrowr' 

**l don't know; nerha^, she replieo, with an indifference 
which only increasea his interest in her. It was evident die 
was neither thinking of him nor had any great desire for his 
company. 

** If you were, I was going to ask yon to let me go with 
you," he said, humbly. 

*' 1 will see in the morning. Tes, if it should be a fine day; 
of course, I mean a cloudy day. Weather goes by contrary 
with anglers." 

*' We mi^ht eo in the evening, if it should be too bright 
during the aay,'^ he suggested. 

" very well," she said, simply. " We ought to go to 
Simonsbath; but that would be too far for you, as you are not 
strong." 

** Oh, no; it wouldn't," he answered, quickly. ** I am all 
right now, I assure you. I am quite a different man from 
what I was when I first came here." 

There was an eagerness in his tone which she had not heard 
before, and which attracted her attention; and she turned her 
eyes upon him with almost a curious intentness. 

** Yes," she said; quite innocently, frankly, but with a lit- 
tle puzzled note in her voice, " you are quite different. Why 
is that, 1 wonder? Trentishoe must be a marvellous place to 
change you so quickly. It must be the air." 

*^ xes; it's the air, no doubt," he replied, looking straight 
before him, lest she should see the expression which he knew 
was glowing in his eyes. 

*' xou will soon be quite well and strong, and able to go 
back to work again," she said, with a smile, which positively 
hurt him. " You will be very glad." 

" I— I needn't go just yet/' he remarked; " I've got lafher 
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a long holiday. Bat I'd better go back to the farm now, for 
I mast be keeping yoa a p." 

He went into the drawing-room, and wished Mr. Frayne 
good-night. The blind man held his hand for a moment. 

" Pray come and see as again, Mr. Marle,*^ he said. " We 
are very anconventional folk — we live out of the world, yoa 
see — and will not expect 70a to stand on ceremony. If yoa 
are fond of masic — well, we can, at least, always give yoa 
thaf 

" Thanks; I shall be glad," retamed Clive, gratefully. 

The white-clad figure was still leaning over the wooden rail, 
and she turned to old him good-night with a frank, serene 
smile. 

Clive held her hand for a moment longer than was neces- 
sary. 

" You can go out this way — ^you turn to your right,'* she 
said. " Good-nighf 

He went down the garden path, then paused and looked up. 
She was still standing there, and Clive, as he gazed at the dim, 
white figure shining softly in the sweet summer ni^ht, thought 
suddenly of the picture of an angel he had seen m some gal- 
lery; an angel floating in the twilight, with its holy, placid 
eyes fixed on the world below. 

He went down the path, and got into the road. Then he 
took oS his hat and passed his hand across his brow. 

What had come to him? Why should he feel a faint, sad 
sensation at his heart on leaving her, and count the hours till 
their meeting on the morrow? Could it be possible that — 
that he was m love with Beryl Frayne? 

He tried to laugh, but the laugh was a pronounced failure. 
He tried to remember whether he had ever felt in exactly this 
way before; but he could not. He had fancied himself in 
love with some few women, had flirted with many, but the 
fancy had passed away; whereas he felt to-night as if the world 
only contained one woman — a girl with the frank, innocent 
eyes of a child, the serenity and purity of an angel. 

"Good Lord!" he murmured. "I feel as if I were be- 
witched. It — it must be the air. Now, if the marquis were 
here, and could see me, he ^ould smile and advise me to go. 
Yes; that would be wise. But I could not go.'' 

The night was a perfect one; too perfect to permit of bed, 
and Clive paced slowly and thoughtfully alouj^ the high-road. 

" I'll wire Parsons to send me a couple of horses and the 
dog-cart," he said to himself. " Perhaps she'll let me take 
h»K for a drive now and again. And I'll send for some of the 
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latest masio. How beaatifal 8he wonid look with a string of 
pearis round that warm, white neck! What a fool I ami Ai 
if she would aocej)t a string of pearls, or eyen glass beads, 
from me I She said I might go soon; and evidently didn't 
oare whether I went or stayed. I am simply nothing to her 
— nothing. And wh^ the devil should yon be, yon vain 
idiot?" he apostrophised himself, angrily. ** Do you think 
because a parcel of London women are ready to smile on you 
that this pure-minded girl — How different she is from them 
alll I wonder what would happen to me if she really were 
one day to smile on me as some other women have done; if 
she were to just let me kiss her hand. I should go half mad 
with happiness. Ah, well, there*s no fear of my losing my 
senses; she'll never do it, neverl To some other man, some 
fellow worthy of her; not an infernal scamp like myself." 

He broke off with a sigh, and seating hunself on the bank 
beside the road, took out his pipe* 

As he was lighting it, there came the sound of wheels, and 
the bharp beat of horses' feet. 

** A pair, and a good pair," he muttered — ^for Olive Marie 
knew the sound. 

Presently he saw a cloud of dust on the top of the hill, and 
a moment or two afterward a closed carriage came swiftly 
toward him. 

** A private carriage," he said. ** Some one coming from 
a dinner-party. Doesn't look like a country affair, though. 
That's London, I'll swear, from the nags to the coachman's 
buttons." 

The carriage came abreast of Glive; then, as the light from 
its near lamp fell upon him, the coachman pulled up as short- 
ly as he could. 

** Can you tell me whether I'm on the ri^ht road for Ooombe. 
my man?" he enquired, with a pure Cockney accent. 

Clive rose. 

'^ Keep as far as the sign-post, and then turn to the left," 
he said. 

The coachman touched his hat. 

** Beg pardon, sir; mistook you for a tramp! Thank you, 
sir. Can you tell me how many miles?" , 

** I can't, quite," said Clive. ** About twenty, I fancy." 

As he spoke, a lady, who was lying back in the carnage, 
woke, and, with a start, sat up. 

'^ Heaven and earth, I must be dreamin'!" she said to he^ 
self. She passed her hand over her eyes and leant forward. 

She was young and fair, marvellously fair, with blue eye% 
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and soft, fluffy hair all crashed and touzled by the web-like 
Indian shawl which she had drawn over her bare bead in place 
of the latest thing in hats which lay on the seat beside her. A 
beautiful face, and yet with something lacking in it. A face 
to admire, perchance to love— for a time; but not a face to 
trust. 

With a yawn she laid one ungloved hand on the edge of the 
window--it was covered with rings, which sparkled in the red 
glow of the lamp — and leant forward. 

The light was full upon the tall, upright firare in the road, 
and as her eyes rested upon it, her fair face lushed hotly and 
then turned pale. 

** I'm not dreamin' — ^it is — it is himl'* she gasped. She 
drew back swiftly, and drawing the shawl over her head so as 
to conceal her face, peered from behind it, and listened eager- 
ly, her bosom heaving with excitement. 

Well, that will be far enough,'' said the coachman. 

I've come from Minehead. If I could get a drink of 
water—" 

*^ There's a pond at the bottom of the next hill," replied 
Olive, with the interest of a lover of horses. ^* Take 'em up 
quietly; they look hot." 

'^ They are a bit Thank you, and good-night, sir," said 
the coachman. 

He let the horses go, and the carriage rolled smoothly past. 
Glive glanced at the window, but caught a glimpse only of the 
slight girlish figure which had shrunK into the nearest corner, 
with its face shrouded by the shawl. 

She lay back for quite a couple of minutes after he had been 
left behind, then she sat up, tore the shawl away as if stifling, 
and drew a long breath. 

" Olive Marie in this God-forsaken place! What's he doin', 
I should like to know? Some devilry, I'll bet. And I'll flnd 
out before long, or my name's not Patsy Prydel Thank the 
Lord he didn't see me! It was a near thing, though!" she 
added, as she dropped back with a half-vacant, half-mocking 
laugh. 

Oertainly, if he had seen her, Olive would have recognised 
her, for the fair face was that of the portrait Beryl had seen 
in the open locket. 

And it was his money which had bought the spanking 
horses, the carriage in which Miss Patsy Pryde rode so lux- 
uriously, the elegant travelling dress she wore so gracefully, 
and the diamonds which she fl^ed with such generous splen- 
dour. 
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Bebtl and Olhre met every day. 

How bald the statement rcAds, and yet how mnoh it means! 
Sometimes they went fishin^t sometimes for long walks over 
the hills and throogh the vidleys of the lovely Devon country. 
No walk was now too long for Glive Marie, for he had regained 
his health and strength in a most marvellous manner. Sir 
William himself wocud have been surprised at the change in 
his patient, and would scarcely have recognised in the stal« 
wart» alert figure and the bronzed face, reliant with health, 
the pfde, inert young man who only a short time ago had 
lean^ back in lus chair and scoffed at the physician's solemn 
warning. 

And the change was not only physical, but mental and spir- 
itud. Glive Marie had become a new man. To him it seemed 
that he had never really lived until now. He looked back 
upon the past with a commingling of amazement and loath- 
ing; amazement that he could ever have found any pleasure 
in folly and vice, and loathing for everything connected with 
his past career of dissipation. 

lie felt as if he should never want to leave the valley again; 
as if he should be quite content to remain there, leading this 
Arcadian existence, as long as he lived. And yet, with all 
this contentment, he was conscious of a sense of wistful rest- 
lessness. He was only happy when he was with Beryl; when 
he was away from her he longed for the hour when he 
should see her again. She was never absent from his thoughts, 
and he knew that he loved her as a man loves only once in his 
life. 

And yet he dared not tell her so. There was something 
sacred in her innocence, in her unconsciousness of the state ol 
his feelings. Sometimes he wondered whether she guessed 
how it was with him, whether she suspected the ardent love 
that burned in his bosom with a fire that warmed while it 
consumed him; for eyes can speak eloquentlv though the 
tongue be silent, and he felt that every touch conveyed a 
caress and told his love while it pleaded for hers in return. 

But Beryl was quite unconscious. And yet the glimmer of 
a new happiness was dawning upon her. She knew that she 
was glad when they met. She watched for him from the ter- 
race, and he never came but a smile lit up the lovely eyes and 
carved the soft, red lips. She went about the house, singing 
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softly, and with a new note in the beautiful yoice^ a note of 
which she was ignorant, but which her father^s keen ears de- 
tected. 

" You seem very happy. Beryl,'* he said, one morning. 

She started slightly; then, as she put her arm round his 
neck and kissed him, she said, with a little surprise: 

"Ami, father? I think I am. Why should I not be? I 
have everything to make me happy." 

** Everything?" he said. 

" Why, yesl" she responded. ** I have you and the music 
And the weather is so lovely. Have we ever had such a fine 
summer I 1 don't think Trentishoe ever looked so beautiful, 
and I am sure there must be more flowers this year than usual. 
Listen how the birds sing, father!" 

*^ There's some one coming up the path," he said. 

She went quickly to the terrace. 

'* It is Mr. Marie," she told him. " We are going fishing 
over at Knightf ord. '* 

" It is too far," he said. 

" Oh, but we are going to drive. Mr. Marie has borrowed 
the Jennings' jingle, I supi)Ose. I'll run and get my things. 
Tell him I shall not be a minute." 

She was down again almost before Glive had climbed up to 
the house, and stood before him with a soft, radiant smile 
upon her face. A light shot up into Olive's eyes which he 
was glad the blind man could not see. 

"Take vour water-proofs," said Mr. Frayne. "There is 
a feeling oi rain in the air." 

" All right, sir," replied Olive, as they went down the path. 
" I've got plenty of wraps in the trap." 

When they reached the lane at the bottom, Beryl stared 
with surprise; for instead of the jingle she had expected, there 
stood a handsome dog-cart with a magnificent chestnut in the 
shafts. 

" Why, whose is this?" she exclaimed. 

" Oh, it's mine," said Olive, in an off-hand way. " I had 
it sent down from London." 

She went and patted the horse, and looked from it to the 

costly cart Ignorant of the world as she was, she felt that 

such a turn-out did not usually belong to a poor man. 

" What a beautiful horse!" she said; " and what a splendid 

turn-out altogether! I thought yon eaid you were quite poor?" 

** Oh, I want it for — ^for my business," Olive faltered out 
** I travel a good deal. I've got a saddle-horse down toa 
liet me help you up." 
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She accepted the explanation in all innocence, and he put 
her in her seat and carefully arranged a light dust-wrap round 
her; then the boy who had been holding the horse let go. 
The chestnut was nearly thorough-bred, and a perfect trap- 
per, and it went straight forward oyer hill and dale at a pace 
which brought the color to fieryl's face and a happy light to 
her eyes. 

** This is delightful!'' she cried. ** How nice it must be to 
oe well enough off to own such a horse and such a cart!'' 

** Oh, ah, yes I" said Glive, casually. 

His heart was beating fast. It was the first time she had 
been so close to him. Ber arm touched his; her dress swent 
against his legs; when she turned to speak to him he could 
feel her sweet breath turned upon his cheek. Her nearness 
and her perfect unconsciousness stirred the blood in his veins 
and confused and bewildered him. 

He knew that the hand which held the reins trembled, and 
he wondered that she did not notice it. But, indeed, she was 
absorbed in the delight of the drive, and had no suspicions 
that the man beside her was throbbing with a passionate desire 
to exclaim, ** I love you I I love you!" 

The fifteen miles which lay between them and the solitary 
farm-house at which they were to put up the horse passed as 
if they were but fire. 

** Are we here already?" she said, with something like a 
tone of regret. ** How short the distance seems to have been; 
and it is usually so long.'' 

'* We've come quicklv," answered Clive, as he helped her 
down; and he darea not look into her eyes as he held her hand, 
lest she should see the passion burning there. 

As usual, they received a warm welcome from the farmer's 
wife, who seemed unable to let them go to their fishing until 
3eryl promised to come back to tea. 

They went down the hill into the valley through which the 
stream wound like a silver ribbon. The wav was steep, and 
the London girl would in all probability have broken her ankle 
if she had been foolish enough to attempt the pace which 
Beryl accomplished so easily. Clive himself could not, a fort- 
nignt ago, have kept up with her; but he found no difficulty 
in doing so now, and he sprang from boulder to boulder witii 
the ease and firmness of perfect health and strength. Every 
now and then, whenever they came to a particularly big rock, 
he offered her his hand; but she very seldom took it, and re- 
minded him that she had gone down this same hill by herself 
flcores of times. 
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** Toa mast have felt lonely sometimes/^ he said. 

" Oh, yes," she replied, brightly and innocently. " It li 
nicer to have somebody with one." 

As usual, she would not allow Clive to pat up her rod, and, 
as usual, she sent him on in front 

** Wo will meet at that clump of withies,'' she said, point- 
ing up the stream. 

^* I sha'n't miss you?" suggested CliTO, anxiously. 

" Oh, no; you forget you have the lunch in your basketl I 
shall be sure to be there." 

She laughed happily, and he heard her singing softly as he 
went round the next bend of the river. He could scarcely 
keep his attention fixed on the fishing. He was asking him- 
self what he should do. He wanted to tell her that he lov^ 
her. And yet how could he? There were many reasons why 
he could not tell Beryl Frayne that he loved her, why he 
oould not ask her to be his wife; but one would* suffice, and it 
was this: He could not ask her to be his wife without telling 
her who he was, without tolling her of his past, and he shrank 
with a shudder from the mere thought of such a revelation. 
And even if he could bring himself to conceal his past from 
her, the attempt at concealment would be futile. He was 
too well known in the world outside this enchanted valley for 
her to remain ignorant of his past history; some *' good-na- 
tured friend " would be sure to open her eyes, and then — 
His face plaled and his heart sank as he pictured the look of 
surprise and horror, and, perhaps, loatning, which would 
come into her face when she learned the truth, the true char- 
acter of the man she had married. 

Then suddenly the alternative broke upon him like a cold 
rain. If he could not tell her of his love and ask her to be 
his wife, he must leave her. He could not go on like this any 
longer. Leave her! At the mere thought the light seemed 
to go out from the day and the blue sky to darken. She had 
become the life of his life, the one woman in the world, th^ 
one thing worth living for. Without her his future would be 
blank and joyless. Without her — The rod shook in his 
hand, and he wiped the perspiration from his face, which had 
become suddenly pale. 

** Let me suffer as I may," he said to himself; ** I must 
go. I've been a coward and a cur to stop so long. But, 
thank Ood, she has no suspicion of how it is with mel I will 
go before it is too late. Sue will be sorry, I dare say, just as 
one friend is sorry at losing another. Perhaps she will often 
look bi^ck and tbmk of the times we have had together, and 
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think that fchey were yeiy pleasant, and perhaps — perhaps she 
will remember me, mitil — until — some fellow comes alonff, 
some fellow who is not an unlacky devil of a black sheep like 
myself, bat more worthy of her. Why didn't I meet her 

J^ears ago before I came to London and started on that cursed 
ife there? Why didn't I — Oh, what's the use of wishing? 
I can't wipe out the past any more than the nigger can wash 
himself white or the leopard change his spots, ^o; I'll go." 

He strode on along the rough bank, making no pretence of 
fishing, and presently reached their meeting-place; and there 
he flung himself down and waited for her. 

Boon he heard her light footstep, and she stood before him. 

Her face was flushed slightly with the exercise and the sun's 
rays, and a happy light beamed in the blue-grey eyes; indeed, 
they were violet now as they rested on him ; then she looked 
suddenly grave as she saw the colour of his face. 

** Are you tired?'* she asked. 

^* No, no," he answered, busily taking out the lunch. 

** I thought you looked a little pale," she said. *' I am 
always suspicious of this suddenly acquired strength of yours; 
it is so sudden and soon after your illness. It is so easy for 
an invalid to be too confident, and overdo it" 

Glive laughed almost bitterly. 

*^ You need have no misgiving," he said. '^ I am as strong 
as I look; I am better and more fit than I have been for years. 
See here!" 

Quite simply and without any theatrical striving after 
effect, he reached up to one of the branches of the tree, 
gripped it with both hands, and broke it off. It was a feat 
which he could not have performed for some years past, even 
if it had been to save his life. 

Beryl looked at him with the amazement and the half-un- 
conscious admiriation which all women extend to a perform- 
ance of that kind. 

** You must be very strong," she said in a low voice. 

Olive flushed, half ashamS of the action. 

** Oh, it's half a trick," he replied. '' I shall be stronger 
still after lunch. See there; there's a boulder for you to lean 
against." 

She sank down on the thick heather, and he opened the 
packet of sandwiches and handed them to her. She leant 
back and took off her hat. The sun shone upon her gold- 
brown hair and made the gold more vivid and the brown a 
brighter hue; the lines and curves of her supple figure, as she 
lay back in girlish abandon, were grace itselt Her beauty 
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made Olive thrill and tremble. The last time! he thought; 
and the thought seemed to choke him. He felt as if he mast 
take the little brown hand hidden in the deep heather and pat 
it to his lips, and say: 

'' Dearest^ this is * good-bye.' I am going becanse I loye 
yon, becaose I am not worthy to ask yon to be my wife. I 
shall never forget you, never while life lasts. Try and re- 
member me for a little while, try and think of me when yon 
come along the stream here or walk across the moor.'' 

She could not see his face, or she might have been startled; 
as it was, she was qaite happy, and she talked as fi'eely and 
unconscioasly as usual. Now and again, in a pause, she sang 
Boftlv, just as the birds sang above their heads, for very joy 
in life and freedom from care. 

Then suddenly her song ceased; she uttered an exclamation^ 
a swift note of pain and alarm, and snatched her hand from 
its bed of heather. 

" What is the matter?" asked Olive; and he sprang to his 
feet, for her face had gone perfectly white, and a faint look 
of terror was in her eyes, which stared beyond him vacantly. 
*• What is it? Tell me 1" 

She had risen, and stood holding her hand behind her. 

^' Something has stung, bitten me," she said. 

** Where?" he asked, quickly, anxiously. 

^' In the wrist; it was in the heather. See what it was.'' 

Olive sprang to the ^ot where she had been sitting, and 
looked round eagerly. Ue saw the heather stirred a few feet 
from where her hand had rested, and heard the unmistakable 
hiss of a snake. He caught up a stone, tracked the thing 
cautiously until it glided into the open, then dropped the 
stone on it and set his heel upon its head. 

'* What is it?" asked Beryl in a low voice. 
A snake," he replied, trying to speak calmly and easily. 
I thought so," she said. ^' What kind is it? Is it a 
green one?" 

" No," he replied; ** it's brown." 

'' Let me see it," she said, as she came towards him. She 
bent over the thing and looked at it, then her level brows con- 
tracted, and a little shiver ran through her. ^^ It is an adder," 
she said, ^uite quietly. 

Olive bit his lip and steadied his voice. 

** How do you know?" he asked. " I don't think it is. 
It is one of those other brown things — what do you call them? 
-Hsdow- worms." 
^''No/' she said; ''it is an adder. I have seen lots of 
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them. I know it by the Y-mark on its head. DonH you 
Bee it?'' 

He saw it plainly enoagh, and as he remembered all the 
stories he had heard of the fatal effects of an adder's bite, the 
blood seemed to recede from his heart He tamed his sud- 
denly white face to her. 

'' Does it matter?" he asked. ** Is there any harm— dan* 
ger?'* 

She tried to smile. 

'* 1 don't quite know," she replied. ** I think there is. 
It is supposed to be mortal. I remember — one of the Jen- 
nings' farm-boys was bitten by a viper, and he— he died. But 
it might not have been of the bifce.^' 

dive's heart seemed to cease beating. 

*^ Let me see your hand/' he said, almost roughly. 

She held it out to him. Just above the wrist, at a spot 
which the short sleeve had left bare, and between two deli- 
cately blue veins, was a small red mark. The blood rushed 
to Olive's face; he was filled with anxiety for her safety and 
loathing of the beast which had inflicted the injury. 

^* It has bitten you, I see,'' he said. '* What is to be 
done?" 

'' I don't know," she answered, with a faint and tremulous 
laugh. ** It ought to be cut out or burnt, I suppose." 

Instinctively Olive felt for his knife, then he <uew his hand 
from his pocket and shuddered. 

** 1 couldn't do it," he said, almost inaudibly. 

** Give me the knife," she said; then she, too, shuddered. 
" No, and I couldn't do it." 

Olive stood still holding the hand and trying to remember 
all that he had read of snake-bites, their results, and their 
cures; but every remedy which he recollected was beyond 
their reach. 

He looked up at the lovely face, now white, the eyes wide 
open and half vacant with the dread which she strove to con- 
ceal with a woman's brave smile. 

" Do yoa feel any pain?" he asked. 

** There is a queer stinging about the spot," she replied. 
** But it hasn't ^one up the arm yet. I suppose it will go up 
presently and wind about until it reaches my heart. Oh, no, 
no! I don't believe there's any harm in it." | 

" The Jennings' boy died," he said, hoarsely. ** The place 
is swelling already. Gome down to the stream and let me 
bathe it.'^ 

She let him lead her down to the river with a helpless oou' 
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fidin^ in his strength^ a tender obedience to his command, 
which she woald not have yielded an hoar ago. Still holding 
her hand in his strong fingers, he knelt beside the ronninjic, 
babbling water which so short a time ago had sang so masi- 
cally, bat now seemed to roar with a sallen, insidioas threat. 

He bathed the place, and she looked down at him dreamily. 

'* It is swelling/' she said. ^* How virnlent the poison 
mast be. I — I wonder whether it is a painfal death.'' 

He sprang to his feet, his face flushed, his eyes glowing. 
At that instant there had flashed across his mind the old story 
which every schoolboy knows, of the qaeen who had sacked 
the poison from the arrow-woand in her hasband's side. 

He gripped her hand and bent his head. Beryl shrank 
back. 

" What are yon going to do?" she asked. 

*^ I am going to draw oat the poison," he CKdd. 

** No I" she exclaimed, sharply, swiftly. 

" Bat I am," he said, qaietly. 

** "So, no!" she exclaimed again; and she tried to wrench 
her hand from his grip. 

*' Keep still," he said, quietly, bat with that tone of com- 
mand which goes straight to a woman's heart. 

** You shall not!" she cried, breathlessly. '' It may be 
dangerous. I will not let you do it I" 

He laughed shortly, and gripped her arm just below the 
elbow with his other hand. She was held as if in a vice; bat 
still she tried to stru^^le. 

*' Be still!" he said. *^ I mean to do it. I don't know 
whether it's any ose— it may be all romance; but I'll try it" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

He looked ap at her for an instant. His passionate love 
burnt in his eyes, and as her own met them they fell. A 
^remor passed over her. She felt powerless to resist, incapa-' 
ble even of a single movement. His eyes, with their burning 
light, held her even more firmly than his iron grip. 

''Oh, don't! Oh, don't!" she pleaded. *^The danger— 
the danger!" She tried to free herself, and her lithe Dody 
writhed away from him. 

He held her firmly. 

** Keep still!" he said, fiercely. '' There is no danger to 
me, and 1 care not if there be!" 

He bent his head, and she felt his warm lips upon her arm. 
There was a strange sensation, as if her life's blood were being 
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drawn from her. A faintness, an ezanisite faintness of pain 
and joy subtly combined, overwhelmed her; her eyes closed^ 
her boay swayed to and fro. He seemed to be drawing the 
yerj life from her being — and yet she did not mind. 

She made no effort to resist him noW. She was powerless, 
helpless. Her eyes, half hidden by their long dark lashes, 
rested apon him. Unconsoiously she stretch^ oat her un- 
woanded hand and laid it softly upon his bent head. 

Even at that supreme moment, when life and death might 
be hanging in the balance, her touch thrilled through him. 
The warm blood rushed back to his heart He took his lips 
from her arm and looked up at her with a passionate devotion. 
He felt that if he could die at that moment, death would have 
for him a sweeter joy than any life could give. 

For a moment or two he still held her hand and arm, and 
she stood trembling, shaking in every limb. To her sight the 
blue sky was shot with flames, the stream roared in her ears 
like a mountain torrent; all her beiug responded to, ached 
with, the touch of his lips. A divine gratitude, tenderness,' 
flowed from her eyes, her lips were parted with a smile that 
was not so much a smile as an agony of inarticulate gratitude. 

Olive released her arm, bent over the stream, and rinsed his 
mouth. Then he took her hand and looked at the snake- 
mark. 

** The swelling has mne down," he said, quietly. 

She tried to Bpeak,l)ut for a moment her voice would not 
come. Then the said, tremulously: 

" How could vou do it?*' 

He smiled. It seemed to him so natural, so inevitable a 
thin^to da 

'^ There must be danger I" she said. ** You have taken 
the poison from me; you — you may die!*' 

" I don't think so," he replied. " At any rate, Fm not 
afraid. It doesn't matter in the very least whether I live or 
die; but you — ah, well, that's different." 

** Not matter?" she said, her eyes flzed upon him with an 
expression which they had never yet worn. 

** Not in the least," he answered. ^* Let me look at your 
arm again." 

She put it behind her for an instant, then, under his gaze, 
she held it out again. He took it and bent over it, and his 
lips nearly touched it; but he checked himself. 

** You must see a doctor at once," he said. *^ This rough 
surgery of mine may not be sufficient. Gomel" 

** And you, tool" she exclaimed, falteringly. 



IX 
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They picked ap their rods and went back along the stream. 
Olive looked straight before him. He was in a dream — a de- 
licioas dream. Gould it be that he had saved her life? The 
thoaght sent his blood whizzing throagh his veins. 

She, too^ looked straight before her; but now and again she 
glanced at him with a half-troubled expression. All her 
woman's soul was in a stir and tumult. This man whom she 
had only regarded hitherto as a friend and pleasant com- 
panion had risked his life for her. A new feeling, a new sen- 
sation, stirred within her heart. She felt the iron grip of his 
hand upon her wrist and arm, and, more than all else, she felt 
the warmth of his lips upon her wrist He had risked his life 
for her. And how masterfully, with what indifference to hifl 
own safety he had done it! If he had been her own father, 
her own brother — if she had had one — ^he could not have done 
more. She looked at him with a new and subtle appreciation 
m her gaze. How handsome lie was — ^how strong! She had 
thought him weak — an invalid; b^t he had proved her mas- 
ter — had saved her against her wish and will. She walked 
beside him with bent head. 

At that moment the longing to throw his arms round her 
and strain her to his breast was strong within Glive; but he 
restrained himself. How could he do so without saying, *^ I 
am Lord Glive Marie; my history yon can glean from any of 
the society papers. I am unfit to be your husband, or the hns^ 
band of any pure, unstained girl?" 

They reached the farm. Still pale and wan, they sat down 
to the bountiful tea which the farmer's wife had provided for 
them. Like Mrs. Hern, she insisted upon treating them as 
an engaged couple, and she left them to themselves. Beryl 
poured out his tea for him; but she could not raise her eyes to 
his face, though she saw him as plainly as if she looked at 
him. Glive drank and ate in a kind of dream. He felt the 
soft, warm arm upon his lips, he felt the touch of her hand 
upon his head. Passion wove a glamour around him which 
confused and bewildered him. 

It was almost a relief when he went out and ordered the 
horse to be harnessed. The whole household collected in the 
front to see them off, and the farmer's wife smiled and nod- 
ded at them in a benedictory way. She was firmly convinced 
that they were engaged, and was delighted that Miss Beryl 
should have got so handsome and fine a gentleman. 

** Miss Beryl, 'er be lookin' rather pale like," she said to 
Glive as he put Beryl in her seat ^*lt be the heat, I make 
no doabt; and Miss Beryl she be that strong and lissom that 
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she don't toke no thonRht o' gettin' tired; bat the drite 'ome 
'all bring the color to er cheeke.'' 

Olive looked at Beryl anzioosly as they drove off. 

'^ Do yoa feel ill?" he asked. ** Wrong in any way?*' 

She shook her head. 

" No/' she said in a low voice. ** And yoaP" 

** Why, what should be wrong with me?" he asked in reply. 
'' The poison coald only hart if it got throagh the broken 
skin, I suppose. Best assured, there's not the least danger to 
me. Let me see yoar wrist." 

She held it oat to him for an instant, then drew it out of 
siffht again. 

There was no sign of swelling, bat there was a red mark 
larger and more distinct than bd!ore; it was not caused only 
by the snake's bite. 

** Put it in your lap, where I can see it when I want to," 
he said. 

She smiled faintly, hesitated a second, then obeyed, as if 
she could not help herself. 

There was no laughter, no snatches of song now. She sat 
quite motionless, looking straight before her; and yet she 
could see his face. His brows were drawn straight, the firm- 
ly chiselled lips pressed tightly together. His nearness had 
meant nothing to her as they had driven out in the morning, 
but now the touch of his arm seemed charged with a subtle 
significance; and every time she felt it a thrill ran through 
he"". And yet the silence was no constraint; she felt as if she 
knew what was passing in his mind; that it was his anxiety on 
her account which kept him silent, and the thought gave her 
a strange and novel pleasure. 

*^ It doesn't seem to be swelling," he said, after they had 
driven some distance. 

** No," she answered; ^* I feel sure that it is all right" 

** I wish I could feel as confident," he rejoined. 

** Perhaps if 1 put mv arm out of sight you would forged 
it?" she said. 

** No, I shouldn't," he responded. '' Please keep it where 
it IB." 

She let it remain within sight in her lap. 

As they came to the cross-roads they saw a gig ambling 
towards them. It was driven by a groom in a weather-worn 
livery, and a little old man sat by his side. 

** Who was that?" Olive asked, as they passed them. 

" That was the doctor," she replied. 

**Qh, why didn't you tell mer" he exclaimed^ reproach- 
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folly; and he tamed the chestnut sharply^ and overtook the 

^he groom polled op, and the doofcor raised his hat again. 

" Good-momingy Miss Frayne. Want me?" 

Beryl shook her head; bat Glive said: 

'^ xesy if yooplease, doctor. Miss Frayne has been stnng 
by an adder. Will yoo look at the place? ' 
; The old doctor was oat of his trap in a moment and roond 
w her side. ' 

Beryl held oat her wrists and he examined it, at first with* 
cot any expression on his wrinkled face— in fact^ with the doc- 
tor's mask on, and then carioasly. 

** Are yoo sore it was an adder?" he said, ^* There's no 
inflammation." 

^^ It was an adder," affirmed Beryl in a very low voice. 
** But — bat this ^ntleman, Mr. Marie, drew out the poison." 

The doctor looked op at Olive sharply. He did not need to 
ask how it had been drawn oat. 

** That was a wise and clever thing to do, sir," he said. 

'' I'm glad of that," replied Glive. ** It was the most natu- 
ral thing, at any rate." 

*^ Is there any harm to Mr. Marie?" she asked, with a 
quiver in her voice. 

Her face had flushed crimson, but had grown pale again. 

** None at all," said the doctor. '^ But there might have 
been great danger to you if this gentleman had not acted so 
promptly. Don't be alarmed." 

** I am not alarmed — on my own account," said Beryl, with 
downcast eyes. 

** No mischief will come of it, or the place would be in* 

flamed and angry. Take two or three glasses of wine when 

you get home, and go to bed early; no playing the violin to- 

.night, mind! Good-bye — ^good-bye. And go^-bye to you, 

*air!" 

' He held out his hand to Olive and gripped the young man's 
strong hand in his thin and wrinkled one, and looked into 
Glive s eyes with that silent admiration which one brave man 
feels for another. 

Olive drew a long breath of relief as he drove along. 

*^ You are not anxious now?" she asked, trying to laugh. 

'^ Not so much," he replied; ** but I shall not be quite easy 
till I see you again to-morrow. I shall see you to-morrow?" 

*' To-morrow is Sunday; you will see me at church," sh6 
■aid. 

They reached the gate opening on the winding path to Hill 
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Oote^ and Oliye got down and held out his arms. She did not 
merely give him her hand, as she had done in the morning, 
bat she let him take her bodily. For a moment, he telt as if 
he must, at all costs, press her to his heart; but he restrained 
himseli and set her down gently, as if she were a little child. 
She stood for a moment with downcast eyes, then she raised 
them slowly to his face. 

'' Gk>od-bye!'' she said, and her Toice faltered. " I am try- 
ing to thank you. And — and I can'tl I would ask my father 
to; but I don't want to tell him." 

^' No, donHI'^ he cried, quickly. ** It would only alarm 
him. There is nothing to thank me for. If you knew — '' 

He checked himself and set his lips firmly, for he felt that 
if he uttered another word he must tell her of his great love 
for her; and he dared not He held the soft, warm hand a 
moment, then released it slowly, and with a long look at him 
she turned and went up the path and out of sight. 

He drove the chestnut home at a walk; for was he not 
going away from her? When he reached the farm he went 
straight to his room and paced up and down. He knew he 
must go, and as soon as possible. He coald not leave on the 
morrow, for it was Sunday; besides, he could not tear himself 
away without saying a definite '' good-bye.'' He must see her 
once more — for the last time. 

Completely restored to health as he was, he slept well that 
night; out she was with him in his dreams every hour of it, 
and when he woke in the morning his first thought was of 
her. The Sabbath peace brooded over the valley. To Olive, 
in his changed condition of mind and spirit, the place seemed 
like Paradise. The bells began to ring melodiously, and he 
walked slowly toward the church. 

Beligion and Glive, hitherto, had had very little to say to 
each other; but this morning he felt a longing for the quiet 
of the church, for the beautiful service, and, alas! above all, 
(for the exquisite music which would come floating down from 
the organ-loft. He hoped that she would be well enough to 
plav that morning — his last morning! 

A few minutes before, the carriage which had stopped be- 
side Glive to enquire its way three nights ago, pulled up in a 
lane just out oi sight of the church, and the woman called 
Patsy Pryde, after looking out of the window cautiously, 
alighted. Her small and dainty figure was very qiiietly 
dressed, and she wore a veil of ^rey gossamer which effectu- 
ally concealed her face. She waited until the bell had ceased 
»nd the last strollers had entered the church, then she went 
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qtlickly np the path^ entered noiselessly, and slipped into the 
last seat 

From thence she had a ^iew of the whole of the interior, 
except, of coarse, the organ-loft above her. She saw Clive 
sitting in one of the front pews, and she flashed as she shrank 
back a little, thoagh he could not see her anless he tarned 
completely and looked back. 

She looked roand the charch curionsly and keenly, espe>^ 
cially at the women; then she frowned slightly and bit her 
lips softly, as if she were pazzled. 

The congregation was the typical one of a country hamlet 
or village. There were the farmers and some of their wives; 
one or two visitors from Lynmouth, who had walked over; 
the vicar's daughter; the doctor's wife. But to her amaze- 
ment, Patsy Pryde could not find one pretty face. Her look 
of perplexity increased as she gazed at the women, and then 
at Ix)rd Olive. What on earth was he doing in charch, of all 
places in the world, and why did he look so altered? She had 
never seen that expression of gravity, of earnestness, of some- 
thing that was almost melancholy, on his handsome face be- 
fore. 

Presently the "Venite** commenced. She had been too 
late for the voluntary, and now, as the music rolled out and 
an exquisite voice led the singing. Miss Patsy Pryde gave a 
perceptible start, for she was an artist herself, and she knew 
when she heard good music and a fine voice. 

*'My! that's the voice of a leading lady!" she murmured 
to herself. ^' And she can siug, tool Who on earth can it 
be? A swell pro. stoppin' at Lynmouth, I expect, and come 
over for the service. Lor', how she must startle them! Or 
p'r'aps they don't appreciate it; they look like a lot of sheep,'* 
she added to herself, as she looked round contemptuously. 

The service went on its peaceful way. Miss Patsy Pryde 
listened with professional appreciation to the admirable play- 
ing and the sweet, sympathetic voice. She enjoyed these, but 
I am afraid that she thought the vicar's long and rather prosy 
sermon a decided bore. 

When the congregation rose to leave, she slipped out and 
took np her position round a corner of the church, just behind 
the porch. The thin stream of people meandered down the 
path and dispersed, and presently out came Clive. He walked 
as far as the gate, but there waited. A few minutes after- 
ward Beryl left the church with her father on her arm. 

At sight of the beautiful girl, at the flush which rose to the 
sweet uoe as Clive came up the path to meet them. Miss 
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Patsy Pryde crimsoned from seek to templ& Her bliM^efet 
gleamed, the Cupid lips carved into Quite an ugly sneer, luod 
the small, beringed hands clenched at ner side. 

*' So that's her, is it?'' she said to herself. 

She remained, watching them, with a gleam in her eyes and 
the Bueer on her lips, until they had disappeared* As she 
turned to so to her carriage, Saunders, the seztoUy shuffled 
out She hesitated a moment, then she went up to him. 

'' Gan you tell me the name of that young lady who's just 
gone out with her father and the young gentlemanP" she 
asked, carelessly. 

Saunders shaded his eyes and looked after BeryL 

'' Sartinly I can," he said. '' That be Miss Frayne of Hill 
Oote." 

Miss Patsy Pryde repeated the name as if she meant to le- 
member it 

** She plays the organ?" she enquired, sharply. 

** She do," assented Saunders, grumpily. He wanted to 
get home to his dinner. 

'' What was the name of the gentleman, do you know?" 
she asked. 

*' Which 'un^the young 'un?" said Saunders, still more 

frumpily. ** He's Mr. Marie, as is stayin' at Holly Farm, 
don^t know no more about 'im, so it's no use askin' me, 
mum," he said, testily. 

But Miss Patsy Pryde had got all she wanted, and she went 
quickly to her carriage. 

** So that's the game, is it?" she muttered, as she leant 
back. " ' Mr.' Marie! I thought you were up to mischief. 
Weil, I admire your taste, any way. She is good-looking 
enough, and she sings like Patti. Trust you for finding out 
the best of 'em I Yes; I see your game, my dear Clive. But 
I think / come in somewhere here." 

She laughed softly; but it was not a pleasant laugh, bv any 
means, and it did not harmonise with the fair face and almost 
child-like blue eyes. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TTkoonsoious of Patsy Pryde's presence, and her amiable 
intentions, Clive walked home with Beryl and her father. 
He could not, within hearing of Mr. Frayne, enquire after the 
wound in her wrist, bat he looked at her anxiously, and she 
met his significant glance with a smile. As he had come up 
the path towards them, she had greeted him for the first time 
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with a blasL It was faint and fleeting, and left the clear 
iyory of her face almost instantly; bat it had been there. 

For the first time, the lovely eyes seemed to avoid him, 
after the first glance of his face — a glance as anxious as his 
had been — and she was very quiet and silent She had lain 
awake nearly all the night, thinking of him. 

When Love first comes to a maid, he casts before him a 
shadow of something like fear, especially when the girl's na^ 
ture is as pure and her mind as mnocent as Beryl's. After 
all, though Love's chains may be of flowers, tney are still 
chains, and a woman knows, innocent though she may be, 
that, at the approach of Love, her old freedom is departing 
never to return. 

Then, again, as the poet remarks, ** Love's feet are softly 
shod with pain;" there is no rose without its thorn, no joy 
without its alloy of sorrow and doubt 

Beryl knew, as she looked at the spot which his lips had 

{tressed, that a change had already come over her life. She 
elt a different girl from the one who had set out in the morn- 
ing so blithe and gay of heart What the change was she 
scarcely knew. She did not try to analvse it; but all night 
long tlie thought that Glive had risked his life to save hers 
brooded over her like a spirit. 

Every incident of the scene, every trivial detail, rose before 
her; she felt again, twenty times, the grip of his strong hand, 
the touch of his lips. It was the touch of the master; and 
while there was joy in the remembrance, there was a certain 
shrinking: for woman dreads a master. 

She htA tried to forget him during the service, but her eyes 
wandered towards him, and, though she knew it not, a new 
and tender light was flowing in their depths. Glive was 
rather silent as he walked up with them to the house. He 
refused to stay to the mid-day dinner, but he was at church 
again in the evening, and he went home with them, and re- 
mained to supper. 

She seemed more beautiful to him that evening than ever. 
The charm of her presence stole o^er him like a subtle per- 
fume; and the very change in her manner, her subdued voice 
and evading eyes, only fdded to the spell. She played and 
sang, and he listened like a man entranced. He could watch 
her unseen and unrestrained, and every line of the graceful 
figure, the curve of the white neck, the pose of the small 
head, with its soft, full hair, were photographed on his mind. 
Once he got up and went to the piano to turn over the music 
for her, and as she lifted her eyes with mute thanks, the al' 
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most Irresistible temptation to bend over her and whisper, '* I 
love you!" assailed him so fiercely that he was obliged to walk 
away abruptly. 

He tried to tell her that he was going on the morrow; he 
thought that he would briug it out casually, and with an air 
of indifference, or with just a proper amount of friendly re- 
gret; but, as the time wore on, he found that he could not do 
sa The words stuck in hia throat, and would not leave his 
lips. 

He decided that he would go away without a word, and 
write a friendly line or two from London. We are told that 
our good intentions pave the way to Hades; and, if it be true, 
it is equally true that we are often unwittingly assisted in our 
fatal road-making. Just as he was getting up to go, Mr. 
Frayne said: 

** Beryl, Saunders tells me that the thatch on the kitchen 
roof must be seen to at once.'' Saunders did odd jobs at 
Hill Cote, and was a kind of master-of -all- trades as well as 
sexton. ^'He tells me that there's no reed to be got in 
Trentishoe, but that we shall have to go to Moorpath for it. 
I was thinking you might borrow the Jennings' jingle and 
drive over to-morrow and see about it." 

Olive's heart leapt as he listened. Here was an excuse for 
one more day with her — one long, last day. 

" No need to borrow the Jennings' jingle, sir," he said. 
*^ I will drive Miss Beryl " — he had got into the habit of call- 
me her Miss Beryl, as all the people round did. ** I shall be 
delighted if she will allow me to do so." He tried to speak 
in a casual way, and selected a cigarette with great care as he 
spoke. 

Two days ago Beryl would have accepted readily, and with 
a smile and nod, but now she stood with her eyes downcast 
and a sudden swift blush on her face. 

** You will want to ^o fishing," she said in a low voice. 
** I think to-morrow wul be a good day; and I can take the 
Jennings' jingle." 

" I should much prefer the drive," he replied. And he 

fot up, as if that settled it. She breathed a snarp little si^h, 
nt raised no further objection; and Mr. Frayne Qianked him 
easily. 

For the first time. Beryl did not go out with Olive as far as 
the terrace, but said good-bye at the window. He lingered a 
moment. 

•' You are quite well to-night?" he asked. " You fed no 
ill effects?" 
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" Oh, no, nop' she responded. " And you?*' 

He laughed. " Not in the least," he assured her. ** I was 
never better — never half so well — in my life." 

Her eyes rested on him for a moment. *^ I am very glad," 
she said, and her voice was slightly tremulous. ^' I have been 
very anxious." She turned and left him as she spoke; aad 
the sweetness of her words and her tone remained with him 
all the way home. 

Next day, at the appointed time, he drove round for her. 
The day was hot, and the sun shone through a kind of haze — 
the Devon haze. She came down the path with her light 
water-proof on her arm. 

** Father says it is going to rain," she said, as she lifted 
her eyes to him. '* Shall we go?" 

His heart sank. He looked at her in silence for a moment 
Was he to be robbed of her this last day? She waited, with 
downcast eyes. 

** I don't mind the rain, but perhaps — ^you — ?" 

She lifted her eyes with another smile. 
** In Devonshire one learns to think nothing of the rain," 
she declared. 

** That's all right Come on, then!" he said, in a man's 
fashion, and he went to lift her into the dog-cart; but sh^ 
seemed to evade him, and, just touching the rail, got up 
quickly. He noticed the evasion, and he wondered what 
caused it. Was she just a little offended with him for treat- 
ing her so roughly the other day? It was just possible. She 
was so different from any other woman he had met, so pure, 
so maidenly; he remembered how sternly he had spoken, bid- 
ding her be still; how he had almost bullied her; how tightly 
he must have gripped her arm. 

They drove off very quietly, almost silently. He drew the 
dust-wrap over her knees, and doubled up his water-proof for 
a footstool for her feet If her nearness had thrilled him be- 
fore, it moved bim ten times more intensely now. Though 
he, in very truth, thought so very lightly of it, what he had 
done for her seemed to have forged a connecting link between 
them. He felt as if she were in some way belonging to him; 
a dangerous feeling for a man in his case! 

Presently they began to talk; he led her Into speaking of 
her drlhood, and he listened intently and with all his som to 
her frank, ingenuous confidences. 

^' I have always felt as if I were different from other girls," 
she said; and as she spoke she was conscious of the pleasure 
and subtle delight of talking to him of herself and ner own 
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lito. *' Other girls hare a mother, and sisterB* and brothen^ 
but I haye had no one but my father. We have always lived 
together in the qaiett solitary way you see. Sometimes when 
I meet other girls— there is a tennis-partj at the vicaragei or 
an i^temoon tea at the Welladajs% sometimes — I feel strange, 
and as if I belonged to another world than theirs. I can't find 
anything to talk to them about; and, though I try, I cannot 
get up any interest in their conversation. They have all been, 
or lived, in London, and I know nothing of it And I don't 
care about dress.'' 

''Don't youp" he sfud. '^Yon are always so perfectly 
dressed!" 

She opened her lovely eyes npon him with an amused smOe* 

'' I'm afraid yon say that because you don't know," she re 
marked. 

He thought of his vast experience, of his reputation as a 
critic of woman's apparel, and smiled half bitterly. 

'' Oh, yes, I do,'' ne said. *' I have noticed that you never 
wear an unbecoming colour — that your things always fit you 
as if they grew on you." 

** Why, now can you say so?" she exdauned. '^ I make 
fhem nearly all myself I" 

** Perhaps that^s why," he said. ** But go on; yon were 
sayine^— " 

'* What was I sayinffP" she asked. '* Oh, that I felt so 
different from other girls. I know that they regard me curi- 
ously, and as if thev, too, felt I were diflerent from them. I 
often wish my mother had lived. Then I should have been 
like other girls. You have seen her portrait?" 

Olive n^ded. '' Yes," he said. '' She must have been 
yery beautiful. You are very like her." The inferential 
compliment passed over unheeded. 

"So my father says," she replied. " He was yery fond of 
her, of course; he cannot speak of her even now without tears. 
I don't remember her. Sne must have died when I was very 
young. But why am I telling you all this?" She laughed 
softly. 

** Because, yon know, I like to hear it," he said. ** Any- 
thing, however trivial, concerning yourself interests me." 

She was silent a moment, then she said^ and naturally 
enoueh: 

" Have you any brothers and sisters?" 

Olive began to quake. Was she going to ask him about his 
family? 

" No," he answered. '' I was an only child*" 
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** We are alike in that respect/' she said. Then she looked 
at him with sudden wonder. ** I thought you said that the 
portrait in your locket was that of your sister?'' 

Olive managed to keep his countenance^ but he mentally 
cursed himself fluently. 

** I meant the only boy," he said. ** My sister — ^she's dead* 
My father and mother died when I was young, and I was 
brought up by an uncle." He grew hot, and raged inwardly. 
** What a lovely viewl" he broke ofiFl 

She looked round. ** Oh, it is too misty to see it perfectly. 
I am hoping it will clear presently. There is a magnificent 
view from that tor. It's out of our way, but we might walk 
to the top after lunch, while the horse is resting." 

" We will," he said. 

" That's Moorpath in front of us," she observed presently. 

They drove into the small village, where their appearance 
and the swell turn-out caused quite a sensation. The land- 
lord of the small inn came out in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, and half a dozen eager, ready hands took a part in un- 
harnessing the chestnut. Olive ordered lunch, and then he 
and Beryl went to the farmer who owned the precious reed. 
They arranged for the necessary quantity, and returned to the 
inn. 

Bervl's shyness, if shyness it could be called, had worn oS, 
and she presided at the simple but bountiful lunch with all 
her wonted, quiet gaiety. 

As he sat opposite her, Olive felt that he had never been so 
happy in all his life. It was a pleasure to look at the lovely 
face flushed with health; it was a joy to meet the clear gaze 
of the violet eyes; it was a delight to listen to the musical 
voice, the soft, girlish laughter. There was a scarcity of 
knives: they made a joke of it; the ham was salt, and they 
discovered a fund of humour in the facf. He watched her, 
as she cut the bread, with the hungry, thirsty look of a lover. 
He noticed every movement of the graceful figure, every turn 
of the sapple wrist. Was it months or weeks or years ago his 
lips had pressed the white wonder of her arm? 

*' I feel as if I had caused a famine in the land," he said. 
** No more cream, no more anything. Let us go out." 

They left the inn^ and wandered aimlessly through the one 
street. 

" Oh, you wanted to go up the tor," she said. 

He dian't particalarly want to go anywhere, but he was 
ready to go with her to the remotest ends of the earth. They 
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left the Tillage, and, as they did so, and began to climb, ht 
looked np at the sky. 

** What aboat water-proofs?'' he asked. 

** Oh, it can't rain much,'' she replied, carelessly. 

They ch'mbed slowly, and the moorland air blew freshly 
across their faces. In his new-found strength, Clive felt as if 
he coald cross the Alps. Beryl stepped lightly beside him. 
He thonght of a poem he had read — ^by one of the minor 
poets of the day— entitled ** The Moantain l^ymph.'' Surely 
the poet must haye seen, and been walking beside, some such 
embodiment of grace and youth and health as Beryl Frayne! 

They reached the top of the hill. Like most persons who 
climb for a yiew, they were disappointed. A yellow haze 
hnnff oyer the mountains, and clung to the yallejs beneath. 

"I'm sorry," said Beryl. " It's almost like a mist." 

" I should like to see one of these mists of yours," he de- 
clared. " I can scarcely belieye they are as terrible as yoa 
say." 

She laughed. ** Wait till you are lost in one!" she said. 
" By the way, this is rather a nasty place for a mist. There 
is a big bog at the bottom of this hill — it is called Fellen Bog. 
They say — I hope it is not true — that there are seyeral per- 
sons, bodies, buried in its depths." 

They sat down on the top of the hilL Beryl clasped her 
knees m her hand. 

" Oh, how thirsty I am!" she said, half nnconscionsly. 

" It's that confounded ham," returned Clive. " I noticed 
a little rill just below here. I'ye got a collapsible glass in my 
pocket; I'll go down and fetch yon a drink." 

" Oh, no, no," she said. ** Don't trouble." 

" It's no trouble," he answered; and he sprang up and be- 
gan to descend the hill. 

Beryl looked at after him with a ireamy light in her eyes. 
At that moment the thought flashed across her: What should 
she do when he was gone? And he might go any day I What 
a blank her life would seem I Her life! He seemed to haye 
entered into it, become part of it — become necessary to it. 
Was there any one like him? So gentle, so tender, and yet so 
manly I He had brought into her life a flash of sunlight, a 
warmth of the yery sun itself. And he would go presently, 
and she would see him no more. A pang of pain shot through 
her whole being; her head drooped; her hands, clasped round 
her knee, clenched together tightly. She looked before her 
with a yacant, dreamy gaze. 

Suddenly, the wind fluttered, like the wings of a bird, a 
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fine rain fell driftingly, and^ in another instant, the extraor- 
dinary mist swooped down apon her^ and blotted ont not only 
the dim view, bat the objects near to her hand. 

A famous Devon mist had come. She sat for a moment 
easily enough; then, as the mist increased in density, she real- 
ised its significance. She herself was quite safe. She had 
only to sit still and wait until the mist had passed. But 
Olive I He had ^one down the hillside; he would try to make 
^his way bacis to her, and he would not be able to find bis way. 
Near to them, just below them, was the fatal bog; he might, 
in his ignorance of the locality, wander into it. If he did — I 

She sprang to her feet, a lively terror thrilling and throb- 
bing through every vein. 

She called to him; and, in that moment, she remembered 
only his Christian name. 

*^ Glivel Clive!'' rose from her lips, and echoed dully across 
the mi8t-clad hills. 

Her voice, clear as it was, could not penetrate the thick 
vapour. She could not see her hand before her; and she knew 
that he, too, must be as densely enveloped, and as helpless. 

She tried to pierce the mist. It was impenetrable. She 
pictured him wandering aimlessly to and fro; she saw him 
walking blindly to the horrible death which awaited him so 
near at hand. And, in that moment, the love for him which 
lay dormant in her heart rose in all its conqueriug strength 
and might. 

She knew that she loved hinL She felt that she would will- 
ingly lay down her life for him. She knew that he was more 
precious to her than life itself. And she was here, and he was 
— where? Wandering, probably, to his death 1 She stretched 
her arms above her head and called on God to help and save 
him. 

^ What should she do? To remain there inactive was impos- 
sible. With her heart beating like a sledge-hammer, she de- 
scended the hill slowly. At every twenty steps she called to 
him. And it was always ^^Glive." 

She forgot herself entirely. All her heart and soul was 
bound up m him, and the desire for his safety. He had saved 
her life; his life was in danger. And she alone could save it. 

Blindly, uncertainly, stumbling often, with her hands out- 
stretched, she made her way down in what she hoped was the 
direction he had taken. As before, she called to him; but no 
response came. The terrible mist swallowed up her voice, as 
if in mockery. 

jSudienly^ her foot caught in something soft; sbe lost her 
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bftlanoey and fell prona Her hands, as she threw them oaty 
grasped something soft and warm. She knew it was Clive, 
and ner heart leapt and orerflowed with the feeling of joy 
and thanksgiving to God. 

She moved her hands nntil they toached his faoe. He 
made no response to her toach, and, at his inertness, a terri- 
ble dread stole over her. 

She knelt beside him, and looked throaffh the mist at his 
face. His eyes were closed, a thin stream of blood — she could 
feel its warmth trickling over her hand — ran from his brow. 

She lifted his head to her knee, and bent over him. 

''Olive! Glive!*' she mnrmored, nnconscioosly. ''Oh, 
dearest, dearest!" 

As if her voice, and sach words, had power to call him back 
from the land ct dreams, or death itself, Olive opened his 
eyes. 

" Fbtsy^ VtAsjV he mormoied, " is that yoo? Where 
are we?*'^ 
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His eyes closed again; his head fell back upon her arm. 
His Yoice had been so low that it was scarcely aadible; bat 
she caaght the name. At that moment, however — ^in the 
stress and strain of her emotion and anxiety — she scarcely no- 
ticed his words. It was not nntil long afterwards that she 
remembered them. 

She looked down at him anzionslv, pityingly. She knew 
yery well what had happened; he had slipped, or his foot had 
canp;ht in the heather, and he had fallen and struck his head 
agamst one of the granite rocks which showed their sharp 
heads through the heather and the furze. 

She did not know what to da If she left him in search of 
water or help, she might not be able to find him again; but, 
indeed, she could not have left him. She wiped the blood 
from his forehead, and tried to staunch the wound — ^it was 
not a lar^ one — with her bare palm; and even in the midst 
of her agitation it was a labour of love. A sense of wonder 
at her own feelings stole over her. She knew that she loved 
this man whose head was lyinK on her arm and pressed against 
her bosom. The knowledge had come to her suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning, the very moment she had thought of his 

Eeril. She knew that he was all the world to her; that all 
er future was bound up in him; that the happiness of her 
life depended upon him. Only a few days ago, and die had 
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not been aware of his exisfcence, had not known that there was 
such a person in the world as Clive Marie; why, until yester- 
day — or was it the day before? — he had only been to her a 
pleasant companion; one whom it was good to look at or to 
be with; one whom she should be sorry to part from; but 
love I No thought of it had ever entered her head. Now he 
was all the world to her. 

A warm flush stole slowly over her face. Not only her face; 
her whole body seemed burning with the blush. She loved him> 
but he — ? He probably still thought of her as she had thought 
of him — ^just as a pleasant friend — no more. He must never 
know that she loved him; she must hide it from him, hide it 
from every one; she must try and forget it. At the thought, 
she winced as from a sudden pain. She knew that she should 
never forget him; that the love with which her heart was 
achinffy the love that was throbbing in every pulse, would not 
be kiUed, would always remain witn her as lon^ as she lived. 

These thoughts and phases of feeling which had taken so 
long to set down flashed through her mind in a few seconds; 
though minutes, hours, seemed to pass as she waited for signs 
of returning consciousness. She could do nothing but wait. 
Sometimes Olive carried a small flask of spirits. She knew 
that he carried it in the breast-pocket of his jacket, and shyly 
she felt for it; but it was not there. She realised her utter 
inability to help him, with an almost fierce resentment. He 
had helped her when she was in danger; now that he might 
be in pieril she could do nothing for him — ^it was just like a 
woman I 

She gently and softly smoothed the hair from the wound, 
and, half unconsciously, murmured his name, pityingly, en- 
treatingly, as if imploring him to come back to life. Pres- 
ently, as if in response to her mute prayer, Clive opened his 
eyes again and moved, and, peering down at him eagerly, she 
saw the light of intelligence slowly dawning in them* 

" Beryl!" he said. 

Her heart leapt, and the blood rushed to her face. Beryl I 

" Yes, yesl" she whispered. 

"You are there? Thank God!" he said, a little feebly 
stilL " I thought you might be lost— that something might 
have happened to you!" 

** No, no!" she cried, almost impatiently; " I am all right; 
but you— !" 

He raised his head, and put his hand to the cut. 

" What's the matter? what has happened?" he enquired. 
" Ah^ yes, I remember. I slioped, ana oame down rather 
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hesTflv; I moBt have knooked my head against a rtone, or 

aomeuung.'^ 
** Yes; yoa mast have hart yoarself— yoa fainted!'' 
** Oreat aunt, yoa don't say sol'' he said, as if ashamed; 

and he stragded to his feet as he realised that his head was 

resting apon ner arm. *^ I'm awfully sorry! It was olamsy 

of me. I'm afraid I've frightened yoa." 

''Yes, a little," she admitted, trying to smile. ''Bat 
never mind me. Are yoa very much hart? Do yoa feel 
dizzy?" 

" I'm miite sure I'm not hart in the yery least," he said, 
" though I feel slightly ^ddy and owlish; but it will go off in 
a minute. I was hurrying along, trying to get back to you. 
I was afraid I should lose you. How thick the mist is still I 
How on earth did you manage to find me? I didn't call out?" 

" No," she replied, ** or, if you did, I didn't hear you. I 
don't know how I found you; I just walked on blindly, and 
trusting to chance. But, oh, I'm so glad — I" 

*' Yoa ought not to have moved," he said. " It was very 
dangerous; you ouffht to have waited there." 

A lump rose in her throat; she could scarcely control her 
words. ^' I had to trv and find vou," she answered. " There 
is a bog not far from here, just below us, I think!" 

** And you might have wandered into it!" he said, almost 
sternly. 

She looked at him through the mist, with a kind of wonder. 
He gave no thought to his own peril. 

'' It is as thick as a blanket," he observed, after a moment 
had passed. '' I suppose we can only wait?" 

" Ouly wait," she assented. 

" How cold the mist is!" he remarked. " Do you feel it?" 
He took her hand. It was not cold^ but soft and warm ae 
usual, but, to his surprise, it was trembling. '* I Jiave fright*^ 
ened you after all!" ne said. ** What a confounded nuisance 
I have made of myself! I wish you hadn't found me, but had 
waited where you were antil the mist had cleared, and then 
you wouldn't have known anything had happened." 

Bhe did not speak; at the moment she could not. 

"You'll catch your death of cold," he continued. He 
slipped off his jacket and proceeded to put it round her shoul- 
ders. 

'' No, no!" she exolaimedj brokenly; and she pat oat her 
hands to prevent him. 

'' But I insist I" he said. " I have a flannel shurt on, and 
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the mist won't hurt me, while yoa've nothing bat that thin 
blouse." 

She still struggled, but feebly, for she had suddenly grown 
weak and irresolute. He was tying the sleeves across her 
bosom, when something hot fell on his hand. For a moment 
he did not know what it was; then another fell, and he real- 
ised that they were tears. Something shot through him; his 
own hands trembled; he held the sleeves of the jacket tightly, 
and looked through the mist at her face, and something in it 
made his heart throb wildly. 

" You are cryingl" he said in a low voice. ** You're up- 
set There's no need — " Then he stopped; for she raised 
her eyes to his for an instant, and the unconscious glance 
smote upon him like a revelation. 

" Beryll" he whispered. '' Beryl!" 

There was silence for a moment. A curlew flew heavily 
above their heads, and shrilled dully through the mist. They 
seemed alone in the world, seemed to be standing heart to 
heart, with the Great Secret veiled from them only by the 
mist. 

EQs hands moved from the sleeve, cold and insentient, to 




know 
love 

Jou with all my heart and soul. You have not guessed it, but 
have loved you for some time past. Since the first day we 
met joa have always been in my mind. I have thought of 
nothmg else but you. This has been the happiest time of my 
life, because I have been with you. I am only happy when I 
am with you. I love you I Can you try and love me a Uttle 
in return. Beryl?" 

She stood perfectly motionless, with downcast eyes and 
tightly-set lips. In a woman's life there is one supreme mo- 
ment which makes that life worth living, which transforms 
this commonplace world of ours into an earthly Paradise, 
which atones for all the barrenness of her past, and suffuses 
her future with a light which never was on land or sea. And 
this moment, for which women have gladly bartered their 
lives and even their souls, had come to Beryl. 

She did not want to speak, to utter a sound which would 
break in upon the echo of his words — words which have been 
uttered so often, but which, to her ear, thrilled with a music 
sweeter and more divine than any instrument or human voice 
could evoke. She wanted him to speak again; she listened in 
suspenaOj her whole soul wailing, thirsting for his voice. 
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''Beryl!" he began again. ''Are yon angry with mef* 
For she had, though weakly, tried to take her handg away 
from his; but they held her still more tightly. " I know 1 
ought not to have spoken now; that I ought to have waited 
until you knew me better.'' 

His voice faltered at the last words. Knew him better! 
He felt the mockery of the words. If she knew him to be 
Lord Olive Marie, knew the life he had led, what chanoe 
would there be for him? What else oould he hope for from 
those sweet lips but '* No!'' 

** I know I am not worthy of yon/' he went on. " Every 
man says that, and must say it, to a girl like you. Beryl. I'm 
not worthy to touch you, to kiss the hem of your dress. Bat 
I love you more, perhaps, than a better man could do. If 

J on will try to love me I will try to be more worthy of you; 
will try to make you happy. I will live for you and yon 
only. No woman in all the world shall be loved more devofe- 
edly." 

She was silent Ever^ word sank into her heart, and be- 
came enshrined therein instantly, like a precious gem, to be 
gloated over in the future. The mist seemed full of the music 
of his voice; the touch of his hands was as a direct appeal to 
her heart. 

•* Won't you speak to me, Beryl?" he pleaded. '* Won't 
you tell me if there's any hope for me? If — if — there is none 
— if you feel that you can't care for me, tell me the truth, 
and I'll bear it; I'll have to. But if you think you can care 
for me even a little, ah, Beryl, tell me so. I will get you to 
love me in time. I will be patient I'll wait until I've won 
your whole heart. Gome, Beryl, speak to mel" 

She raised her eyes to his, then looked from side to side, as 
if seeking guidance — help. Her soul was in a tumult; she 
oould not choose her words, could not frame the avowal which 
trembled in her heart and on her lips. 

He waited. It seemed as if she would not speak; the chill 
of dread fell on him, cold as the mist around them. Then, 
suddenly, her lips parted, and she murmured: 

"I love you.'' 

He drew her towards him, and, pressing her to his heart, 
kissed the tremulous lips passionately, but so gently that he 
did not frighten her. 

'' Dearest! Dearest! it seems almost too good to be true!" 
He looked round, as if he half feared that he was still con- 
scious and dreaming. " Say it again. Beryl, or I shall not be 
9hle to believe it" 
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Ber lips moved against his breast^ and she whispered^ almost 
inaadibly: 

" It is true; I love you.'' 

When a man is in love it always seems to him well-ni^h im- 
possible that the woman he loves should stoop to love him in 
return. Why should she? Why should she, like a goddess, 
descend from the empyrean and bestow the glory of her divine 
being upon such a mortal as himself? That this lovely girl, 
this type of all that was sweetest and purest in womanhood, 
should care for him — Glive Marie — filled him with amazement 
and awe. That she should suffer him to kiss her set him 
trembling with wonder. 

" Are you sure?*' he faltered. 

She raised her eyes with a frank smile in them. How sure 
she was! Nothing in all the world was so fixed and certain 
as the love which filled her heart and dominated her whole 
being. 

^' When?'^ he asked, looking down at her face nestling on 
his shoulder. *^ It seems so wonderfull" 

'' I don't know," she said, slowly, and with a little pause 
between the words which accentuated the love music in her 
voice. *' I don't know; I am all confused. I think I knew 
that — that I loved you when I missed you just now. And yet 
it must have been before. I think it was the other day, when 
the adder bit me — when you — I can't telll I wish I knew. 
I should like to remember the moment always — to think 
of it" 

Though her voice faltered, she spoke frankly and unasham- 
edly. This strange, new feeling, this love of hers, was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. She had given herself to him unre- 
servedly; had placed her heart in his hands with a woman's 
full surrender. 

** Why should it seem so strange that I should love yon?" 
she asked. 

He laughed softly, with a touch of bitterness and self-re- 
proach as ne thought of his unworthiness. 

** The best man that ever lived is scarcely worthy the love 
of any woman," he said; *' and I'm far from the best What 
you can see in me — 1" 

The faint smile dawned in her eyes again. 

" It is I who should say that," she responded. " Why 
should you love me, when you have seen, known, so many 
other girls? You have lived in the world all your life, have 
travelled^ must have seen so many beautiful women, so many 
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dever and brilliant — I seem to see them all: alongprooea> 
sion. And you have passed them all by and ohoaen me!*' 

Her sweet hamility smote him with pain. 

** DearestT' he said, earnostly, almost solemnly, ** I have 
never seen any girl like you; never one half so beaatifol^ 
never one so sweet. Fate sent me down here that I might 
find yon. You compare yourself with other girlal There ii 
no ono like you— no onel" 

She smiled again. 

*^ That's because you — ^loye me," she whispered, with her 
eyes hidden. 

'' No!*' he said. ** There is not a man who will not enry 
me my beautiful wife, with her angel's face, and her yoloe — ^* 

At the word '' wife/' he felt her tremble in his arms, and 
he realised suddenly the difficulties of the path which lay be- 
fore him. ^ ^ ^ 

He must take her home; go straight to her father, and ask 
for her. He must tell Sebastian Fravne that he, Clive, was 
Lord Clive Marie, and heir to the Marquis of Doyne. He 
must make confessiou of his past history. And, if be did not^ 
Sebastian Fravne would naturally make inquiries, and discover 
it for himself. The father would feel it nis duty to tell the 
daughter. What would happen? He felt cold as he pictured 
the results. The ordinary man of the world would probably 
consent to overlook that past, be content with Clive's promise 
of amendment, and give him his daughter. There were hun- 
dreds of fathers, and mothers, too, who would willingly, eager- 
ly, have accepted him as their son-in-law without any sndi 
promise; but Sebastian Frayne was not a man of the world, 
and Beryl was very different from the fortune and title-hunt- 
mg girls in society. 

What should he do? His fate seemed to tremble in the bal- 
ance: happiness on one side, unspeakable misery on the other. 
Instinctively, he pressed her more closely to him, and kissed' 
her with a passion rendered all the more intense by the sud- 
den dread which gripped him. 

She was startled by the expression of his face. 

** We must go!" she said. ** The mist is clearing; we can 
make our way now.'' 

** Must we?'' he asked. ** It seems hard to leave this place 
where I have found the greatest happiness of my life." 

** Tes, it is fretting late," she said. She put up her hand 
and touched the cut on his forehead softly, caressingly; then^ 
dowly^ with a blush creeping from her neck upwardSj she put 
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her amiB romid his neck^ and drew his head down ontil hi 
lipB met hers. 



As they drove homeward, her hand clasped in his, her eyes 
turned now and again, with the love-light in them, towards 
his, which met hers with a passionate devotion, the dread that 
had assailed him on the hillside grew still more threatening. 

" Beryl,'* he said, suddenly, ** I ought to go to your father 
to-night and ask him to give you to me.*' 

She started, and looked up at him. She had not thought 
of that; and now she shrank from the idea of the announce- 
ment, the making public, as it were, of their love. 

''Must you?'* asked she, with a little tender reluctance. 
" Must you, to-night? What will mv father say, I;Wonder?" 

'' If he says what he ought, he will tell me to clear off the 
premises," answered Olive, trying to speak lightly. 

She laughed softly, incredulously. 

''I am sorry!" she said. ''It has not been our secret 
long." 

He flushed at thq word " secret" 

" I wonder whether you would mind if I asked yon to let it 
remain our secret for a time?" His voice faltered, and his 
brows drew together. 

" Why, no; if you wish it,** she said, innocently and unsus- 
pectingly. " But why?" 

He was silent for a moment He could tell her something 
of the truth, at any rate. 

" I haven't told you much about myself and my relations, 
dearest," he replied. " I will some day. '* He looked straight 
before him, and flicked the horse unnecessarily; he could &el 
her eyes ^sting upon him. "I depend m^nly upon an 
uncle. He is well off, and makes me an allowance." 

" And he might object to vour marrying me?'* she put in. 

" No, no,** he said, quickly. " But I should like to tell 
him; I would rather that he heard of our engagement from 
myself.*' 

" And you would like to tell him before you teU my father?*' 
asked Beryl. 

" That*B just it, dearest/* he responded. " You seem to 
know my very thoughts.** 

"Do I?** she said. "Perhaps I da How wonderful 
thatisr 

" Let us keep our secret for a little while. I will go up to 
town aod see my uncle.** 
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'' And then you will oome back and tell mj father whether 
yon can marry me or not?" 

She smiled up at him, for she knew, within her heart, that 
he would not permit any one, anything, to separate them; 
and Clive smiled back, with the confident assertion and assur- 
ance of intense and perfect love. 

** Put it that way, if you like, dearest,'' he said; ** though 
I would marry you, if you will have me, though every thing on 
Mrth stood in the way I" 

How sweet to her was the audacity of the assertion! 

** We'll keep our secret, dearest, for a little whileP" he 
asked. 

And she looked up at him, with infinite trust in her eyes, 
and, with infinite trust, answered simply: 

"Yes." 

To eyeiy one of us there is allotted, so we are told, a jpard- 
ian angeL Where was Beryl Frayne's at that momentr 



CHAPTER XL 

It was a Ladies' Night at the Outcasts' Olnb, and the well- 
known room, with its sage plush hangings and its (juaint but 
comfortable furniture, was filled with a crowd which was in 
some measure brilliant and altogether interesting. 

The Outcasts' was originally a small club, like many other 
artistic ones, started by a small band of impecunious actors, 
authors, and painters. Like Thackeray's famous club, it had 
started in the back room of a public-house ofF the Strand, and 
at that time its members were satisfied with beer in the pew- 
ter, and gin and water with a slice of lemon, with long pipes 
in which they smoked tobacco strong enough to move a load 
of furniture; but, like the Savage and similar institutions, it 
had developed into a luxurious auair, in which the pewter and 
the long pipe were conspicuous by their absence; and if any 
member asked for gin, it was in a small glass, and mixed with 
his favourite bitters. 

To its honour it can be said, that it still welcomed the 
struggling artist, the actor who was " resting," and the author 
who dated from Grub Street, and who was painfully familiar 
with the form " Eoturued with Thanks;" but some of its 
members ^rew famous, and other men, already famous, joined 
It; the rich man who seeks relaxation in the society of brighter 
minds, and the titled people, who are too often bored to death 
at their own clubs, became anxious to be considered, of course^ 
in an artistic sense only, Outcasts. 
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** Stunning place^ the Outcasts'," remarked Lord Waltei 
Sartoris. '' Not much class about it, don't-cha-know; and 
some of the Johnnies are a trifle too free and friendly; and 
some of them always want to borrow half a crown; but that 
doesn't touch me, because I've never got half a crown, don't- 
cha-know; but it's a jolly, amusing place, and there's always 
some fellows there who'll make you laugh. Then, you can 
always get something to eat when the- other places are shut 
np, which is an advantage, ain't it? And it's the only shop 
I know of where a man doesn't get bored to death. I took 
one of the chaps to mv club, the Olympian, and after about 
an hour of it he begged me, with tears in his eyes, to take him 
out; said he felt as if he'd been dead and buried for about a 
month; and upon my word, he wasn't far wrong." 

The City man liked it because there was always laughter at 
the Outcasts'; and there is no laughter in the City, excepting, 
of course, at the Stock Exchange, where, I believe, the mem- 
bers fill in their spare time with practical jokes of the most 
appalling character. 

On the first Wednesday of every month the Outcasts gen- 
erously throw open their club, reserving onlv the small smok- 
ing-room, to the fair sex; that is to say, each member has the 
privilege of bringing two lady friends; and an invitation to 
the Outcasts' is eagerly sought for and gratefully accepted, 
not only by female actors, authors, and painters, but by those 
ladies of society — and they are many — who take an interest 
in the artistic world. 

There is a touch and a tone of that bohemianism which is 
supposed to be extinct still lingering about the Outcasts'; and 
its members and its friends actually have the air and manner 
of being interested in something or other. This is, of course, 
verv hm form, but it has its relish for the jaded mind, which 
is the chief characteristic of modern society. 

The Outcasts' gave their fair guests light refreshments in 
the shape of sandwiches, cake, bread and butter, unlimited 
tea and coffee, and glasses of a concoction which was invented 
by an Outcast, and was called the poison cup. It was very 
nice, but its composition was preserved as a most solemn 
secret by the club. You coula take two glasses of it with 
comparative impunity; but the third glass produced the morn- 
ing headache, and a fourth was considered by all who made its 
acquaintance to be absolutely fatal. One man was supposed 
to have indulged in the fifth glass, and he was never seen 
Ugain after the night of drinking it 

In additioji to these light refreshments for the body, tb0 
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OatoaBts provided, on their Ladies' Nights, an entertainment 
of the most enjoyable kind. There was an Erard grand in 
the big room, and one of the several famous pianists who were 
meml^rs of the dab would open the programme in a most 
brilliant manner; a tenor, whose notes were indeed golden, 
would sing the latest ballad; several great actors would recite; 
other members would oblige with soloB on the violin and less 
classical instruments; in short, an admirably varied pro* 
gramme would be got through. 

And with what verve they sang and played and recited! 
What a magnificent audience to play to, critical and yet sym- 
pathetic, and so easily roused to enthusiasm. It may saiely 
be said that the members never performed in the concert room 
or the theater half as well as they did on the Ladies' Nights at 
the Outcasts'. 

Sometimes the ladies themselves would do something. 
Many of them were actors or musicians, and, with the good 
nature of their sex, were alwavs ready to contribute to the en- 
tertainment; and then how the walls rocked and the ceiling 
heaved with the storm of cheers, the clapping of hands, and 
the peculiar Outcast yell with which the club was wont to ex- 
press its approval! 

On this night the club was very full, the programme was a 
particularly good one, and rovalty itself was amongst the 
guests. Tiie crowd which packed the room was from every 
point of view an interesting one, and very different in its ele- 
ments from that which one sees in a fashionable drawinc- 
room. Evening-dress was the rule, or, rather, it should be 
said that many members wore it; but several men were in 
tweed suits; and the velvet jacket, sometimes smeared by the 
palette and the brush, was dotted here and there, their wear- 
ers having probably come straight from the painting lofts of 
some of the theatres. The splashes of colour in the throng 
were contributed hj the ladies, who were, of course, in even- 
ing attire; and their silks and satins, their soft lace and the 
flash of their diamonds, gave brilliancy to the scene. 

Strange to say, the lady of fashion appeared to enjoy the 
entertainment as much, and to suffer as little from the noise, 
as her sister from the artistic world. Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere mi^ht not laugh quite as loudly as Miss Polly Bigwood> 
of the Frivolity, who sat next her, but she enjoyed the comic 
song and the recitation, and made herself remarkably pleas- 
ant to the struggling author who sat on her other side. The 
most famous comedian of the day had just finished his best 
recitation, and tbid shout of applause was at its height, when 



the MarquiB of Doyne entered the room. He stood jnst m- 
side the aoor-way and looked round with his well-known smile, 
ezchaaging nods and bows with nearly all who glanced his 
way^ for the marqnis was as well known at the Outcasts' as 
at White's or the Carlton. He was probably not only the 
best-known but the best-dressed man in the room; his clothes 
were absolutely faultless^ and royalty itself » in the front chair^ 
had condescended to copy the cut of his lordship's white waisi^ 
coat. Notwithstanding his white hair, and the net-work o£ 
fine wrinkles at the corners of his brilliant eyes, he looked ab- 
surdly young as he leant against the wall; his slight, tall fig- 
ure was as straight as any voung man's in the room, and his 
smile was as bright and light-hearted as a boy's, save for the 
touch of cynicism in it. 

He stood for a little time talking to the men around him, 
then he moyed forward, and a way was made for him so that 
he might reach the prince and pay his respects to his royal 
highness. The marquis was a persona grata at Court, and 
the prince and he chatted with a charming friendliness on one 
side, and an exquisite mixture of self-possession and respect 
on the other. Uis lordship was a master of manners, and was 
equally at home with peer and peasant, royalty or rowdyism. 

While they were talking, the prince, looking upwards with 
evident interest, the marquis bending slightly forward with 
his pleasant smile, there was a stir at the end of the room 
near the door, several voices exclaimed, ** Here she is!" and 
many of the audience, as they looked round, began to clap, as 
if greeting a new arrival. 

" Who is it, Doyne?" asked the prince. 

The marquis put up his pince-nez. In the door-way stood 
a girl with fair hair and bright blue eyes. She was in evening- 
dress — a marvel of a dress. It was of soft amber silk, and, 
hearing it described, one would have said that it was the last 
colour in the world to suit so fair a complexion; but in reality 
it only accentuated the milk-white skin, the light gold hair, 
the turquoise eyes of its wearer. The bodice was glistening 
with diamonds, diamonds nestling in the soft clouds of chif- 
fon; there was a diamond spray cushioned on the yellow hair, 
and a string of glittering gems round the white neck. She 
was on the arm of a dark, short, and thick-set man, with a 
face like a mask, so set and immovable it seemed, a mask in 
which the eyes alone, as they glanced from side to side with a 
quick, swift, and comprehensive glance, appeared to be alive. 

'* It is Patsy Pryde, sir,'' replied the marqaia. 

The prince smiled. 
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** She lias oeen away, has ehe not?'' he asked* 

** Yes; the doctors imperatively ordered her a rest I , 

told that Sir William haa her kidnapped as she left the thea- 
tre one night, chloroformed her, and did not restore her to 
conscioasness nntil she was in the train and some distanoa 
from London." 

The prince langhed and glanced at his programme. 

** I hope she is going to do something to-night," he said. 
** Ah, yes; I see she is down for a song and a dance," and he 
settled himself back in his chair. 

The maraais moved away and took a seat at the back. A 
small crowd had qnickly collected ronnd Patsy Pryde, and 
many of those who had only seen her on the stage or heard of 
her glanced roand at her with interest and cariosity, for Patsy 
Pryde was one of the great London stars. She was the most 
famous burlosqae actress of the day, and three years ago had 
emerged from the lines of the ladies of the choros and taken 
the town by storm. 

Her voice was neither remarkably good nor powerful, bat it 
had an extraordinary quality which, though quite indescrib« 
able, was perfectly irresistible. She was by no means a great 
actress, but she possessed a sense of humour which enabled 
her to endue even a small part with vitality. There were 
many women on the stage who could dance her down, but 
there was not one of them who could so quicklj rouse an audi- 
ence to enthusiasm and drive it half frantic with delight. 

Her appearance on the stage was always greeted with roars 
of welcome, and it seemed as if the public could never have 
too much of her. Any piece, however poor, in which she ap- 
peared was perfectly sure of success. The managers fought 
ior her, and she drew a salary so fabulously large that no one 
who had not seen the agreement would consent to believe in 
the amount. 

Her fame did not rest upon her histrionic abilitieB alone, 
for she had created a sensation in the world outside the thea- 
tre. Her extravagance, her audacity, the splendour of her 
attire, her collection of diamonds, the number and costliness 
of her horses and carriages, were the favourite topics of the 
club smoking-rooms and the subject matter for endless para- 
graphs in the society and theatrical journals. It was said 
openly that the diamond necklace had been acauired at the 
cost of the ruin of a well-knov^n peer; it was wnispered that 
'^ne of the leading lights of the City had been very nearly ex- 
tinguished in the endeavour to satisfy her in the matter of 
dress and horses. 
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In her soft amber dress^ with her yellow hair and large blue 
eyes^ she looked as simple and innocent and '^ good '' as a 
child; but no woman iu London was keener, more insatiable, 
more cold-blooded and unscrupulous in the pursuit of her 
ends, than this fragile-looking girl with the little, sweet, half- 
wondering smile and the chUd-like eyes. 

Presently it came to her turn on the programme, and the 
dark, thick-set man, who had stood beside her silent and im^ 
passive as a slave, or a soldier on guard, led her up the room 
to the platform. The prince started the clapping which 
greeted her, and she dropped him the proper curtsey as she 
passed his chair. The famous pianist began the accompani- 
ment of her song. It was the one with which all London was 
ringing, and which had been encored three times nightly — 
three times! — they would have encored it niuety times if she 
would have consented, or been able, to respond. It was this 
song and the dance that followed it which had brought about 
the collapse, and necessitated Patsy Pryde's temporary with- 
drawal from the scene of her triumphs. It was an extraordi- 
nary song — a mixture of sentiment and burlesque. Part of it 
she sang with the sweetness of a girl in love, with a modesty 
and shyness which were absolutely charming; then, suddenly, 
there came a swift change, an audacious line or two, sang with 
a strong Cockney accent, and the audience, which a moment 
before had been silent under the spell of grace and sentiment, 
were roaring with laughter. The dance was as bizarre a mix- 
ture. It commenced with a slow, graceful, and sinuous move- 
ment. The slight, lithe figure moved languidly and swayed 
in delightful curves, the long train swept this way and that in 
soft and delicate lines, but always under the perfect command 
of the wearer; then, suddenly, just as the senses were soothed 
and lulled by the soft, slow rhythm of the dance, its mood 
changed; the train was caught up, the dancer, with an inde- 
sciibable gesture and grimace, bouuded into the air, alighted 
an her toes, and proceeded to dance with the candour and 
abandon of a street Arab. 

An attempt has been made here to describe the song and 
dance; but it must be frankly admitted that any such attempt 
must fail. The whole thing was indescribable, but its effect 
upon the audience was extraordinary. Men, and women, too, 
found themselves leaning forwards, breathing hard and mov- 
ing their feet, and sometimes their heads and hands, to the 
rhythm of the music While the wonderful performance last- 
ed, one was hvpnotised, so to speak; Patsy rryde held you in 
the boUow of W band under an irresistible spell. A rofur of 
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applaofle, loader than any that had arisen that rUght, rose as. 
with a sadden moyement, she sank, a soft mass of silk and 
chiffon, a glitter of yellow hair and scintillating gems, to tfait 
etaffe; and load cries of ** encore ** were heard. 

She hesitated for a moment, and seemed abont to repeat 
the performance, bat the dark-faced man who had stood at 
the comer of the platform with impassive countenance, raised 
his eyes and looked at her; then she seemed to change hei 
mind, and with a low, sweeping cartsey declined the encore, 
and with a smile tripped ligntly down the steps. 

The dark man instantly wound a fleecy cloud round her, 
and half a dozen men sprang from their seats and offered 
them to her. With a faint sign she sank into one close to the 
marquis, and leaned back with her white arms folded across 
the cloud on her bosom, and her blue eyes looking round with 
a pensive little smile, like that which one sees on the face of 
a tired child. 

The marquis bent down. 

** I hope you're not tired, my dear?'' he asked in a voice 
which was so like Olive's. 

She gave a slight start, and looked np with an air of pleas- 
ant surprise, so admirably done that it would have deceived 
any one, excepting, perhaps, the Marquis of Doyne; he had 
seen her glance quickly at him from the tail of her eye as she 
enteral the room. 

*'0h, how do you do, marquis?" she said. ''I didn't 
know you were here. I'm just a little wee bit tired. You 
see, tms is the first time I've danced since I came back, and 
one gets a little stiff when one's out of practice." 

*' Stiff! My dear child, you were the embodiment of grace 
and suppleness; you surpassed yourself to-night. I've never 
heard you sing nor seen you dance better. The rest and 
change have evidently done you good, and the brightest gem 
of the British stage, the fairest flower in the garden of bur- 
lesque, will shine and bloom with more than its former brill- 
iance and beauty." 

She showed her short, even teeth with a smile of gratified 
{vanity. 

*' Nobody says such nice things as you, marquis," she said. 
*^ But I ought to be all the better for the change. I can't 
•tell you what I've gone through. However peopfe can live in 
the country all their lives amazes me; I know my life wouldn't 
be a very long one if I had to bury myself in some of the places 
I've been to. Oh, they're beautiful enough and all that, I 
.daresay: but give me Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park 
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when the Bow is full and yoa can't see the floWdrd foi the 
mob of people on the path." 

'^ Ahy yes," murmured the marquis, with a bland smUe, 
which concealed the satire of the comment. 

'^ And as to the air everybody raves about, it's my belief 
that there's no air like the London one." 

" Here, for instance," murmured the marquis, glandng 
round the room. 

She laughed. 

*' Pretty crowded^ ain't it?" she said. *' All sorts of swells 
here." 

** And a gathering of all the talents," he added. '^ By-the- 
way. Patsy, who is your friend?" He glanced at the dark 
man who was standmg just out of hearing, his arms folded 
across his chest, his face as impassive as a Napoleon's. 

Patsy Pryde lowered her voice — the first mandolin player 
of the day had just commenced his solo. 

** That's Mr. Paretta," she answered. 

** Not to know Mr. Paretta argues one's self unknown, I 
confess," said the marquis. ** Who is he. Patsy?" 

** He is a Spaniard — or is it a Portuguese? Now I come to 
think of it, I'm not sure he doesn't cou.: from Peru." 

** He looks as if he might have como from all three," re- 
marked the marquis. 

'^ All I know is, he's a very nice man," said Patsy* 

** Of course," lilted the marquis, sweetly, '' or he wouldn't 
be a friend of vours." 

** And that he's enormously rich. He owns a gold mine or 
a diamond mine, or something of the sorL" 

'* Do I see some of its products to-night?" he asked, softly, 
18 he looked at the diamonds with which she was loaded. 

She held up her arm and displayed a magnificent bracelet 
worthy of a duchess. 

** He gave me this," she said. ** They're fine stones, aren't 
they?" 

** Fitting gems for so white an arm," he murmured. 

She laughed. 

** That's what Mr. Paretta said when he put it on," she re- 
torted. *' All you men say the same things." 

" Which proves their truth," he rejoined. " And where 
did you pick up— meet Mr. Paretta?" 

** Oh, I met him in Paris when I was performin' there last 
season. He came over here and followed me down to Devon 
■hire; at least so he says; but I expect he wanted a change^ 
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and that was only his nice way of patting it I'U ihtrodaoi 
him to you; yoa'JI like him/' 

She beckoned Mr. Paretta with her fan, and that gentle- 
man came to her instantly, thoagh he appeared to be looking 
in Quite the opposite direction at the moment of her sammons. 

She made the introduction; the maronis smiled his pleasant 
smile and slightly inclined his head. Mr. Paretta bowed low, 
but without a smile or any change of his impassive counte- 
nance, and after a moment or two, slid back to his old place. 

*' He isn't much on conversation,'' observed Patsv; ^' but, 
like the parrot, he's dead nuts on thinkin'. He s always 
thinkin', and that's how he makes so much money, I suppose. 
They say he makes thousands a day. Yes; he'll stand like 
that, looking like a wooden idol, for hours if you'll let him. 
Lor', how hot it is herel I don't take much stock in that 
kind of thinff." She nodded contemptuously at the mandolin 
player. '' Isn't there some place in the club where I could 
cool oEF and ^et a drink?" 

She was about to beckon Mr. Paretta again, but the mar- 
quis stopped her with a slight gesture. 

*' It seems such a pity to disturb himi" he said. ** Let me 
have the honor of taking you. Patsy." 



CHAPTER XIL 

It was what she wanted. She rose with a smile and slipped 
her arm through his, and the crowd made way for them. 

There was a little room at the Outcasts' to which the mem- 
bers took a visitor when thev wanted to talk business with him. 
Many an angry creditor had been pacified, many an important 
engagement negotiated in ;hat little room. Some one will 
tell its history some day, and if all the world will not marvel, 
it will, at least, be very much amused. 

Patsy sank into one of the easy-chairs for which the club 
was famous, and the marquis sat beside her and held the long 
drink, with its crushed ice and its projecting straws, which he 
had obtained for her. 

** And so you've been to Devonshire^ Patsy!" he said. 
** It's ^ettin^ to be quite the fashionable county. You had a 
good time, Ihope?" 

'' As good as I could, you bet," she replied, bending for- 
ward and drawing some of the iced drink through the straw. 
** Sir William wanted me to go away like an ordinary tourist, 
but I icnew too much for that. 1 took my own carriage and 
my own seryauts. No hired flies and hotel ohamber-maidf 
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forme." She spoke like an empress — who had risen from 
the gatter — might have done. ** I went just where I liked 
and when I liked, so that there was no huntin' up the time- 
table business or rushiu' oS to catch a train.'' 

The marquis looked at her with no trace of a sneer or even 
of amusement on his handsome face, but he was thinking of 
the time — not so very long ago — when this Sybarite was only 
too grateful for an outing to Margate or Brighton, and when 
a ** hired fly " was considered a luxury, and a seaside hotel a 
Palace of Ease. 

"And you met a great many people whom you knew. 
Patsy?" 

" Oh, yes," she said. ** There was heaps of 'em at Lyn- 
mouth and Ilfracombe, and we used to have jolly little sup- 
pers and picnics and that kind of thing. I got up one or two 
dances at some of the big hotels, and yon bet, marquis, we 
made them sit up." 

** I'm sure you did," he remarked. 

" Yes," she went on. " At one of the places we got up a 
fancy-dress dance. It was rather a swell hotel, or what they 
call a swell hotel in those outlandish parts, for the landlord 
threatened to cut up rough, said his regular customers were 
shocked — we did make a row, I expect. But Mr. Paretta said 
he'd take the whole hotel if any of the other people left, and 
that soothed him down, ^.nd Mr. Paretta would have done 
it, too. He doesn't mind spending his money; he'll take a 
whole hotel or engage a special train or buy the contents of a 
shop if it suits him, just as you and me— oh, there; I beg your 
pardon, marquis!" 

The marquis smiled. The insolence of the poor little ^ar- 
venue butterfly amused rather than annoyed him. 

" Not at all, my dear," he said. " I am quite flattered by 
the partnership. I am only a poor marquis, burdened by debt 
and harassed by duns, while you are the Queen of Song and 
Dance, with a gold mine of Spain or Portugal — or is it Peru? 
— at your disposal." 

The sarcasm passed over her like water from a duck's back. 

" Yes, I met a lot of people I know, and had a good time." 

" You must tell me all about it," said the marquis. " We 
must have a little dinner, and you must bring Mr. Paretta, 
and I'll ask Olive — when he comes back. He is away at pres- 
ent Don't ask me where. He left London quite suddenly 
without vouchsafing his address to his devoted uncle." 

** And you don't know where he's gone?" she enquired^ 
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g1anoin{|f at the marqais from the comer of her blae eyes ad 
we manipalated the straws delicately. 

'^ Not in the least/' he replied. '' I fancy he was rather 
seedy and off ooloar; indeed, I know that he was, and I im- 
agine that he has gone somewhere to recuperate. 1 miss him 
yery much. I am fond of Glive, as yon know. Vve been ex- 
pecting to hear from him, and I'm just a little anxious — ^not 
much, but just a little. He's rather wild — '' 

** He is your nephew/' said Patsy, with a smile. 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

** Thanks, my dear. And he hasn't been very strong late- 
ly. I hope he is taking care of himself." 

** Oh, yes, he's takiir care of himself/' she declared, lean- 
ing back and smiling sipiificantly. 

If she had expected the marquis to start or to express any 
surprise, she was disappointed; whatever surprise the marquis 
might feel he was perfectly certain not to express it. 

" You know where he is — ^you have seen him?" he said, 
quite coolly. 

She nodded. 

** Yes/' she replied. ** I know where he is and I have seen 
him." 

** How strange/' he murmured. ''He is in Devonshire, I 
suppose." 

^^Yes," she answered. 
; " How delightful for him to have met you." 

** He didn't meet me," she remarked. 
' He raised his eyebrows and waited. 

'' I happened to see him as I was driving from a Gh)d-for- 
saken place called Minehead. My coachman pulled up to ask 
the way from what he thought was a tramp. It was Lord 
Clive. He was wandering about the road, with a pipe in hia 
mouth. A pipe! It was at night, but I saw him quite dis- 
tinctly, though he didn't see me, for I covered myseU up and 
leaned back in the carriage." 

'* How interesting, how romanticl" murmured the mar- 
quis. " Where was that?" 

** At a place called Trentishoe," she replied. " A hole in 
the hills, a hundred miles from everywhere, one of the last 
places you'd expect to meet Lord Clive Marie in." 

The marquis leant back and wiped his lips with his dainty 
handkerchief. He knew that she h^d something to tell him, 
and that she had contrived to bring him to the interview-room 
to tell it; but he displayed no eagerness to obtain her infor^ 
Illation. 
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'* Beallyl'' he said. ** And you drove on without speaking 
to him?'' 

** Yes/' she said. '^ I was rather carioas to know what he 
was doing there — aren't you?" 

** Not in the very least/' he replied. " I've always made 
it a rule never to enquire too closely into Olive's proceedings, 
movem'euts; that is why we continue to be such excellent 
friends. He goes his way, I go mine. We never clash. 
When he pleases to tell me of his plans and his projects^ I am 
delighted to receive his confidence; when it does not suit him 
to confide in me, I possess my soul in patience." 

" Then you ain't like me," she said, pursing her lips. " I 
wanted to know what he was up to, and I determinea to find 
out, and I did." 

** What did you discover?" he asked, with a pleasant smile. 

** I found out that he was stopping at Trentishoe, at this 
Trentishoe place, at a farm-house." 

** No doubt; for the benefit of his health," murmured the 
marquis. 

** I dare say," she said, with a laugh. ** I found out that 
he was living there under the name of * Mr.' Marie. That 
struck me as curious; it would you, wouldn't it?" 

" Nothing that Olive would do would strike me as curious," 
he responded. 

" Oh, wouldn't it?" she said. " Well, it did me, and I 
resolved to get to the bottom of it. I went over one Sunday 
— ^to church." 

The marquis smiled. The idea of Patsy Pryde goiog to 
church appeared to tickle him. 

*^ It's been a long time since I'd been to church. I should 
think it's a jolly long time since he had been. But there he 
was, sittin' in a high-backed pew, and lookin' like an angel 
without wings." 

The marquis laughed. 

*^ Forgive me. It is difficult to imagine Olive looking like 
an angel, with or without wings." 

'• Well, he did," she said; "and 1 couldn't help wishin' 
that I was half as good as he looked. Of course, I knew he 
was up to some game." 

" Of course," murmured the marquis, blandly. 

** And so I waited till the other people had orawled out^ 
and watched him." 

" How melodramatic!" he commented. 
" Wasn't it? Quite the^A-^p^pai touch,'* 
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Her blue eyes had grown hard, the red lipe were dntwii 

rather tightly. 

And what did yon seeP" he asked, listlessly. 

Well, I was going to tell you. There was some one in 
the little church playin' the organ very well, and there was 
some one» a girl or a woman, singin' — well, it was a voice 
that would have drawn fifty guineas a week at the Frivolity. 
It struck me all of a heap; for you don't expect that kind of 
thing in a hole of a place in Devonshire. I waited, and hung 
round the comer — * 

** Like a detective," interjected the marquis in a low tone. 

— ** Till Lord Glive came out. He went as far as the 
church gate, then he waited too; and presently a blind old 
man and a pretty girl came out of the church.'' 

''.You are sure she was pretty?" murmured the marquis. 

Pat87 tossed her head and looked at him sharply. 

^' You think I don't know a pretty girl when I see her. 
Do you think we women can't aamire a good-Iooidn' woman 
as much as you men? Oh, yes, we can. I tell you, this was 
one of the loveliest girls I ever saw, and I've seen a good 
many." 

The man^uis nodded. 

** And this divinity fully accounts for Olive's presence at 
this benighted spot?" he asked in an easy tone. 

Patsv rride looked at him. 

** You take it coolly," she said. ** Yon don't seem to 
understand." 

He smiled again. 

'' What is there so difficult to understand?" he demanded. 
*^ That Olive is always caught by a pretty face is one, indeed, 
my only cause of complaint against him. We Maries, my 
dear Patsy, as you know, are a susceptible race. Beauty, as 
the poet remarks, draws us by a sinde hair. It may draw us 
far, out — er — ^it does not draw us long. After all, a hair is 
not a very strong chain, and it is easily broken." 

An angry flush rose to her brow. 

'' That's meant for me, I suppose?" she said. 

" My dear Patsyl" he murmured. 

'' What you mean," she said — ** what you mean is, that 
Olive has taken a fancy to this girl, and that it's only what 
you call a — what is it? — an escapade? You're wrong." 

'' As how?" enquired the marquis, with a drawl, extending 
the glass. 

She took a drink and sank back. 
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" The girl I saw is not of that sort. She is what even you 
would call a lady." 

^* Kot the village maiden with the pail and milking-stool 
under her arm?" said the marquis. 

" Not by no manner of means,'* replied Patsy Pryde, em^ 
phatically. '^ She's a ladv, I tell you, and Lord Glive is over 
nead and heels in love with her.'^ 

The marquis smiled. 

^* May one without presumption enquire how you know 
that?" he asked. 

She looked at him under her lowered lids, and with a half* 
contemptuous, half-pitying smile. 

" How do I know it?" she retorted. " Why, I saw him; 
I saw him quite plainly. I tell you he's quite gone on her.'' 

The marquis still smiled. 

" Olive has been gone on so many women, my dear Patsy 1" 
he murmured. ^* But his infatuation has never been more 
than a transient one. It Is always so with us Maries." 

She made a little impatient movement. 

*' Yes; but you are always caught at last. Some woman 
always manages to hook you, and Lord Glive has been caught^ 
has been hooked by this girl." 

" You mean — " 

— " That he will marry her," she flaid. 

The marquis did not move a muscle. He still smiled, and 
regarded her with a half-amused, half -patient expression on 
his well-preserved face. 

'* My aear, I think you — exaggerate," he said, placidly. 

" Oh, no, I don't," she returned. " I sized the rirl up in 
a moment, and I saw by Lord Olive's manner that he meant 
business. He'll marry that ffirl, you mark my words." 

For a moment the marquis s smile vanished, and the expres- 
sion of his face changed to one of intense gravity. She looked 
at him through her half-closed eyes with intent watchfulness. 

** That would be a pretty kettle "of fish, wouldn't it?" she 
said. '* This girl is the daughter of a blind organist, or some- 
thing of that kind. A mere nobody; hasn't a penny, I should 
think." 

'* You appear to have made full enouiries, my dear Patsy." 

'' I did," she admitted, frankly. ^' Look here, marquis, I 
don't mind Olive's breaking with me that he might marry 
Lady Blanche Westley, but I do strike at his chucking me up 
to marry a blind organist's daughter. That's playing it a bit 
too low." 

The marquis leant back and stroked his moustache* Ho 

4 
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smiled again, and his white fingers were as steady as his smile; 
bat there was anger in his heart. 

** It wouldn't soit yoa either,'' she resumed* ** Yon want 
him to marry Lady Blanche, don't yoaP She's got no end of 
coin, and yoa wani it" 

** We do; we always did, my dear/' he said. 

** Very well, then; if you don't loolc out, you'll lose it 1 
tell you, dive's in love with this girl, and if ne isn't prevent- 
ed, he'll marr^ her." 

** Qod forbid!" broke from the marquis's lips, with a sol- 
emn devoutness which was most impressive. ** What is to 
be doneP" 

Patsy Pryde looked at him. 

** That's for you to sa^/' she retorted. ** I'd do a great 
deal, I'd so a long way, a jolly long way, to prevent it Look 
here " — she leant forward and gripped the velvet arms of 
the chair with her bediamonded white paws — *^ I don't mind 
standing aside for Lady Blanche; that's all right enough; we 
have to do it; it's the way things &;o; but I don't fancv giving 
him up for a blind organist's daughter in a Ood-iorsaken 
place in Devonshire. That goes against the grain — very much 
against the grain — and I'm willing to do anything I can to 
help you." 

The marouis leant back and palled at — ^not stroked now — 
his moustacne. 

** What the devil can we do?" he asked, under his breath. 
** Olive must marry Lady Blanche. The money is necessary. 
What can we do?" 

" That's for you to find out," she retorted. " Anyhow, 
I'm ready to help you. He isn't going to marry an organist's 
daughter' if I can prevent it Come; you've got plenty of 
brains, and can hit upon some plan for stopping him. If the 
two of us can't put a spoke in ber wheel, it will be a strange 
thing. Anyway, I'll help yon." 

She held out her hand, and the marquis took it and pressed 
it He was too much moved, too deeply agitated to say a 
word. 

A gentleman entered the room, and a voice, with a slightly 
foreim accent, said: 

** Are you ready. Miss Patsy?" 

It was raretta. Patsy Pryae rose and drew her cloud round 
her. 

** Is it all over?" she asked. '^ Yes, I'm quite ready. 
Good-night, marquis." Then in a lower voice, she whispered: 
" Eemember, I will help you." 
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And at that moment, in the Enchanted Valley, Olive and 
Beryl were sitting side by side, rapt in Love's Yoong Dream, 
and little thinking that two sacli clever and astute i^diyidoals 
as the Marquis of Doyne and Miss Patsy Pryde had combined 
to seoarate them. 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

Oke speaks of this period in Beryl's Frayne's life with bated 
breath. 

Her life had been happy enough hitherto, but now — ah, 
well, this world, which most of us find so commonplace and 
wearisome, had become an earthly Paradise. She lay awake 
sometimes in her little room under the thatch, asking herself 
what she had done to be so happy; whether it were all true 
and real, or whether she were only asleep and dreaming. She 
looked back upon her past life with a kind of wonder, and 
surprise, and pity: how could she have been so happy in her 
past life without Olive? 

Beryl had had no past flirtations, no '* experiences of the 
heart," to dim the bright joy which her love for Olive Marie 
produced. It was all new to her; so new and strange, that 
she sometimes felt bewildered by the emotion it arous^. 

The warm, passionate blood of Italy ran in her veins, and 
her love was too deep and too profound to find vent in the 
ordinary expression. She no longer sang to herself as she 
moved about the house; a sweet gravity shone in her eyes, her 
voice was even lower than it was wont to be. When she was 
alone, she would sit on the terrace, or stand by the rocks on 
the sea, and look out at the ever-changing mass of water with 
dreamy eyes. 

But she was not often alone. Olive was never really happy 
unless he was by her side. He, too, was living in an earthly 
Paradise. A marvellous change had come over his life, it 
was as if a man, dragging wearily across a desert, had sud« 
denly found himself in a cool valley, shaded by violet hilL^ 
green with stately trees, musical with the bubbling of a brook 
and the song of the birds. It is scarcely too much to say that 
he almost /or^o^ his past life, that he dated his life from the 
hour in which he had first seen Beryl; before that wondrous 
epoch he had not lived, but only existed. 

He forgot, thrust from him, the knowledge that he was liv- 
ing in a fool's paradise; that, at any moment, Beryl or her 
father might discover who' he was, and become acquainted 
with his past career. It was only when he was away from 
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her that the dread and fear of discovery smote him like a 
sharp pain; they did not assail him when he was with her. 

He never spoke of his ^fc, and she asked no questions; they 
were too f ally occupied m living in the present^ in drinking 
from the cup of joy which the g^s had placed in their hands. 
They were in love*8 land, that land on which the sun always 
shines, in which the birds always sing, the flowers always 
bloom, and across which the shadows of grief and pain, of 
sorrow and remorse, never fall. 

His love for her grew daily. To him, the sweet gravity 
which had fallen upon her served but to heighten her beauty. 
In the new and strangely tender tones of her voice was a 
magic which had power to thrill him to the innermost oore. 
Uis heart was full of pride and love for her. He was proud 
of her rare loveliness, of her exquisite grace, of her voice, 
which he knew, though he was no musician, to be an eztraor^ 
dinary one. 

There is no medicine in the world like happiness, and it had 
done more for Glive even than Sir William Fagan's prescrip- 
tion. He looked five years younger; there was the spring of 
health and strength in his step; ms eyes were bright, his Face 
tanned, and no longer drawn and haggard. The chaufi[e in 
him was so wonderful as to be almost miraculous. But Love 
has still power to work miracles. 

They met every day. Sometimes they went fishing, but, 
favourable though the weather might be, they did not catch 
many trout; sometimes they drove across the moor; but the 
chestnut was allowed to go his own pace, and very often pulled 
np and nibbled at the sweet, short grass, unheeded by the 
happy couple behind; sometimes they wandered through the 
wonderful valley of rocks, walking hand in hand, and saying 
little — for what is there for lips to speak when heart sings to 
heart a sweeter song than any mere words can frame? 

Nearly every evening Clive went up to Hill Cote. Mr. 
Frayue was always glad to see him, and would talk of his work, 
his past small successes and his hopes for the future; some- 
times he would go to the organ, and play, and then Ciive's 
hand would steal towards Beryl's, and they would sit listening 
silently. Then Beryl would play or sing, and Glive would 
watch her with that in his eyes which would have disclosed his 
secret if the father had not been blind. 

Indeed, it was strange that Mr. Frayne failed to discover 
the truth; but he was absorbed in his work, and still regarded 
Beryl as a child, or, rather, as one so set apart from the world 
as to be safe from any danger of falling in love. For the last 
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week or two he had been somewhat nnwelL He was never 
very strong, and always averse to the slightest physical exer- 
tion; he rarely left the cottage, except to go to charch, and of 
late he seemed to dislike, or to be too weak, to walk upon the 
terrace; but he made no complaint, and to the anxious en* 
quiries that Beryl sometimes made, he always replied that he 
was quite well, and only a little languid and tired; but he was 
never too tired to talk to Glive, or to listen while he read 
some verses or stories from the magazines which Glive had 
ordered from London. 

Fancy Glive Merle reading verses and short stories to a 
blind man, in a ^' benighted hole '^ in Devonsbirel A change, 
indeed I 

One evening Beryl and Glive were seated on the rock from 
which he had swum on the night of his arrival. Beryl was 
sitting with her knees drawn up, and her arms round them, 
and he was lying at her feet, nis eyes fixed on hers, which 
rested dreamily on the opaline sea. They had been silent for 
some minutes, and at last Glive said in a low voice: 

^^ A thousand pounds for your thoughts, dearesf 

She turned her eyes upon him slowly, with the tender light 
which always dawned in them when she looked upon him. 

^^ You shall have them for nothing,'^ she said. ^' I was 
wondering whether there was ever a girl, since the world 
be^an, so happy as I am.'' 

" Are vou so happy?'' he replied. ** I'm glad. But I 
wonder whether there was ever a girl, since the world began^ 
who deserved to be so happy^" 

" That's just it," she said. " What have I done to deserve 
itP When I think of the thousands of women who at this mo- 
ment are alone and solitary and unhappy because they are- 
are unloved, I feel half ashamed, half remorseful, that I 
should be so full of joy. Sometimes the thought frightens 
me. Father says that the gods sometimes grow envious of 
mortals when they're too happy; I wonder whether any god 
is getting angry with me. I hope not." 

This was a little beyond Glive, who, though Beryl thought 
him semi-divine, was only a stupid Man. 

** Why shouldn't you be happy?" she asked. ** I mean to 
keep you so all your life. What is there to fear?" 

"I don't know," she said. ** It is foolish, and I ought not 
to have said it; but I have got into the habit of tellmg yon 
everything" — she uDclasped her hands, and one of them 
touched his face — ** though sometimes I think it isn't neccs* 
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Barv to tell yon; it seems as if yoa knew without my speaking. 
I shall always be happy, Glive, while yon are near me,'' 

*' That will be for the rest of my life," he said. 

** For the rest of voar life,'' she marmured to herself, 
with the indrawing oi her breath. The thought was almost 
too vast, too sweet ** I often saj that to myself when I am 
alone, and it is the sweetest thing I can think or say. I 
couldn't live without you now, Olive." 

She said it with a smUe; but the tone, the look, thrilled 
through him. 

" Nor I without you. Beryl," he responded. " Life wouldn't 
be worth living if I were to lose you. But I'm not going to 
lose you. I'm not particularly clever, but I know when I've 
got a good thing." 

He turned over, and looked up at her with a smile on his 
handsome face, and Beryl laughed softly. The retort, notwith- 
standing its lack of sentiment, was just the one to please a 
woman. 

** But you cannot stay here always, Olive," she said. 

" Oan't I?" he replied. " I don't know. Why not? I'm 
too happy here to leave it I" 

She looked at him with faint surprise. 

" But your business, your work?^' 

Olive averted his face. '^ Oh, ah; yes," be said, as if he 
had suddenly remembered. ** I may have to run up to Lon- 
don now and again, but it will onlv be for a short time. I 
should like to live here all my life. I have never been so 
happy anywhere, and I'm fond of every stick and stone in the 
place; and for a very good reason." 

** What is that?" she asked, innocently. 

" Because a certain young lady lives in it, and loves it,'^ he 
answered. 

As he spoke, he asked himself whether it would be possible 
to marry her, to conceal his identity, to remain ** Mr.'' Marie, 
and to go on living with Beryl Frayue as his wife — his wife I — 
in the Enchanted Valley. He stifled a sigh at the thought 
If he could only be ** Mr." Marie, with no past, with just a 
small income, with a tiny farm on the brow of one of the 
hills! He pictured the idyllic life they would lead, the wealth 
of serene happiness which such a life would hold, and a shadow 
crossed his face as he realised the impossibility of such a 
course. He wanted to marry her at once; but how was he to 
doit? 

" Why are you so thoughtful?" asked Beryl. 

** I was thinking," he be£:an, hesitatingly, almost inclined 
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to tell her something of, if not all, the truth, when a Yoice^ 
coming from behind them, shouted his name. 

It was one of the .Jennings' curly-headed boys, and he was 
wavijig a letter in his brown paw. He came towards them, 
walking, boy-like, in the stream. 

** Look at that little beggar I" said Glive, watching him 
with a lazy, contented smile. ** He doesn't care who pays for 
his boots." 

" It's only lately they've worn them," replied BeryL " Is 
that a letter he is holding up?" 

" It looks like it," said Olive. " It must be for you. 
Gome out of the water, you young rascal!" 

The boy grinned, and clambering up the rock, touched his 
front curls, and held out the letter to Ulive. 

" Postman's just brought un, sir," he said. " Mother said 
as how you'd p'r'aps like to have it, so I brought un." 

Glive took the letter, and, having sent the boy bounding 
homeward with a shilling clasped in his hot hand, glanced at 
the envelope. It was stamped with the Doyne crest in blue 
and gold, and, with a slight frown, he thrust the letter in Ms 
pocket. 

Beryl looked at him with a slight surprise. 

" Are you not going to read ith" she asked. " It may be 
important. All letters seem important to me; I get so few. '^ 

** Oh, I don't expect it's anything very important," he 
said; and reluctantly he took the letter from his pocket, and 
opened and read it It was from the marquis, and ran thus: 

" My dear Glive, — In the words of the song, I have been 
wailing for some weeks past, * Alice, where art Thou?' But, 
as I trust impertinent curiosity is not numbered among my 
many small vices, I refrained from putting the question to 
any one but myself until yesterday. But I was constrained 
to ask Parsons for your address, because Fleming has been 
worrying me for some weeks past about a matter of business 
in which you are concerned. He wants you to look at, or to 
sign, some deeds connected with the Portrea estate, and, al- 
though I told him, as usual, and in your pet phrase, ^ not to 
worry,' I regret to say he insists upon worrying me, and so, 
very reluctantly, I am compelled to worry you. He says he 
must see you — ^you know Fleming's * must ' ! — and I must 
either send him down to you, or beg you to come up and see 
him, or I tell you candidly our good Fleming will harass me 
to death. And I am young to die! Let me knpw whjck 
coarae you will prefer. 
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" I shonld like to ask joa what the devil you are doing in 
the benighted spot in which yoa have buried yourself for the 
last few weeks, but I would not be guilty of such rudeness for 
a king's ransom; but 1 must candidly confess that all sorts of 
horrible visions cross my mind, and set me shuddering with 
apprehension. Have you foresworn the world, which your 
presenoe gladdens and adorns, and retired to some lonely hut 
oeside the sad sea waves? Can it bo possible that you are 
writing a book — say, of poems? Have you retired from civ- 
ilisation to grow a beard? The thought is too horrible I For- 
give it, and ascribe it to the emotion which your prolonged 
absence causes me. 

** Seriously, my dear Glive, we are all desolate without yon* 
I ahnn your friends at the club because they will ask me for 
tidings of you. Only yesterday Wally approached me, with 
tears in his eyes, and, seeing them, and dreading the inevitable 
question, I turned and Bed. Pray come back, my dear boy, 
to a disconsolate uncle, and a world which mourns your loss! 
** Yours, with affectionate anxiety, Dotkb. 

** P.S. — Oandlestick lost the race, and I am, as Wally would 
say, stone-broke. Can you lend me half a crown? 

^^P.P•S. — There was a dance at the Dorchesters' last night; 
hot and crowded, but otherwise delightful. Blanche was 
there, of course, Beally, I think she grows more beautiful 
and queenly every day. In vulgar parlance, she was * the 
belle of the ball,' and I had great difficult; in gettine near 
her. She deigned to ask after you, and my voice was choked 
with emotion as I was constrained to reply, in something like 
the words of the idiotic song, * I don't know where 'e arel' ** 

The frown deepened on dive's face as he read this char- 
acteristic epistle. What an idiot he bad been to send for the 
horses and the cart, and so betray his whereaboutsi What 
should he do? He could not let Fleming, the steward, come 
down to Trentishoe. He was a sharp man of business, keen- 
sighted, and acute; he would be certain to discover dive's 
reason for remaining in this ** benighted " place. And, as he 
could not let Fleming come to him, he must go to Fleming, 
He thrust the letter m his pocket impatiently. 

Beryl had been looking out to sea, dreamily, bnt his move- 
ment drew her eyes upon him. 

'' What is the matter, dive?" she asked, as she saw his 
face; and a sudden apprehension smote her. ** Is there bad 
news in your letter?" 

** yes, in a sense, dearest," he replied. ** No, no; don't 
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be frightened!" for her face had grown pale. ** It's only 
that I shall have to go ap to London, I'm afraid.'' 

She drew a breath of relief, bat she was still pale. 

** That is bad enough news— for me/' she said in a low 
Yoice, and trying to keep her lips from qaivering, and her 
3yes from filling with the tears that threatened to rise to them. 

" And for me, too," he responded in as low a voice. The 
thought of leaving her was like a dead weight on his heart. 
** The letter's from a relation — ^he wants to see me on busi- 
ness. I'm afraid — I'm sure, in fact — I've got to go." 

She tried to smile, and her hand slid into his, and closed 
tightly over it. 

** Of course, you must go!" she said, forcing herself to 
speak cheerfully. ** Will — will you be away long?" 

He got up then. 

" No, no," he answered. ** Only a few days. Confound 
itl — I beg your pardon, dearest 1 Forgive mel If you knew 
how I hate the thought of leaving you even for a day. If 
there were only a way of getting out of it! But I see none." 

He could not let Fleming come to Trentishoe. 

*' Of course, you must go!" she said again. " You will 
not be gone long, though every day will seem a month to mel 
Oh, how selfish! am!" 

** If you call that selfishness, please go on with it," he re- 
turned, trying to speak lightly, for he dreaded to see the tears 
in her eyes again. ^' If I catch the evening train at Ilfra- 
combe, I can go by the mail; it will save half, nearly the 
whole of a day; and I shall be back all the sooner." 

She rose at once. 

'* Yes, oh, yes! And it will be cooler travelling by night. 
But you will sleep; won't you be tired?" she added, anxiously. 

He laughed. 

^^ No; if I know myself, I shall be too busy thinking of a 
certain young lady to sleep; and as to being tired! Good 
gracious, look at me! I am as strong as a horse now; a very 
difiPerent kind of man from the one who was locked inside the 
church porch a few weeks ago." 

He took her in his arms, and held her to his heart, and she 
looked up at him, with all her love in her eyes. 

It was their first parting, and what it cost her only a woman 
can tell; but she kept the tears back until he had left her; 
and even then they fell slowly — ^for Beryl was not one who 
" cried with ease." 

Olive took Jennings to bring the cart back, and caught the 
train. He slept through part of the joumeyj and thought or 
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dreamt of Beryl throagh the whole of it He was oonBcioai 
of a JFeelinff of amazement at the depth of his love for her. 
He had read of the tender passion in prose and verse, and had 
always smiled at the *' extravagant ''language with which the 
authors described their lovers' emotions; but he felt that no 
language could be too extravagant in which to describe the 
achmg of his heart as the tram swept him away from Beryl 
Frayne. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

He had wired to Parsons, and a broneham was waiting at 
Paddington, and at home Parsons had the bath ready, and a 
cap of coffee. 

Me stared at his master's burnt face and changed appear- 
ance. 

** Yon are better, my lord/' he ventured to remark; and 
Olive nodded and laughed. 

** Yes, thanks, Parsons. Tm as fit as a fiddle. Any let- 
ters? But, of course, there are." 

He turned over the pile on his writing-table. The half of 
the heap consisted of buls, the other of invitations. 

" Town empty, I suppose?" he asked. 

'' No, my lord; a great many people are still here. The 
House is still sitting, you know, my lord." 

" Is it?" said Olive, with a smile. " I didn't know. I 
haven't seen a paper since I left." 

Parsons glanced at him, and poured out some more coffee, 
with a reflective air. He was asking himself what the devil 
his master had been up to; for Parsons had learnt that, when- 
ever Lord Olive Marie looked particularly well and cheerful, 
he had most assuredly been ** up to something or other." 

Olive opened his letters. The bills struck him as more 
numerous than they had ever been, and there were several 
pressing requests for immediate payment. What a pile of 
money he had spent, or, rather, owed, for — what? Gloves, 
cigarettes, horses, suppers, and driving-parties; flowers — the 
florist's account was a ghastly one — ^jeweller^ for presents; all 
the thousand and one trifles which a man m his position re- 
gards as necessaries. Half the money he had spent during 
the last five years would make him rich enough to marry 
Benrl. He pitched the pile of letters from him. 

*^Sort out those that must be paid, Parsons," he said, 
** and I'll give you a cheque." 

Then he dressed, and, a little after noon, walked across the 
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Park to the Do]rne mansion. It was one of the handsomest 
houses m London^ and was splendidly appointed. 

** I think his lordship is up; I'll send for Mr. Godwin, my 
lord." Godwin was the marqois's valet, and he came down 
the broad stairs with its statuary and palms, and bowed low 
before the heir. 

** The marquis is at breakfast, my lord,'' he said in a low 
Toice — all the Doyne household spoke softly, as if they were 
the retainers of royalty; but this man's was always lower than 
the other, servants, and he had a trick of looking under his 
lids with a glance of covert keenness. He was not only the 
manjuis's vtdet, but his confidential servant — almost secretary; 
and it was said, and with truth, that he had helped his mas- 
ter to acquire the title of the " Wicked '' Lord jDoyne. To 
put it shortly, the man was an admirable valet, a first-rate 
secretary, and a born detective. It was from Godwin that 
the marquis learnt all the secrets, the intrigues, the scandals 
of the world in which he moved. And yet so acute, so skil- 
ful, was the man, that no one ever suspected him of being 
more than an ordinary valet. The marquis paid him a large 
salary; and it was paid regularly, however low his lordship's 
coffers might be. 

Glive followed him up to the marquis's room; an apartment 
dainty enough for a lady. The tall windows, lookmg upon 
the garden, were wide open, and Doyne sat at breakfast under 
the awning on the flower-decked balcony. He was dressed in 
a Ught ca&mere suit, and looked cdmost as voun^ as Glive. 

*^My dear boy I" he exclaimed, with his charmmg smile, as 
he extended a white, cool hand, ''how good of you I Sit 
down!" 

The valet placed a lounge chair in the proper position, and, 
without waitmg to be told, began to lay a second cup and 
saucer. 

" Don't trouble," said Olive; " I've breakfasted already." 

'' Beallyl How unkindl Some hock and seltzer, Godwin, 
and the cigarettes — ah, they are here, I see. Mv dear boy, it 
really is angelic of you to come so promptly. Frankly, I did 
not expect you for a week I But " — slowly, and with soft em- 

J)hasis — " what — have — ^you been doing? My dear Olive, you 
ook like our old friend, the village blacksmith! Your face 
is like the tan, and vour whole appearance so bucolic and ag- 
l^ressively healthy, that I really am afraid that you have gona 
m for farming!" 
Olive smiled, 
'' I've been in a warm place." 
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** Lying on yonr back nnder a roasting sun^ 1 should imag« 
ine/' saia the marjiuis, resardtDg him with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and admiration. Tan suits you, Glive — ^good heavens, 
it's on yonr hands, too!^' he broke off, as Glive tooic off his 
fflores. ** Holding the plough has produced that mahogany 
Aade, I snppose?^^ 

''I'ye l>een fishing/' replied Olive; ^'one doesn't wear 
gloves, yon know, sir. " 

** Happy youthr^ commented Doyne, with an exaggerated 
aigh. '* What would I give to feel so well, and look so 
brown!" 

Olive Iauj(hed, He knew that the marquis would rather die 
than permit his complexion to get sunburnt A footman 
brought the winOi and Olive took a glass, but refused the 
oi^rette. The uncle regarded his nephew with veiled cnri- 
ositv. 

**^ Given up tobacco, OliveP'* 

** No, sir; I've taken to a pipe." 

Doyne set down his cup, and leant back. 

^'Beally! You've taken to a pipe I How incredible it 
soundsl A — er— long clay pipe, now?" 

Olive laughed. 

*' Not quite so bad as that, sir," he said. ** Don't be 
alarmed; I'm not going to smoke it now." 

'^ Dol I should like to see youl" But Olive shook his 
head. 

** And so Fleming wants to see meP" he said. 

The marquis took up his cup and sipped his tea delicately. 

" Yes; I m so sorry 1 It's about the Portrea estate." The 
Portrea estate had been the property of Olive's mother, and 
had j)a8Bed to him, ** Fleming says that it will be necessary 
to raise a second mortgage; that is, if he can. He doesn't 
feel sure of being able to do so. Land is in a parlous state 
just now, and the first mortgage almost, if not quite, covers 
the present value." 

Olive frowned. 

*^ Is it as bad as that?" he demanded, gravely. 

*^ My dear boy, it is always as bad as that — when it doesn't 
happen to be worse/' responded the marquis, quite cheerfully. 
*' According to Fleming, we are perpetually on the brink of 
ruin. He was in such depths of despair whon he was here the 
other morning;; that I quite pitied him. I insisted on his tak- 
ing a couple of glasses of champagne in the middle of his state- 
ment, for I felt that the poor man would break down com- 
pletely unless he had ^me stimulant immediately." 
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He smiled so blandly, spoke with sach indolent nonchalance, 
th%t one who did not know him woald have foand it difficalt 
to believe that he was speaking of their own affairs. Glive 
leanl back, and looked straight before him. 

" Where is Fleming?'* 'he asked. " 1 will see him to-day, 
and get the thing done." 

** Why such hot haste, my dear Olive?*' 

" I want to get back to Devonshire,*' said Olive, quietly. 

The marquis smiled up his sleeve. 

" Beally! You want to go back? Well, I'm not surprised, 
lieeing the improvement the place has wrought in your health. 
But I'm sorry. Fleming has gone down to Doyne; he left 
last night, and will not be back for two or three days. I'd no 
idea jou'd come up so soon." 

Olive sighed. He had actually thought of tearing back to 
Trentishoe and Beryl on the morrow. 

** Oonfound himl Why couldn't he have stopped in Lon- 
don?" he said, impatiently. 

** The man's a nuisance; all business men are," murmured 
Doyne, sympathetically. ** I've told him so repeatedly. I'm 
afraid that you will have to possess your soul in patience until 
he comes back, unless you'd like me to send him down to you 
at — what's the name of the place? I'll do that if you pre- 
fer it." 

** No, no!" said Olive, rather promptly. " I must wait." 

" London is hateful, positively hateful, just now," went on 
the marquis, in a slow, soft voice, and with eyes half closed; 
** but there are several people in it, and really I'm too lazy to 
move until I'm obliged. After all, at my years, a man is 
more comfortable in his town house than anywhere else, let 
the weather be what it may. And now, you want the news, I 
suppose? I told you Oandlestick lost? Pity, wasn't it? 1 
had backed it heavily, and Fleming says — ah, well, you know 
what Fleming would say, without my telling you. But this 
time he was really worse than usual; he actually hinted at 
there being some difficulty in raising your allowance. Of 
course, I told him that he must manage that, whoever and 
whatever else went short." 

Olive looked up. 

" You are very good, sir," he said in a low voice. 

" Yes; I really think I am," assented the mar(][uis, with 
complacent candour. ^* I am like the good uncle m a fairy 
story. But don't give me credit for more than I deserve. 1 
happen to be fond of you, my dear bov, and it oomes easy lo 
play the part of avuncular generosity." 
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He paiued a moment as he waved his white hand toward 
the bottle of hock standing in its silver ioe-paiL ''And, 
then, I know that yon will not need my liberality long." 

Olive started slightly, and lowered his eyes. 

The marqais smiled, and laid his hand on Olive's arm 
lighUy. 

** When yon are married to Blanche, and have become the 
hnaband of a millionairess, yoa mnst spara half an hoar now 
and again to visit yonr poor nncle in nis workhoase retreat 
Or do yoa think I coald get an almshonse? I should prefer 
that. Yoa will bring me little presents of tea and tobacco, 
and sometimes even manage to smuggle in a bottle of wine." 

Olive made no response; bat a heavy weight seemed sud- 
denly to have descended upon his head. 

'* How one hates the idea of matrimonvl" resumed Dovne, 
fimning himself with his delicately-perfumed handkerchief. 
" It is almost as bad as death and the taxes. But, alas! for 
sach as you and me it is as inevitable. And it is not idl men 
who are so fortunate as you, my dear Olive. The gods, when 
they decreed matrimony for you, were kind enough to provide 
you with a bride both rich and beautiful; a combination as 
charming as it is rare. There are twenty men whom I could 
name who are dying of love for Blanche, and who would marry 
her if she hadn't a penny; and they languish hopelessly, while 
you have but to tnrow your handkerchief! Oh, fortunate 
youth!" 

Olive bent forward, with an impatient movement, and leant 
his head on his hand. 

** Why do you speak of her in that way, sir?" he demand- 
ed, grimly. 

The marquis regarded him with a fine smile. 

'' OuUivate that modesty, my dear Olive; it is as precious 
as it is unique. I wonder where you got it from? I nave it, 
I know, but it has not often shown itself in my family." 

Olive laughed, but grimly. 

** Seriously, my dear boy, I think that the time has now 
arrived when the handkerchief should be thrown — " 

'' For Ood's sake, don't use that simile again!" Olive broke 
in, with a kind of suppressed indignation. 

'* Forgive me! I won't oflfend again. And forgive me for 
venturing to offer advice on so delicate a subject; but — ah, 
well! you shall hear Fleming's account of our position! And 
why hesitate — why, my dear Olive? Is she not everything 
that a man could desire? I assure you thftt there is not ik 
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lovelier girl in London! Bat joa, with yonr good taste, do 
mt need my assarance — '' 

Olive half rose, and then sank back. For one moment, the 
wild idea of telling the marquis the truth actually occurred to 
him; but before the moment could pass, Doyne went on: 

** Sow, there would be some excuse for delay and hesitation 
if the lady were like Miss Goldstein; and, really, I am not 
aito^her surprised at youn^ Lestrange's madness.'' 

^^ What has he done?'' asked Glive, only too glad to switch, 
even a little way, ofF the subject 

^* Haven't you heard?'' asked the marquis, in his turn, 
raising his brows with surprise. ^^ Ah, no, I forgot; you have 
been buried alive in that place with the extraordinary name, 
and have lost touch of the world. Well, a week before the 
day fixed for his iparriage with Miss Goldstein, the young ass 
bolted with the daughter of a farmer who had been keeping 
some of his horses. The daughter of a farmer!" 

Doyne leant back, laughed softly, and then sighed. 

" He fell in love with her?" queried Olive, moodily. 

** That is the accepted phrase," assented the marquis, 
placidly. ** He fell in love with her. He wasn't in love with 
Miss Goldstein, of course. No one could expect the poor boy 
to be! But the Lestranges are very nearly on their last legs, 
and the Goldstein pire is worth tons of money; all of which 
tons would come to her. And the settlement — well, I'm told 
it was something like thirty thousand a year. And the young 
ass throws up such an income, such prospects, for — ^a farmer's 
daughter!" 

Glive sat silent, his head upon his hand, and the marquis 
stole a keen glance at him. 

** Old Lestrange came to me with the news. The poor old 
man almost broke down; indeed, there were tears in his eyes. 
He was half mad with rage, and though he was very fond of 
the boy, I was not at all surprised to hear that he had cut him 
oS with less than the proverbial shilling. He stopped the 
young fool's allowance the moment he heard of tne mar- 
riage." 

There was a pause. 

** I've a tender heart, you know, my dear Olive, but I reallv 
could not blame the old man. In fact " — he paused to flick 
a lady-bird from his coat, and watched the insect circle in the 
air and fall, ouivering in its tiny death pang — ^' in fact, it is 
what I myself should have done. The trouble, the infinite 
pains, the Lestranges went through to secure the Goldstein 
girll And the young ass flaunts a farmer's daughter in their 
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face! Sach ingratitade deserves a severe ponishment; and it 
will get it, I am glad to say." 

** What has become of them?'' asked Glive, gloomily. 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

** I hear that they are living in lodgings in some conti- 
nental town; Boulogne or some such place. And one knows 
what such a life must be, and what it will end in. They'll 
srow to hate each other before six months are out He will 
loathe her for dragging him down to her level, and she'll loathe 
him for loathing her. Sounds like one of the modem poets, 
doesn't it? But it's as true as prose. I know. I've seen the 
end of that kind of marriage. Young Lestrange had far bet- 
ter have drowned himself and the wretched girl in her father's 
duck pond." 

Olive stared at the trees in the garden below them. 

** His father may relent," he said; ** he was fond of Le- 
strange. " 

*^Fond? Oh> ves; but he won't relent I know exactly 
what he feels. I^m afraid I should entertain the same senti- 
ment Scratch us, and we are savases just below the outer 
cuticle, my dear Glive. No; the foolish youiie idiot has 
ruined his own life and the girl's. He'll descend to billiard- 
marking — ^he used to plav a good game, didn't he? — and she " 
— ^he shrugged his shoulders — ** one can guess what will be- 
come of her; musip-teaching, type-writing, clear-starching and 
ironing; anything that a farmer's daughter can manage to . 
earn money at Shocking, isn't it?" 

Glive made no response. The idea of telling his uncle of 
Bervl was completely crushed. He rose. 

'^ Well, I must wait for Fleming, I suppose?" he said. 

" I'm afraid so," murmured Dovne. " I'll send him round 
to you immediately he comes back. By-the-way, there is a 
dance at the Pattersons' to-night. You'll find a card amongst 
your letters, I expect. Better go, dear boy. I shall look for- 
ward to seeing you again. Blanche will be there." 

Glive stood with lowered lids and compressed lips — ^he looked 
very like the marquis at that moment — and quite a minute 
passed before he replied: 

"Yes; I'll go, sir." 

Doyne held out his slim white hand, and smiled up at the 
handsome face — almost stem at that moment — with an affec- 
tionate smile. 

" Till then, my dear boyl" he murmured. ** Gad, how 
well you look! I wish I could change places with youi my 
dear Glivel Ah, youth, youthi" 
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He wayed his hands with a gesture admirably suited to the 
sen^,ime]it9 and sank back with dosed eyes. Bat as the door 
of the room closed, and dive's footsteps descended the stairs, 
the marqais sat up quickly, and his expression changed. 

** Patsy's right!" he muttered. ** He means to marry the 
girl. The fool! I saw it in his face. The insensate ass!" 

He struck a silver gong twice, and sharply, and Godwin 
3ame to his side noiselessly, and stood waiting, in exactly the 
proper attitude, with eyes downcast and hands at his side. 

The marquis had sunk back in his lounge chair, with his 
usual indolent air. 

" Godwin,'* he said m a low and languid voice, " let me 
know where Lord Glive goes, and what he does while he is in 
town, will you, please?'* 

The man raised his eyes for a moment, and looked keenly 
at his master, then he said, softly, '^ Yes, my lord.'* 

He waited a moment, then turned to go; but Doyne stopped 
him with a gesture. 

" There's a youn^ woman in the case, Godwin!*' 

The man lifted his eyes again, and a swift flash of intelli- 
gence passed across them. 

"Yes, my lord.** 

The marquis let his hands fall, as if he had said all that 
was necessary, and Godwin inclined his head as if he had learnt 
all that he needed. 

" An invaluable servant, Godwin,** murmured Doyne, look- 
ing after him. And the adjective was not an extravagant one. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GuYE walked slowly back to his rooms, much troubled. 
Did his uncle suspect auything, know anvthing of Glive's rea- 
son for his long stay at Trentlshoe, and nis desire to get back 
there as soon as possible? It seemed impossible that he should 
do so. Glive had met no one whom he knew; the marquis 
could not even remember the name of the place. And yet it 
almost seemed to Glive that his uncle had told him the story 
of young Lestran^e's "folly** with an object. Glive was 
quite convinced that Doyne would treat him with as much 
severity as old Lestrange had treated his son. The marquis 
was quite capable of cutting off his allowance and sending him 
adrift if he were to commit, what Lord Doyne would consider, 
the " crime '* of marrying a girl without position and without 
money. 

In a word, if his uncle were to discover Glive*B engagement 
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to Beryl, and his intentiooB of marrying her, he would t>e 
rained.^ Clive was always swimming in a sea of debt, just 
contriying to keep his head above water by spasmodic pay* 
ments on account; and his creditors trusted nim and were 
patient because it was believed that he would marry Lady 
Blanche Westley, whose immense wealth would enable him to 
pay all his debts and to continue a good and profitable cus- 
tomer. The moment even a rumour of the breaking off of 
the match reached them, they would swoop down upon him 
like a flock of vultures. 

Lady Blanche I Clive grew more troubled as he thought of 
her. In the world of the Upper Ten, marriage is frequently 
a matter of bargain and arrangemeut. Sometimes love is a 

girt of the contract, sometimes it is not; the world in which 
live moved does not set very much store on love; rank, 
monej, a high place amongst men, these are what count most 
with iL It had always been understood by the Westleys and 
the Doynes that Clive and Lady Blanche should marry; al- 
most from her cradle, Lady Blanche had been taught to re- 
gard him as her future husband. This should have been auite 
sufficient to make her dislike him; but women found it nard 
to dislike Clive Marie, and Lady Blanche loved him. 

He had never spoken a word of love to her, but he had al- 
ways been fond of her in a lukewarm fashion; from childhood, 
they had been very much together; had played cricket in the 
Doyne meadows; had ridden their ponies side by side; had 
danced together at children's parties; and, as they grew up, 
Clive had rendered her the close attentions, and she had re- 
ceived them, which lovers pay and take as a matter of course. 

Lady Blanche knew that Clive would not make an early 
marriage. YounK men of his class like to have their fling; a 
certain quantity of wild oats has to be sown; and she looked 
on, smilingly patient, while Clive made the world rin^ with 
his wild and reckless deeds, and sowed his oats with a lavish 
hand. In time he would ^row weary of the follies which some 
men make the serious busmess of their lives, and would come 
to her for the love with which she was ready to endow him. 

He had been very weary lately, and very ill, and she 
thought, as Doyne thought, that the time when he would de- 
sire to settle down was approaching. Sooner or later she 
would be his wife; she just lived for this, and possessed her 
soul in patience. 

All this Clive knew and thought over as he walked along. 

What was he to say to Blanche? If he had actually propos^ 

o her. It tneir engagement had been duly ratified and an- 
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noauced, his coarBO would have been easier for him. He 
could have gone k) her and told her — well, that he had been 
false io her, and that he loved another woman; but a man 
can scarcely go to a girl to whom he is not engaged, and say, 
** See here; I know you love me, though I have never asked 
you for your love, but I don't love you, and I do love another 
girl, and intend to marry her/' 

It was very hot, and the perspiration stood on his brow, as 
he flung his hat into a comer of his carefully-shaded room, 
and sank into a chair. Once more the thought, the desire, 
stirred within him: if he were only a poor City clerk, with 
thirty shillings a week and free to marry Beryl Frayne! 

He went down to the club, and got some lunch; that is to 
say, he ate a morsel or two of the salmon mayonnaise and a 
galantine which the footman brought him; and as he was 
pushing his plate away. Lord Wally sauntered in, with his 
straw hat on the back of his head, and his hands thrust deep 
in his pockets. At sight of Glive he made a melodramatic 
start, and went through all the elaborate business of a swoon. 

** It's his ghost; I know it isl" he exclaimed, with stimu- 
lated terror. ** It isn't Glive, but his shadow painted red. 
When I speak to him, he'll shake his head like Banquo, and 
vanish into thin air." 

" Sit down, you young idiot," said Olive. " Sit down, and 
tell me the news." 

Wally sank into a chair, and laid his hand on Olive's. 

** My dear old chap, where have you been?" he exclaimed* 
^'How fit you're looking; quite another man! You're a 
pretty kind of fellow to slope ofif, and leave us sweltering in 
the heatl Where have you oeen?" 

** To Devonshire," said Olive. ** Have some wine?" 

He filled Lord Wally's glass, and the 1^ looked over it 
curiously as he drank. 

** I've been away for some time, and don't know the news. 
What is it?" asked Olive. 

Wally asked no more questions, but began to rattle off the 
gossip and scandal of the town. 

" Lestrange has gone a mucker — " 

** I know all that," said Olive, with a touch of impatience. 

** Oh, do you? Yes, it was in the papers. Patsy's back at 
the Empress, fit as a fiddle, and in splendid form again; but 
perhaps you know that?" 

Olive shook his head. Patsy Pryde's return to the scene of 
her triumphs and her physical condition did not interest him 
— ^now. 
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''Old VaTasonr married; rich widow, fat, fair, and more 
than forty; and my cousin Dick's gone back to Africa. We 
gaye him a send-off one night last week, and we all wished 
yoa were there. It was a splendid function; Brady and I had 
to put Dick to bed, poor old chap! Though, 'pon my word, 
I'm half inclined to envy him. lie's had a splendid time over 
there, and he's going back with the prospect of a row." 

Olive listened rather absently, and, if it must be confessed, 
without very much interest. And yet this man of whom they 
were speaking was a close friend of his. But his love for 
Beryl seemed to have absorbed all old friendships or other 
interests. 

'' He's in the Rhodesia Horse, isnU he?" 

''Why, of course!" said Wally, staring at him with some 
snrprise. " You don't mean to say you've forgotten!" 

" No, no!" answered Olive, hastily, and half ashamed of 
his indifference. " And he's had a good time?" 

" Splendacious! And he hopes to have a better. He's 
quite sure there's ^oing to be a row there, and he means to 
be in the thick of it. Africa's tbe new Tom Tiddler's ground, 
and a sharp chap like Dick is sure to come in for some of the 
pickings. They'll make him a colonel in the new force, or 
he'll get hold of a diamond mine, or something of the kind, 
and he'll come back in a year or two, no end of a swell, and 
as rich as Croesus." 

Olive listened still rather absently, little guessing how 
Wally's light chatter would cling to his mind like a burr, and 
bear fruit. 

They went and had a cigar in the smoking-room, and sev- 
eral other men dropped in. It was the kiua of party which 
Olive used to enjoy, and in which he used to shme; but this 
afternoon the incessant talk and the laughter jarred upon 
him, and, presently, muttering an excuse, he left the club. 

He went into St. James's Park, and sauntered up and down 
one of the shady walks, and thought of Beryl. He longed 
for a sight of her face, thirsted for a word, one single word 
from her sweet lips. He felt that it would be impossible for 
him to remain much longer away from her; and yet he had 
been absent such a short time! 

He remained in the park, sometimes sauntering about, 
sometimes sitting on one of the seats, until it was time to 
dress; then he got up with a sigh — remembering that he had 
promised the marquis to go to the Pattersons' — and walked 
towards home. 

As he was leaving the broad walk, Godwin, the yalet, came 
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along a side path. He was walking with downcast eyes, and 
did not appear to see Glive, until the latter said, with a nod: 
" Ah, Godwin, taking a stroll?" 

Godwin gave quite a little start, as if he had been lost in 
meditation, and raising his hat, murmured, in his low and 
respectful tone, " Yes, my lord." 

Ulive passed on, and Godwin also went on his way in the 
opposite direction; but, at a turn of the path, he stopped and 
looked round him with a sharp, keen glance. Theie was no 
one in sight but a nursery-maid or two and a sergeant of the 
Guards. Godwin, hidden behind some shrubs, watched Glive 
enter his house, and then went on his way. 

Olive felt that he could not stand a dinner at the club, that 
he should be freer to think of Beryl in the quietude of his own 
rooms, and Parsons and the chef had concocted the kind of 
meal which their lord and master loved. 

As Parsons was dressing Glive, he said: ** Mr. Godwin has 
been here to-day, my lord. The marquis sent him to ask if 
we could put him up for a night or two; the painters are at 
work in a part of Doyne House, and Mr. Godwin is turned out 
of his room." 

Glive nodded. ** All right," he said. ** I suppose we can 
put him up. Parsons?" 

** Yes, my lord," replied Parsons. ** He can have the back 
room at the top." 

Glive nodded, and thought no more of it. 

He ate his dinner in solitude, and always before his eyes was 
the Enchanted Valley; through the music of the band in the 

Eark floated Beryl's sweet voice; her lovely face hovered 'twixt 
im and the light which pierced in golden radiance the silken 
blind. He thought how happy he should be if she were sitting 
opposite to him; no, not opposite to him, but so near that he 
could touch her hand, or, better still, kiss the tendrils of her 
hair, which clustered so softly on her white brow. 

After dinner he went on to the balcony, and smoked a pipe. 
He remembered, how, a few weeks ago, he had leant over the 
rail of that balcony and stared listlessly at the park and the 

{)eople below. How ill, how weary he had been, how tired of 
ife, and the pursuit of Folly! And now all was changed; life 
had a new meaning for him, his heart was full of love and 
hope, and life meant Beryl Frayne. He had almost forgotten 
the Pattersons, when he heard Parsons moving about softly in 
the room behind him, and lighting the lights. Then, with a 
sigh, he went in. 
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" Hare I a oud for the Pattersons* to-night, Panons?" ht 
asked. 

"Yes, my lord," said Parsons. "Shall I order the 
broughaiaP" 

" No," B«d CliTe. " It's in Park lane, isn't it? 111 
walk." 

He lingered for half an hoar, then he set forth reluctantly. 

The Pattersons were illastrious examples of the nouveat/z 
ricbts, Ur. Patterson had made his money in African dia- 
monds. Some said that he was worth three millions, some 
said fonr. He bad literally started from nothing, and had ar- 
rived in Durban a few yean ago, with only thirty shillings in 
his pocket, bat an immenae confidence in himself, which was 
worth an^ amount of capital. He had broken stones for the 
roads, pamted boases, done odd jobs, worked, in fact, as he 
woald never have worked in England; and at last had found 
his opportanity — and seized it The result was untold wealth, 
a palace in Park Lane, a castle in Scotland, a villa in Flor- 
ence, and that position in Society which is, nowadays, so read- 
ily accorded to the millionfure. 

To put it shortly, Mr. and Mrs. Patterson possessed every- 
thing except an adequate Bupply of "H's." Rovalty had 
stretohed its august legs under their mahogany; tne Patter- 
sons' receptions were attended by the crime ae la ctStm of 
what nsed to be — alasl — an exclusive ariatooracy; for Mr. 
Sampson Patterson oould not only give dinners worthy of a 
LuouIluB, but, far more precious, could give tips respecting 
the movemeuta of the Kaffir Ring on the Stock Exwange, 
whioh enabled his friends to make a little money for them- 
selves. 

MnnAv in the gTOftt powof nowadays. Bank, genius, bow 

Every one desires to shake hands with Midas, 

ms all things to gold. There is but one relig* 

jrs of theyfn de aiicU, the worship of the Golden 

a long string of carriages drawn op ontode the 
r and palatial residence, and a small crowd had 
bor sine of the scarlet awning, to see the brill- 
ive. As he passed over the thick Turkey car- 
been laid across the pavement, Olive felt stck 
loathed the whole thing. Oh, to be a small 
Snchanted Valley, with Beryl Frayne for wife I 
I footmen in gorgeous livery — the Pattersons 
[ not gorgeous— took his hat and light overcoat, 
through a marble vestibole, np the broad stur- 
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case^ to the magnificent reception-room. ^ At the head of the 
stairs stood Mrs. Patterson^ to receive her guests. She was 
a fat little woman with beady eyes, and a mass of false hair. 
She was fearfully decolleti, but was covered with diamonds, 
like a heathen idol; they sparkled on her fat arms, and scin- 
tillated from the bodice of her Parisian dress; there were dia- 
monds even in the buckle of her high-heeled shoes. 

She was very hot and very red; and her husband, standing 
just behind her with an immense red fan and a huge bouquet 
of flaring flowers, looked even hotter and redder. 

Poor man I How he longed at that moment for a glass-of 
beer and a long clay pipe! 

As the footman bawled Olive's name, Mrs. Patterson's red 
face broadened with a smile of welcome and gratification, and 
even the male Patterson woke into life and interest. For 
Lord Glive Marie was a famous personage in his way, and, so 
to speak, more to be desired even than Boyalty itself. 

*^'0w kind of my lord,'' she said, unctuously. ** We 'eard 
that you were away. I'm afraid you'll find it very 'ot; there's 
such a crowd 'ere." 

Mr. Patterson came forward with outstretched hands, huge 
and thick, and looking hot even through his white gloves. 

" Very kind of you, my lord!" he said, in the thick voice 
which only a few years ago had been strained in yelling at 
the team of mules which he had driven from Natal to the in- 
terior. " It is 'ot, ain't it? Will you 'ave a drink? There's 
some champagne— Pommery, '89 — ^in the buffay, just 'ere; 
I'm dyin' for a drink myself." 

Clive bent over Mrs. Patterson's fat hand, murmured a re- 
fusal of her husband's hospitable offer, and slowly made his 
way through the crowd into the room. 

It was a magnificent apartment, and huge enough for a 
kind's ball-room. Mr. Patterson had *^ spread " himself upon 
it; he had given carte blanche to the most expensive builders 
and decorators, and the Pattersons' salon was the talk of the 
town. 

Olive looked round him wearily and listlessly. He knew 
nearly everyone there. Men nodded with a little upraisal of 
their eyebrows at his altered appearance; and women, re- 
splendent in evening-dress and gems, bowed and smiled as if 
tney were ready to welcome the wanderer from their aristo- 
cratic fold. 

With his crush hat under his arm, Olive moved along, 
speaking to one and another, and presently he came upon the 
marquis. As usual. Lord Doyne was seated next the young- 
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est and prettiest ^irl in the room. Yoong girls were always 
eaeer to attract his notice^ and flattered by his attentions— for 
a aebutante was never fully considered a success until the Mar- 
quis of Doyne had expressed his approval of her, and had* so 
to speaky set his seal upon her charms. 

Tne marauis, with his arm round the settee ag^ainst which 
the favoured girl leant, looked up at Clive with his charming 
smile. 

** Ah, my dear Clive I'^ he murmured, ** you are late.'* 

Clive bowed, smiled, and passed on. Doyne, like every- 
thing else in the gorgeous place, jarred upon him. The heat 
seemed stifling, the noise, subdued though it was, distracting: 
he hated the brilliant crowd, the electric lights, the white and 
gold of the decorations. 

He moved on until he had nearly reached the end of the 
room, and he came upon a small group clustering like so many 
bees round a beautiful woman seated m a low chair. 

She was lyin^ back, with her face upturned, her eyes half 
closed, her hand moving slowly. She was very dark» with 
long lashes which half concealed eves almost Spanish in hue 
ana form. A regal, indolent air distinguished her, and set 
her, as it were, high above even the most beautiful of her sis- 
ters. She seemed to be scarcely listening to the man who was 
talking to her, and the smile which slightly curved her well- 
shaped lips was full of that indolent confidence in her own 
charms wnich is the birthright of a very beautiful woman. 

As Clive approached, she raised her lids and looked at him. 
A serene and placid glance enough, but the under lip quiv- 
ered slightly, and the fan of ostrich feathers moved a trifle 
more quickly, as Clive stood before her, and waited for the 
outstretching of her perfectly-gloved hand. 

It was Lady Blancne Westley, the woman whom he was ex- 
pected to marry. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The man who was seated beside her, and had been striving 
his utmost to amuse her, nodded to Clive, and rose at once, 
as if Clive had a prescriptive right to the seat. 

The latter sat down, and, leaning back, was silent for quite 
a minute. He was never embarrassed, at any rate, outwardly, 
and the cool self-possession which distinguished all the Maries, 
and himself in particular, never failed in its due effect upon 
the other sex. Women have a secret contempt for the man 
who blushes and stammers, or rashes into meaningless drivel 
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to hide his obvious nervoasness. Clive coald stand or sit 
silent and impassive as the sphinx, while the woman at his 
side wondered what he was thinking of, and asked herself 
whether he was ever going to speak. 

Lady Blanche was accustomed to this peculiarity of his, and 
leant back and waited, and never dreamt of speaking first. 
" Why haven't you sjone out of town?*' he asked, at last 
This didn't sound particularly polite, but Lady Blanche dia 
not resent it. 

** I am staying for Lady Dorchester's last dance," she said; 
''it is to be a bi^ political affair, and she wants me to help 
her; she is rather lagged by the long season/' 

'' You are not looking fagged," he returned, glancing at 
the handsome face with its lustrous eyes. She looked the 
personification of health and strength. 

'* I am rarely tired, and never fagged, as you know," she 
said. " I am very strong. Why have you come back?" 

He told her the truth at once. 

" Fleming wants to see me." 

" Have you had a good time?" she asked. ** You are look- 
ing very well." Her eyes wandered round the room as she 
spoke, and the tone was only just that of friendly interest 

" A very good time," he replied. ** I have been * resting,' 
as the mummers say. It is the first time in my life I have 
done such a thing, and it seems to have answered. I am going 
back as soon as I can." 

Her dark lashes swept her cheek for an instant, then she 
looked across the room, and smiled indolently at some one 
who had bowed to her. 

" Why didn't you let Fleming come to you?" she asked. 

Glive did not move a muscle. 

'' Fleming would have effectually destroyed any chance of 
rest," he said. " It is the old story — raising the wind. Ac- 
cording to Fleming, we're in the last throes of penury. 
Where do you go when you leave town?" 

** To Glengowrie," she answered. Qlengowrie was the 
name of the vast estate which she held in Scotland. '' Lady 
Dorchester is coming down to keep house for me. There will 
be rather a larse party; not too large, of course. ^ They tell 
me that the birds are very plentiful and strong this year. I 
hope you will find the report correct." 

Olive looked aside. His heart smote him* Ever sincp he 
had been able to hold a gun he had spent a fortnight from the 
Twelfth at Glengowrie. He knew that she expected him to 
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It 18 his ovlj chance of Balvation in every way; and he mAM 
not cast it aside. Forgive me and be patient, Blanche!'* 

** I can forgive you, though I could forgive no one else for 
speaking so pfainlv/' she murmured in a low voice. ** And 
I will wait — I will be patient, as you put it " — ^her lips curved 
with self-scorn — ** for just a fortnight — ^Lord Glarenoe's fort- 
night" 

Lord Doyne touched her hand pleadingly, gratefully. 

** Long before that/' he said in a low voice, which quiv- 
ered with emotion, ** Olive shall be at your feet, praying for 
that which he now seems— only seems, Blanche— to value so 
lightlv." 

** We shall see," she replied, with outward calm. ** Will 
you take me to Lady Dorchester?" 

Clive saw them passing down the staircase, and hastened to 
join them, and put the ladies in thoir carriage. Lady Dor- 
chester was gracious to him, for, like most women, she was 
fond of Glive, and lenient with him; but Lady Blanche scarce- 
ly glanced at him, and when he raised his hat and said good- 
night, she was too busy with her wraps to give him her hand. 

The marquis and Glive stood bareheaded as the carriage 
drove away. Most men in Lord Doyne's place would have 
shown their an^er and resentment; but he was far too astute 
to do so. He Imked his arm in his nephew's, and said, in his 
pleasantest way: 

** Gome down to the Outcasts', Glive; there is some kind 
of a function on there to-night, and we are sure to be amused. 
Give me a cigarette, dear boy." 

Glive would have preferred to have wandered about the 
squares and thought of Beryl, but he could not refuse his 
uncle's invitation, and they went to the club. 

At an early hour the next morning, Glive sat in his own 
room, staring before him, and ** facing the music." He was 
virtually, if not actually, engaged to Blanche. If he re- 
mained in town he must see her every day, must carry on Uie 
falsehood. If he were only married to Beryl, if the irrevoca- 
ble step were taken! He could not 20 on living this life much 
longer. He went to bed at last, and dreamt of Beryl and the 
Enchanted Valley. 

On his way to the breakfast-room next morning, he met 
Godwin. The man bowed, and stood against the wall to let 
him pass. 

''Ah, Godwin," said Glive in his pleasantest way. **I 
hope yon are comfortable?" 
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** Yes, thank you, my lord/' answered Godwin in his low 
voice. " It is very kind of your lordship to let me stay here/* 
" Not at all/' said Clive. ** Stay as long as you like.*' 

After breakfast, he rode in the park for the lack of some' 
thing better to do. Half-way down the Bow he met Patsy 
Pryde. She was mounted on a bay mare which he had not 
yet paid for, and she looked exquisitely graceful and girlish, 
with her fair hair ruffled by the light breeze, and her &ce all 
smile& She turned one of these smiles fall on Glive, and he 
raised his hat and bowed and smiled and thought, with a world 
of bitterness, what a fool he had been! He lunched at his 
club, and, on returning home, found a note from the mar- 
quis, saying that Fleming could not come to London for two 
or three days. Olive flung the note from him with something 
like an oath, and caught up his hat and went out 

Two or three days! It might be a week. And Beryl was 
waiting for him! He dared not write to her, for if he did so 
he must give his address, and the address might lead to the 
discovery of his identity. Chafing and fuming, he found him- 
self on the Embankment. There, at any rate, he should not 
meet any one he knew, and should be free to think of her. 
He reached the Albert Bridge, and, for a time, leant over 
the rail, looking at the river, and thinking of the stream that 
ran through Treutishoe, and his sweet girl-love, who had so 
often stood beside it with him. 

With a sigh, he turned away, and was crossing the bridge 
aimlessly, when he saw something which made him stop deaid 
isbort, and sent the blood with a rush to his face. 

At the far end of the bridge a young girl was leaning on 
the rail, looking at the river, as he himself had been lookidg 
a moment or two before. Her face was turned from him, but 
the figure, the very dress, was so like Beryl's that he thought 
he must be dreammg, and that his thinking of her had evoKed 
her presence. He stood still for a moment, then he widked 
on quickly. 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl turned her head* 
Olive's heart leapt Surely it was Beryl! 

He strode up to her, and, with a start, she shrank back, 
then leant towards him, with her hand pressed on her heart, 
and her lovely face for one moment red, and then deathly 
white. 

** Qoodi God! Beryl!" he exclaimed; and, without knowing 
itt he had got both her hands in his, and was looking down 
Into her face, with joy and surprise fighting for mastery. 
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It is his only chance of salvation in every way, and he ihM 
not oast it aside. Forgive me and be patient, Blanche I** 

** I can fordve you, though I could forgive no one else for 
speaking so pfainlv,'' she murmured in a low voice. ** And 
I will wait — I will be patient, as you put it " — ^her lips curved 
with self-scorn — ^* for just a fortnight — ^Lord Clarence's fort- 
night." 

Lord Doyne touched her hand pleadingly, gratefully. 

** Long before that,'' he said in a low voice, which quiv- 
ered with emotion, ** Olive shall be at your feet, praying for 
that which he now seems^only seems, Blanche^ — to value so 
lightlv.'' 

** We shall see," she replied, with outward calm. ** Will 
you take me to Lady Dorchester?" 

Clive saw them passing down the staircase, and hastened to 
join them, and put the ladies in their carriage. Lady Dor- 
chester was gracious to him, for, like most women, she was 
fond of Clive, and lenient with him; but Lady Blanche scarce- 
ly glanced at him, and when he raised his hat and said good- 
night, she was too busy with her wraps to give him her hand. 

The marquis and Clive stood bareheaded as the carriage 
drove away. Most men in Lord Doyne's place would have 
shown their au^^er and resentment; but he was far too astute 
to do so. He Imked his arm in his nephew's, and said, in his 
pleasantest way: 

'^ Come down to the Outcasts', Clive; there is some kind 
of a function on there to-night, and we are sure to be amused. 
Give me a cigarette, dear boy." 

Olive would have preferred to have wandered about the 
squares and thought of Beryl, but he could not refuse his 
uncle's invitation, and they went to the club. 

At an early hour the next morning, Olive sat in his own 
room, staring before him, and *' facing the music." He was 
virtually, if not actually, engaged to Blanche. If he re- 
mained in town he must see her every day, must carry on the 
falsehood. If he were only married to Beryl, if the irrevoca- 
ble step were taken I He could not ^o on living this life much 
longer. He went to bed at last, and dreamt of Beryl and the 
Enchanted Valley. 

On his way to the breakfast-room next morning, he met 
Oodwin. The man bowed, and stood against the wall to let 
him pass. 

** Ah, Oodwin," said Clive in his pleasantest way. ** I 
hope yon are conifortablo?" 
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** Yes, thank you, my lord/' answered Godwin in his low 
voloe. " It is very kind of your lordship to let me stay here." 
" Not at all," said Olive, " Stay as long as you lite." 

After breakfast, he rode in the park for the lack of some' 
thing better to do. Half-way down the Eow he met Patsy 
Pryde. She was mounted on a bay mare which he had not 
yet paid for, and she looked exquisitely graceful and girlish, 
with her fair hair ruffled by the light breeze, and her &ce all 
smileft She turned one of these smiles full on Clive, and he 
raised his hat and bowed and smiled and thought, with a world 
of bitterness, what a fool he had been! He lunched at his 
club, and, on returning home, found a note from the mar- 
quis, saying that Fleming could not come to London for two 
or three days. Clive ilung the note from him with something 
like an oath, and caught up his hat and went out. 

Two or three days! It might be a week. And Beryl was 
waiting for him! He dared not write to her, for if he did so 
he must give his address, and the address might lead to the 
discovery of his identity. Chafing and fuming, he found him- 
self on the Embankment. There, at any rate, he should not 
meet any one he knew, and should be free to think of her. 
He reached the Albert Bridge, and, for a time, leant over 
the rail, looking at the river, and thinking of the stream that 
ran through Treutishoe, and his sweet girl-love, who had so 
often stood beside it with him. 

With a sigh, he turned away, and was crossing the bridge 
aimlessly, when he saw something which made him stop dead 
abort, and sent the blood with a rush to his face. 

At the far end of the bridge a young girl was leaning on 
the rail, looking at the river, as he himself had been looking 
a moment or two before. Her face was turned from him, but 
the figure, the ver^ dress, was so like Beryl's that he thought 
he must be dreammg, and that his thinking of her had evoked 
her presence. He stood still for a moment^ then he wiJked 
on quickly. 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl turned her head. 
Olive's heart leapt Surely it was Beryl! 

He strode up to her, and, with a start, she shrank back, 
then leant towards him, with her hand pressed on her heart, 
and her lovely face for one moment red, and then deathly 
white. 

** QooA QodI Beryl!" he exclaimed; and, without knowing 
it, he had got both her hands in his, and was looking down 
into her face, with joy and surprise fighting for mastery. 
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It is hiB onljT chance of salvation in every way, and he $hM 
not oast it aside. Forgive me and be patient, Blanche I'* 

** I can forgive you, though I could forgive no one else for 
speaking so plainly/' she murmured in a low voice. ** And 
I will wait — I will be patient, as you put it " — ^her lips curved 
with self-scorn — ** for just a fortnight — ^Lord Clarence's fort- 
night." 

Lord Doyne touched her hand pleadingly, gratefully. 

'* Long before that," he said in a low voice, which quiv- 
ered with emotion, ** Olive shall be at your feet, praying for 
that which he now seems— only seems, Blanche— to value so 
lightlv." 

'' We shall see," she replied, with outward calm. ** Will 
yon take me to Lady Dorchester?" 

Clive saw them passing down the staircase, and hastened to 
join them, and put the ladies in their carriage. Lady Dor- 
chester was gracious to him, for, like most women, she was 
fond of Clive, and lenient with him; but Lady Blanche scarce- 
ly glanced at him, and when he raised his hat and said good- 
ui^t, she was too busy with her wraps to give him her hand. 

The marquis and Clive stood bareheaded as the carriage 
drove away. Most men in Lord Doyne's place would have 
shown their auger and resentment; but he was far too astute 
to do so. He linked his arm in his nephew's, and said, in his 
pleasantest way: 

'^ Come down to the Outcasts', Clive; there is some kind 
of a function on there to-night, and we are sure to be amused* 
Oive me a cigarette, dear boy." 

Clive would have preferred to have wandered about the 
squares and thought of Beryl, but he could not refuse his 
uncle's invitation, and they went to the club. 

At an early hour the next morning, Clive sat in his own 
room, staring before him, and *' facing the music." He was 
virtually, if not actually, engaged to Blanche. If he re- 
mained in town he must see her every day, must carry on the 
falsehood. If he were only married to Beryl, if the irrevoca- 
ble step were taken! He could not go on living this life much 
longer. He went to bed at last, and dreamt of Beryl and the 
Enchanted Valley. 

On his way to the breakfast-room next morning, he met 
Oodwin. The man bowed, and stood against the wall to let 
him pass. 

'^Ah, Godwin," said Clive in his pleasantest way. **I 
hope you are comfortable?" 
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** Yes, thank you, my lord,'* answered Godwin in bis low 
voioe. " It is very kind of your lordship to let me stay here.'* 
" Not at all,'* said Clive. " Stay as long as you like.*' 

After breakfast, he rode in the park for the lack of some' 
thing better to do. Half-way down the Sow he met Patsy 
Pryde. She was mounted on a bay mare which he had not 
yet paid for, and she looked exquisitely graceful and girlish, 
with her fair hair ruffled by the light breeze, and her face all 
8mile& She turned one of these smiles full on Clive, and he 
raised his hat and bowed and smiled and thought, with a world 
of bitterness, what a fool he had been! He lunched at his 
club, and, on returning home, found a note from the mar- 
quis, saying that Fleming could not come to London for two 
or three days. Clive flung the note from him with something 
like an oath, and caught up his hat and went out. 

Two or three days! It might be a week. And Beryl was 
waiting for him! He dared not write to her, for if he did so 
he must give his address, and the address might lead to the 
discovery of his identity. Chafing and fuming, he found him- 
self on the Embankment. There, at any rate, he should not 
meet any one he knew, and should be free to think of her. 
He reached the Albert Bridge, and, for a time, leant over 
the rail, looking at the river, and thinking of the stream that 
ran through Trentishoe, and his sweet girl-love, who had so 
often stood beside it with him. 

With a sigh, he turned away, and was crossing the bridge 
aimlessly, when he saw something which made him stop deaid 
short, and sent the blood with a rush to his face. 

At the far end of the bridge a young girl was leaning on 
the rail, looking at the river, as he himself had been looking 
a moment or two before. Her face was turned from him, but 
the figure, the ver^ dress, was so like Beryl's that he thought 
he must be dreammg, and that his thinking of her had evoked 
her presence. He stood still for a moment, then he walked 
on quickly. 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl turned her head. 
Olive's heart leapt Surely it was Beryl! 

He strode up to her, and, with a start, she shrank back, 
then leant towards him, with her hand pressed on her heart, 
and her lovely face for one moment red, and then deathly 
white. 

" Good God! Beryl!" he exclaimed; and, without knowing 
It, he had got both her hands in his, and was looking down 
into her face, with joy and surprise fighting for mastery. 
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It is his onl^ chance of salvation in every way, and he sh&U 
not cast it aside. Forgive me and be patient, Blanchel" 

** I can forgive yoa, thoagh I could forgive no one else for 
speaking so plainly/' she murmared in a low voice. *^ And 
I will wait — I will be patient, as you put it " — her lips curved 
with self-scorn — ''for just a fortnight — Lord Clarence's fort- 
night." 

liord Doyne touched her hand pleadingly, gratefully. 

** Long before that," he said in a low voice, which quiv- 
ered with emotion, '' Glive shall be at your feet, praying for 
that which he now seems — only seems, Blanche^ — to value so 
lightly." 

'* We shall see," she replied, with outward calm. ** Will 
you take me to Lady Dorchester?" 

Clive saw them passing down the staircase, and hastened to 
join them, and put the ladies in their carriage. Lady Dor- 
chester was gracious to him, for, like most women, she was 
fond of Glive, and lenient with him; but Lady Blanche scarce- 
ly glanced at him, and when he raised his hat and said good- 
night, she was too busy with her wraps to give him her hand. 

The marquis and Clive stood bareheaded as the carriage 
drove away. Most men in Lord Doyne's place would have 
shown their au^er and resentment; but he was far too astute 
to do so. He Imked his arm in his nephew's, and said, in his 
pleasantest way: 

'^ Come down to the Outcasts', Clive; there is some kind 
of a function on there to-night, and we are sure to be amused. 
Give me a cigarette, dear boy." 

Clive would have preferred to have wandered about the 
squares and thought of Beryl, but he could not refuse his 
uncle's invitation, and they went to the club. 

At an early hour the next morning, Clive sat in his own 
room, staring before him, and '^ facing the music." He was 
virtually, if not actually, engaged to Blanche. If he re- 
mained in town he must see her every day, must carry on the 
falsehood. If he were only married to Beryl, if the irrevoca- 
ble step were taken! He could not go on living this life much 
longer. He went to bed at last, and dreamt of Beryl and the 
Enchanted Valley. 

On his way to the breakfast-room next morning, he met 
Godwin. The man bowed, and stood against the wall to let 
him pass. 

** Ah, Godwin," said Clive in his pleasantest way. ** I 
hope yon are conifortablc?" 
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** Yes, thank you, my lord/' answered Godwin in his low 
voioe. " It is very kind of your lordship to let me stay here.'* 
" Not at all/* said Olive. " Stay as long as you like.*' 

After breakfast, he rode in the park for the lack of some^ 
thing better to do. Half-way down the Bow he met Patsy 
Pryde. She was mounted on a bay mare which he had not 
yet paid for, and she looked exquisitely graceful and girlish, 
with her fair hair ruffled by the light breeze, and her face all 
smileft She turned one of these smiles full on Glive, and he 
raised his hat and bowed and smiled and thought, with a world 
of bitterness, what a fool he had been! He lunched at his 
club, and, on returning home, found a note from the mar- 
quis, saying that Fleming could not come to London for two 
or three days. Clive flung the note from him with something 
like an oath, and caught up his hat and went out. 

Two or three days! It might be a week. And Beryl was 
waitmg for him I He dared not write to her, for if he did so 
he must give his address, and the address might lead to the 
discovery of his identity. Chafing and fuming, he found him- 
self on the Embankment. There, at any rate, he should not 
meet any one he knew, and should be free to think of her. 
He reached the Albert Bridge, and, for a time, leant over 
the rail, looking at the river, and thinking of the stream that 
ran through Treutishoe, and his sweet girl-love, who had so 
often stood beside it with him. 

With a sigh, he turned away, and was crossing the bridge 
aimlessly, when he saw something which made him stop dead 
cdbort, and sent the blood with a rush to his face. 

At the far end of the bridge a young girl was leaning on 
the rail, looking at the river, as he himself had been looking 
a moment or two before. Her face was turned from him, but 
the figure, the very dress, was so like Beryl's that he thought 
he must be dreammg, and that his thinking of her had evoled 
her presence. He stood still for a moment, then he w^ked 
on quickly. 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl turned her head. 
Olive's heart leapt Surely it was Beryll 

He strode up to her, and, with a start, she shrank back, 
then leant towards him, with her hand pressed on her heart, 
and her lovely face for one moment red, and then deathly 
white. 

** Good God I Beryl!'* he exclaimed; and, without knowing 
it, he had got both her hands in his, and was looking down 
into her face, with joy and surprise fighting for mastery. 



" It IB I myeelf, Glive," she said, kaghing softly, aa her 
flngere clang ruand his hand. 

He looked roand in a confased and bewildered faehion. 

" Where is your father?" he asiced, as i( he expected to see 
Mr. Frayue cloee beside them. 

" At home — at Trentishoe," replied Beryl, 

" And yon have come np to London — alone?" he asked. 

She nodded, smiling softly. 

"Bat why — why?" he demanded. 

" I want to tell you," she said, with a little catch in her 
voice, " but my heart is beating ho that I can scarcely speak. 
I feel giddy and confused. Oh, Clive, is it really you?" 

" It's really me," he assured her, with a smile. " But is 
it really you, or have you risen, like Venus, from the river 
below there, and will yon Tanieh presently like a vision?" 

He looked round, then drew her arm within his. 

" Let us go to some place where we can sit down and talk, 
for Heaven's sake!" he said, passing his hand across his brow. 
The light touch of her hand, the upward glance of her beauti- 
ful eyes, thrilled through him. In silence, he led her into 
Battereea Park close by, and in one of the shaded walks b9 
found a seat. 

" Now, my dearest," he said. " Tell me! Qmcklyl" 

She leant back, his hand holding hers under the screen of 
her light cloak, and looked up at him with a tender content. 

" It is soon told," she began. " The morning after you 
left, there came a letter from the manaf^r of me Oonmet 
Theatre — do you know it, Clive?" 

" Yea. deai-eRt. Go on I" 
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ever so long ago^ and we had thought that nothing would 
come of it. But the manager wrote^ saying that he thought 
he could produce the opera^ but that he wanted to see father. 
He said that he thought — the soprano part too difficult. Fa- 
ther was very excited about it, of course. We talked about it 
for hourSy and something father said impressed, haunted me. 
He said, * You have sung that part over and over again. Beryl. 
If he could only hear you, he would see how much easier it is 
than he thinks, and he would take the opera. It would make 
me famous.' This haunted me all the night, and I longed to 
come to London and see the manager; but I knew father 
would not let me. He does not like me to leave Trentishoe, 
you know.'' 

Olive nodded. 

"Well? Go on, dearest!" 

" So I made up my mind to come without telling him. I 
went round to Mrs. Saunders, and arranged for her to look 
after father while I was away — ^it would only be for a few 
days — and I wrote a letter, telling him what I was going to 
do; she could read it to him. And the next morning I start- 
ed before he was awake." 

** Beryl!" he exclaimed, under his breath. 

" Was it wrong?" she asked, with a pleading glance at 
him. " Ah, if you knew how his heart is set on this opera I" 

" No, no; not wrong. It was just like you, dearest. €k> 
on!" 

*-* I saw the manager this morning," she said. " He was 
very kind and considerate. I sang the part to him; and I 
thought that I had done all that was necessary and could go 
back, but he wants me to sing it to the company, and I must 
stay another day or two." 

Olive's heart was beating fast, his brain was in a whirl; he 
could scarcely realise that his girl-love was sitting close beside 
him, with her hand in his, ^er Bweet face nptorned to his, 
with all her love glowing in her eyes. 

" Where are you staying?" he asked. 

" At a private hotel, a boarding-house," she replied. ** It 
is in Flower Street, quite near here; father used to stay there.'' 

Olive looked down at her fondly, anxiously. 

** Alone in London! My dearest!" 

"Why, what does it matter?" she said, with wide-open 
eyes. " And I am not alone now that I have found yoi^ 
Olive." 

" No, no," he assented, as he pressed her to him. 

" Do yon live near here?'* she asked* 
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" Yes; not very far o£f." 

She looked at him thoughtfully, with a tender, lingering 
Amile. 

'' How BtrangeP she mturmored. '* To be near where yoa 
Kve/' 

A clock strack. 

** I most go/' 8he cried. ** I have to be at the theatre in a 
quarter of an hour. How quickly the time has passed I'' 

" I will come with you/^ said Clive, eagerly. If the truth 
must be told, he was still confused and bewUaered by her un- 
expected presence. 

They rose and left the park. As they did so, Godwin stole 
out from behind the shrubs and looked after them. There 
was a demure smile of satisfaction on his eminently-respect- 
able face, and he walked away with the air of a man who had 
done a good day's work. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Olive waited outside the Coronet Theatre^ keeping just 
within sight of the stage-door, and pacine up and down. 

He was terribly excited, and still a little bewildered. That 
Beryl, his Beryl, should be here in London, within reach of 
his hand, seemed too maryellous to be true. His heart was 
throbbing with loye, the blood running riot in his yeins; and 
he could still feel the touch of her soft, warm hand on his 
arm. 

She seemed to haye been gone hours; but presently she came 
out from the din^y door-way, looking strangely pure and white 
in contrast with ner surroundings. 

Cliye hastened to her side. Her beautiful face was flushed, 
and there was rather a troubled expression in the yiolet eyes. 

** What has happened, dearest?'' he enquired. 

The flush deepened. 

'^ Nothing yery much," she replied, as they walked on, 
^' but I'm afraid I cannot get back to Trentishoe to-morrow; 
and, indeed, for some days. The manager was yery kind — he 
is always kind in a funny way," she looked a little puzzled. 
*' He is quite different from any one else I haye met; so are 
ihey all." 

" How do you mean?'* asked Cliye, suspiciously. 

She turned her innocent eyes upon him with the frank sim- 
plicity of a child. 

** Oh, I scarcely know how to describe their manner. It is 
as if they had known me for years." 
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''Oonfoand their impudence!'' he mattered nnder his 
breath. 

** There was one of the principal actors; I don't even know 
his name; but he acted and spoke as if we were qaite old 
friends." 

Olive muttered something worse than " Confound." 

" They only mean to be kind," said Beryl. " They know 
that I am strange to London, and alone — What is the mat- 
ter, Clive?" 

" Nothing, nothing, dearest; go onl" he replied, inwardly 
chafing. 

" I sang the part — I was terribly nervous; I'm sure I don't 
know why. I suppose it was because they were all so clever 
and watched me so intently. But the lady, the leading lady, 
said she could not manage it. She was so kind as to say that 
my register was larger than hers, and the manager asked me 
if I could alter the music in one or two parts. I said I could, 
but that it would take two or three days* and I would send it 
up from Trentishoe; but he said that would not do; and that 
he would prefer that I should come and try it over with the 
full band. What am I to do? If I were to go back and leave 
matters as they stand, and to chance, the opera might not be 
played. I've heard how difficult it is to get a piece accepted. 
And father would be so disappointed I Had I not better re- 
main until the thing is settled? I will do just as you wish, 
dearest." 

Clive gnawed his moustache. He hated the whole business. 
The thought that his pure, dainty girl-love should be sub- 
jected to the polite familiarity of the manager of the Ooronet 
and his company, made him mad. But how could he inter- 
fere and send her home with her mission only half accom- 
plished? 

^* I'm afraid you must stay," he said, at last, grudgindy. 
** God knows I love to have you near mel The thought that 
you are here, in London, that I can see you — I But I don't 
like your going to that beastly theatre, and amongst those 
actor people; they are not — not nice; not fit to associate with 
you." 

She opened her eyes with faint surprise. 

** Yes; you must stay, I suppose. It will only be for a few 
days. And perhaps I can get away at the same time, and go 
down with you!" 

She uttered a joyous little cry. ** And — and perhaps we 
oan meet every day while I'm here, Olive?" she said, diyly. 

6 
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He preraed her arm. ** That we certainly wQl, deareet 
And now we will jko and get eomethinff to eat 

'' Oh, may wer The manager asEed me to ffo and have 
some lanch with him.'' Olive ground his teeth* ^' Bat I said 
I had a friend waiting for me; and he— he smiled in sacfa • 
peoaliar way that— tl^t I think he most have guessed. " 

She blushed and smiled up at him, and Olive tried to smile 
in response; but he was fuming. The manager asked her te 
have some lunch, did heP Oonfound him I 

They went to a quiet restaurant, and Olive ordered the 
daintiest things he could j^et, and watched her as she sat op- 
posite him, her face glowing with happiness. He himself ate 
very little. Strange thoughts, ideas, were running throueh 
his head. If only she were his wife, his very own, so tightly 
bound to him that nothing and no one could come between 
them I His own! His breath came fast, and he frowned un- 
consciously. 

'' What are yon thinking of?" she asked, patting her hand 
in his with sweet timidity. 

'' I can't tell you," he said, with a deep note in his Toioe. 
" Perhaps 1 will to-morrow." 

She looked at him with innocent curiosity. 

'< To-morrowP I shall see you to-morrow?" 

** Yes; we will meet in the park, where we sat to-day, at 
twelve o'clock. Will you come, dearest?" 

*' Yes, I will come," she answered, simply. ^' And yoa 
will tell me then?" 

He nodded. ^' I will tell you then," he said, almost sol- 
emnly. 

They left the restaurant, and Olive took her through some 
of the quiet streets — he dared not risk the fashionable thor- 
oughfares, lest they should be seen — and they talked in under- 
tones, and were happy. She remained with him until the last 
possible moment, and he parted from her at the corner of 
Flower Street, and just out of sight of the windows of the 
boarding-house. He watched her until she disappeared, then 
strode homewards; but, after he had passed the club, he 
paused, went back, and entered it 

Lord Wally was stretched out in an arm-chair, and nodded 
sleepily. 

*^ Hallo, Marie; you look as if you'd been made a Oabinet 
Minister, and as solemn as an owl." 

Olive smiled, and sank into a shair beside the lad. 

** I've been thinking of Lestrange," he said, as carelessly 
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and casaallv as he coald. " How did he manage to get mar- 
ried, Wally?'' 

The boy grinned. " Oh, it ain't difficult,*' he replied. 
^* It's very often done, you know; you only want a parson and 
a ring, don't you know.'' 

'^ xou publish banns, or whatever it is, don't you?" said 
Glive, with a well-simulated yawn. 

'^ Oh, ves; that's the regular way of doing it," assented 
Wally; "but that was too slow and too public for Lestrange. 
He ffot a special licence." 

"now md he get that?" asked Olive, " and what the devil 
do you know about it?" 

" I happen to know because he told me," said Wallv; 
" and, look here, I know a deuced sight more than you think, 
old chap I" 

" You could easily do that. But Lestrange?" 

" Oh, he went down to a place called Doctors' Gonunons; 
took an affidavit, or something of the kind — swore he'd had 
the measles, and the whooping-cough, and was in his right 
mind; that sort of thing, you know — and paid the proper 
amount of oof ; and there you are I" 

"Sounds easy." 

" Yes, a deuced sight too easy I" responded Wally, solemn- 
ly. " It's far easier to get married than to keep off it. There 
ought to be an act passed preventing any chap getting spliced 
until he's been engaged, say, three years. Tnere wouldn't be 
so many poor devils sacrificed. Give 'em time to think and 
recover their senseJs." 

Olive nodded and laughed. 

" You're getting too clever, Wally," he said, as he got up 
and saunter^ out. 

Was it so easy as this? His heart beat fast and furiously. 
If Beryl were only his! This thought haunted him all through 
the evening, and through most part of theni^ht; and the next 
morning, soon after breakfast, he called for his hat, and went 
out with an air of determination which attracted the attention 
not only of Parsons, but also of Godwin, who stood beside his 
fellow-valet, and watched the stalwart figure as it strode 
towards the cab-stand. 

" Your governor looks as if he meant business this morn- 
ing. Parsons," said Godwin. " Where's he off to now?" 

rarsons shook his head. " I don't know," he answered, 
thoughtfully. " I can't quite make his lordship out He's 
been quite different since he came back. Gab s gone city- 
wards. Nowj what can he have to do there?" 
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** Oone to raiae the wmd?^' suggested Godwin^ as he moTed 
to the door. 

Parsons smiled in a superior way. ** We don't go to the 
Oity when we want money; yoa know that well enough, Mr. 
fjKxiwin. 

Oodwin laughed and nodded, and left the house. Gliye's 
cab was still in sight, and Oodwin jumped into a hansom and 
followed him. 

As the clock struck twelve. Beryl walked towards the place 
of meeting, the seat in front of the shrubbery. She had oeen 
hard at work the night before, and through the morning, and 
was a little pale, but her eyes glowed with ex^ctancy, and 
the blood rushed to her face as Glive came striding towards 
her. He held her hand for a moment or two without a word, 
but the pressure of his strong fingers was eloquent enough, 
even if his eyes had not spoken. 

** I have kept you waiting, dearestl'^ he said. ** I haye 
been detained on — on business. '* His eyes fell for a moment. 

'^ Oh, it has only been for a minute or two, and I didn't 
mind/' she replied. ** I was glad to rest Was it important 
business, Clive?" 

'^ Very," he returned, seating himself beside her, and draw- 
ing her arm through his, for all the world like one of the 
working-men sweethearts who had often sat there before him 
— '* very. I am going to tell you about it, Beryl." 

** Are you?" she said, with a pleased and grateful glance 
at him. ^* I shall love to hear about anytMng concerning 
you, Olive." 

** And this concerns you, too," he answered. He pressed 
her arm against his side, and she nestled a little closer. 

" How strange — but how nice — that sounds!" she whis- 

Sered. *^ But everything that concerns you concerns me, 
oesn't it? Has it anything to do with what you promised to 
tell me to-day?" 

** Yes; it has," he replied. His voice and his eyes were so 
serious that she looked at him with faint surprise. 

" Is it bad news you are going to tell me, dear?" he asked. 
** If BO, don't be afraid. I can bear it; I can bear anything 
while — while you love me. Oh, Olive, you must notl" for, 
with a hasty glance round him, he had bent and kissed the 
sweet lips. Only a policeman saw him, and he concealed a 
smile in his beard, and considerately looked the other way. 

Olive looked down at her blushing face and downcast eyes 
anxiously. 

** Beryl, I shall startle you; I shall make you angry, per- 
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haps; but I can't helpit, I mast risk it. Dearest, I want to 
ask you a question. Will you marry me?*' 

The blush came back to her face before it had icaroely 
left it 

Why, you know I will," she whispered. 
Yes; some time, in the future, you mean,'^ he scdd; '^ but 
I mean now, at once." 

She started, and her face went pale, and she looked at him 
with widely open eyes, and, in her astonishment, she even 
made an effort to withdraw her arm; but he held it firmly. 

'^ [ have frightened, startled you, dearest. I knew I 
should," he affirmed, gravely. 

** I — I am not frightened; at least, 1 think not,'' she said 
in a low voice. '^ But I — I don't understand. Why should 
you want to — to marry me now, so soon?" 

" I'll tell you, dearest — the truth — " He bit his lip; he 
meant half the truth. ** I can't go on living without yon^ 
Beryl." 

" But — but you have me — I am your promised wife," she 
faltered, lifting her eyes to his bravely, and with a shy ten- 
derness in them which made him long to kiss her again. 

^^ That's not enough — that's in the future, and the future 
is full of risks and chances, dearest," he declared. ** All sorts 
of things might happen to part us." 

" To part us?" she echoed, faintly. 

** Yes. And I can't run the risk. You are more to me 
than life itself." 

" Ah, Olive, Clivel" 

** And I want to feel that you are bound to me, that you 
are my very own, my wife! ]Now, see here, dearest; there is 
no use, no good, in waiting any longer. We may as well be 
married now as a year hence. Why should we wait?" 

She was silent a moment; then, with downcast eyes, she 
whispered: 

^' You want us to be married directly we get back to Trent- 
iflhoe, Olive?" 

" No," he said in a low voice; " I want you to marry me 
now, here, in London." 

She turned her eyes upon him with a startled expression. 

'* Now, and in LondonI But father is not here? How 
oan we?" 

** I don't want your father to know anything about it yet," 
he said. *^ I do not want any one to Know. We must be 
married secretly, BeryL" 
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She was very pale, and her brows were drawn stndght as 
she looked before her in silence. 

'* Why, Glive?'' she asiced, at last 

Gliye hesitated a moment 

** There are reasons/' he replied. '^ I am not so indepen- 
dent as— well, I have led yon to believe. I am dependent, in 
a large measure, upon a relative, who— would — " 

** Would not forgive you for marrving me?" she finished 
for him, and with a tightening of her lips. 

** That is the truth,'' he said. '^ Me is an old man, and 
self-willed; he has always had his own way — " 

** And he wants yon to marry some one else?" she hazard- 
ed. As she spoke, she tried to free her arm and draw away 
from him, but Olive still held her tightly. 

'^ Yes," he said, frowning; ** ^ou have guessed it, dearest 
For God's sake, don't look so grieved and unhappy. I have 
never loved any woman but you, can never love any one but 
you. Believe me. Beryl. Look at me, my dearest!" 

She raised her eyes, dim with trouble, then her lips moved 
as she scanned his face. 

** I believe you, Glive," she panted. '^ But why should 
yon want to marry me now?" 

** Because if I ao not, I must go away; leave England," he 
said, quietly. ** And I can't bear to part with you." 

*' LeAve England. Ah» Glivel" It was she who clung to 
him now, and ner bosom heaved with terror and dismay at 
the thought of losing him. 

** Yes. If you say * no,' if you think it is not right to 
marry me secretly, I shaU go to my uncle, and tell him of our 
engagement He will cut me off with less than the proverbiid 
shilling, and I shall go to Africa, and try and make some 
money, enough to enable me to marry you." 

He could feel her trembling. 

" And — and if I say *^es 'r" she faltered. 

** Then I shall go on just as I have done. I shall keep the 
marriage from my uncle, and wait until — Well, dearest. 
Fate will help us. Something will turn up— Anyway, I 
can't go on any longer like this. I must nave you for my 
very own, my wife. Why, I've suffered agonies at the thought 
that you were mixed up with these theatrical people— that I 
hadn't the right to stand t>penly by your side, to take all this 
business off your hands, and that even if I have the right, as 
your promised husband, I can't dare to be seen with yon." 

She passed her hand across her brow. 

^' May not my father know?" she pleaded* 
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" Dearest, don't you see that if he knew I was dependent 
upon my ancle, who woald be opposed to our marriage, your 
father would not; consent?^' 

^^ Ah, yes; I seel No, he would not,'' she said, with a 
long breath. " Oh, what shall I say — do— Olive?" 

The expression of tender entreaty in her eyes and voice in- 
tensified nis love, his passionate desire to make her his. He 
could scarcely refrain from taking her in his arms and kiss- 
ing the parted, quivering lips so neiir his own. 

^^ Do as I ask, dearest!" he replied, hoarsely. ** There 
are only two courses open to us. Either you must marry me 
now, at once, and we must keep our secret, or I must tell my 
uncle of our engagement and go abroad to make some money. 
Other fellows have done it, and what they have done I can 
do." 

" What could you do?" she whispered, anxiously. 

** I should join the Rhodesia Horse," he said. '^ A man I 
know is in it" 

Her eyes dilated with terror. 

** I know! I have read about it. Oh, Olive, Olive, there 
is dan^r — riskl You might be — 1" She shuddered, and her 
hand tightened on his arm. 

*^ No, no!" he said, filled with remorse and pain by the 
sight of her distress, ** there's not much risk." 

'^ Olive, I have read about the — the murders and the fight- 
ing; the poor young Englishmen who have fallen. Oh, no, 
no! I could not bear it — I could not bear it!" 

" There is no danger— or very little," he was constrained 
to add; but she refused to be reassured, and he saw the tears 
fathering in the violet eyes, and felt her throbbing with the 
dread of the parting, and his danger. 

** What a selfish, thoughtless brute I am to have told you!" 
he said, remorsefully. ^ I ought to have gone away and writ- 
ten—" 

'^Ah, you would not do that!" she exclaimed, quickly, 
breathlesslv, as if he had stabbed her. ^' You woula not be 
BO cruel, Olive!" 

There was silence for a moment, as she put up her hand to 
her eyes; then he said in a low voice: '^ Decide, Beryl! Don't 
think of the African business; trv and forget that I told you. 
I'd go somewhere else, do anything else, if I had to; but it 
seems the only thing open to me. See here, dearest; why 
should you hesitate, why should you not do as I msh? If 
you will say ^ yes,' we can be married to-morrow.'^ 

81)6 looked up at hm^ startled and bewildered* 
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" To-morrow 1" 

'^Tes. I hare made all the arrangements, haye goteveiy- 
thinffjprepared/ ^ 

^HToa hsTe thought of it alll Ton knew that I ihoQid aay 
•yee'r she faltered. 

He bang his head for a moment 

** Yes/^be afsented. ** I felt that yoa wonld* Listen, 
Beryl I I have got a special licence — yoa do not know what 
that is? Well, it is a kind of ^rmit which allows as to be 
married at any time. I got it this morning. I will meet you 
to-morrow at three o'clock. I can come for yoa to Flower 
Street — or, better still, I will meet yoa here. We will driye 
straight to a little charch — it is SL Peter's, in Orore Street, 
not yery far from year boarding^boase — we can be married 
there, then ran down to one of the qaiet watering-places." 

She was trembling so yiolently that he stopped to giye her 
time. 

** Are yoa frightened, dearest?'^ he whispered. 

She raised her eyes slowly, and tried to smile. 

** No," she said, at last; ** not frightened, bat-H>h, Oliye, 
it is all so sadden, so — " 

** Why sboald you be so distressed, dearest?" he asked, 
tenderly. ** We can be back in London next morning; you 
can finish this opera business, and we will (^o down to Trent- 
ishoe together — man and wife I Think of it, dearest! Man 
and wife! My yery own. Nothing can part us then, noth- 
ing; wait!" for her lips had parted as if she were about to 
speak. ** You shall decide. I will not press yon, driye yon. 
Beryl. Ood knows how proad I would be to marry you before 
all the world, and in the face of eyerything. By Heayen, I 
mil do it!" he broke ofif, passionately. 

She put out her other hand and touched him. 

** No, no! You shall not run any risk — shall not suffer 
for your loye for me, Gliye," she breathed, her eyes dwelling 
on his with ineffable loye and tenderness, with the full surren- 
der of the woman's will to the man's. '' I — I will marry you 
as — as you wish! I can't do otherwise; I must do as you 
want me— for I loye you, Gliye, and my loye has made you 
my lord and master!" 

He was awed by the expression in her eyes, by the tender 
solemnity of her yoice, and for a moment he could not 
speak, could only look at her, his face almost as white as hers. 
Then he said, hoarsely: 

** Qoi bless you. Beryl; and may He pnniah me if I eyei 
giye you cause to regret it!" 
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OHAPTEE XVIIL 

Patsy Pbyde had rooms in the neighbourhood of Sloane 
Square. It is a pleasant locality, and extremely convenient 
for ladies of Patsy Pryde's profession, because they can reach 
it by the theatre train, or driye straight home from their work 
in the neat little brougham, which often looks far more inno- 
cent than its mistress. 

On this night. Patsy Pryde, breaking a supper engagement 
to which she had been looking forward rather keenly, drove 
home immediately after her turn at the Empress, for a note 
had been brought to her dressing-room, a note bearing the 
elaborate Doyne crest, requesting her, in the marquises courtly 
phraseology, to permit him to call upon her at twelve. It 
was rather a late hour for the reception of visitors, but Patsy 
Pryde and etiquette, to say nothing of conventionality, were 
comparative strangers. 

A few minutes Ster midnight, the marquis's brougham set 
him down at her house, and he alighted, assisted by Godwin. 

" Wait here,'* he said, entering the tiny, over-decorated 
passage, which the landlady had called the ** 'all," and he 
nimself went upstairs. 

Patsy had just flung her light opera-cloak from her gleam- 
ing shoulders, and was lying back in a rocking-chair, with a 
bottle of champagne and some cigarettes close to her elbow; 
and she held out her hand and greeted Doyne with a smile, 
but no surprise; for it takes a great deal to surprise a Patsy 
Pryde. 

" I must apologise, my dear Patsy," he began^i in his suave 
' manner; but she saw the anxiety behind it, and die waved the 

apology aside. 

" What'B up, marqniB?" ahe said. " I can see Bomething'B 
gone wrong." 

** Something wfll go very wrong, decidedly wrong," he re- 
plied, " unless we can prevent it.'* 

" It's about Olive?" she asked. 

He nodded. *^ Yes; the girl's in London. He has met 
her." 
j She raised herself, and the colour came into her &ce sod- 

I denly. 

** She must be a cool hand to follow him so aoon," ahe re- 
marked, with a curl of her child-like lips. 

** Ho; it is a coincidence, an accident," he said. 
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She smfled inoredalously. 

'' I know that kind of aocident; it oomM from Sheffield I 
Anyway, she's here!" 

'' Yes; and that is not the worst of it The fool is mad, 
utterly mad. He— he means to marry her I'' 

Her eyes grew hard, and she caught her breath. 

** I told yoa so long ago/' she said. ** Bat how do yoa 
know?" 

** Godwin/' he replied. He had no need to say more. 

She nodded. ** You pat him on the scent? He's a sharp 
chap, Oodwin: ought to have been a detective. So he shad- 
owed him? What did he find out?" 

The marquis stood by the table, softly drumming on it with 
his lavender-gloved hand. 

** Everything," he replied. '^ If I had not heard it from 
Oodwin lumself, I could not believe it He must be as mad 
aa a March hare!" 

** Tell me everything," she said. ** Don't leave anything 
out" 

Doyne sank into a chair. 

'< I've brought Oodwin with me," he said, quietly. 

She raised her brows approvingly. '* That was right Let 
him come up. I want to near it irom him — ^just all he knows. 
Will you ring the bell?" 

The marquis rang the bell, and Oodwin came up with his 
quiet step, and stood with folded hands and impassive face. 

** Tell Miss Pryde just what you told me this afternoon, 
Oodwin," ordered his lordship. 

'* Here! Open this first," said Patsy, signing to the cham* 
pa^e. Oodwin opened the bottle deftly, filled the glasses, 
and handed them with the cigarettes, as if he were nothing 
more than an ordinary footman. Patsy Pryde took a long 
drink, and got her cigarette alight. Then nodded. 

The man made his report If Glive could have heard the 
cold-blooded recitals of his interviews with Beryl, what would 
he have done to the narrator? Mr. Oodwin wotdd have suf- 
fered pretty considerably I The marquis sat with his hat shad- 
ing his face, his brows drawn, his lips tightly compressed; but 
Patsy Pryde made no attempt to conceal her countenance, 
and there was an expression on it which deeply impressed and 
interested Mr. Oodwm as he smoothly and impassively told his 
tale. 

When he came to dive's proposal of a secret and immediate 
marriage, and the arrangements which he had made for its 
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performance^ Patsy Pryde uttered a sharp exclamation and sat 
up, staring at the man's mask-like face. 

" To-morrowl" she exclaimed. " You're sore it's to-mor- 
rowr' 

" Quite sure, miss," replied Godwin, respectfully, but firm- 
ly. '^ I heard every word distinctly; indeed, 1 was almost 
Afraid his lordship or the young lady would hear me breath- 
ing, I was so close behind them.'' 

^' It's well for you he didn'tl" said Patsy, grunly. " To- 
morrow! And he's got the licence?" 

** Yes, miss. His lordship went down to the place in the 
morning, as I've said." 

There was a moment or two of silence. Patsy stared straight 
before her; the hand that screened Doyne's face did not move; 
Ck)dwin stood like a carved image, or a machine that had sud- 
denlystopped its appointed work. 

"He's certainly goin' to marry her!" observed Patsy, at 
last, and as if spealang to herself. " To marry a mere no- 
body, a ffirl from the country; him, who'll be the Marquis of 
Doyne; nim, who could marry almost anybody, the very best 
of them, and was going to marry Lady — " 

The marquis glanced at her warningly. 

^* Leave other persons out of this busmess," he said, almost 
sternly. " What is to be done?" 

She laughed angrily. 

** OSer to ffo to the church and give the girl away," she 
answered, mockingly. " What can you do?" 

He raised his brows despairingly. ** Nothing that I can 
think of. I only came to you j^cause I promised to do so^ 
because — " 

** You thought that perhaps the mouse might be able to 
help the lion," she broke in, " and the mouse would if she 
coutd see her way; but she can't. You can't have Lord Glive 
seized for debt, or pretend he's mad, and lock him up. All 
that sort of thing's well enough in a story book, or in an Adel- 
phi play, but it doesn't wash m refd life, does it?" 

Doyne shook his head. 

" There is nothing to be done, I'm afraid," he said, calm- 
ly, but with a twitch of his lips. ** He must perpetrate this 
act of madness, and take the consequences. What they are 
he knows well enough. I have done with him!" 

He rose, but she signed to him to resume his seat. There 
was a hard glitter in her blue eyes, and her lips were set 
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eonpla of simple fools— people in love are always fooli^on 
one dde, and Uiree oleyer people on the other. It's a strange 
thinff if the three can't be a match for the twol'' 

Tne marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

** When a horse takes the bit between his teeth, it's hard 
tostophimy Patsy." 

** On, I don't know. There's ways. And there's a way of 

Eatting a spoke in Uiis young woman's wheel, if we could only 
it upon it'' 

You may ^o, Godwin/' said his master. 
No; let him wait/' she said. ** Godwin's got his wits 
about him, though he does pretend to look like a wooden 
image." 

Godwin received the compliment without moving a muscle. 

^'Oan't you think of anything, Godwin?" she asked. 
'^ You needn't be afraid to speak." 

** I'm not afraid, miss," he said, respectfully. ** It's my 
duty to serve his lordship, the marquis — and Lord Marie, * Mr. 
Marie,' as the youns laav calls him." 

Patsy looked up diarply. 

** She doesn't know who he is— his title?" 

** No, miss. Nor where he lives. She knows nothing." 

Patsy thought, her white forehead furrowed, her small, even 
teeth closed on her cigarette. 

** That's strange," she muttered. ** Lor', if it wasn't for 
the licence, I should say he didn't mean marryin' her at alll" 

Godwin raised his eyes for an instant. 

** If you could get the young lady to believe that," he said 
in a very low voice. 

Patsy looked at him sharply, then fell to musing again. 
The marquis sat in a brown study, so profound and c^rim that 
when she suddenly started to her feet and extended ner hand, 
he actually started. 

** By George, it might be done!" she exclaimed, more to 
herself than the others. 

Both men looked at her intently, expectantly. 

•* What?" asked Doyne. 

She held up her hand. ** Wait! Give me time. I want 
to think. He's to meet her in the park at three o'clock, God- 
win?" 

He inclined his head. ** Yes, miss; and they go straight on 
to the church, and then to the railway station for the honey — " 

She flushed anerily, jealously. 

''That will dot Three o^clock. If we could separate 
themi" ^ 
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Sht stopped short, and began to pace the room, the men 
watchiiag her closely. Presently she drew a chair to the table 
with a jerk, and, leaning on her elbows, looked from one to 
the other. 

** Marqnis, the newspaper fellows call me an actress, don't 
thev?;' 

The marquis inclined his head. 

" And justly, my dear Patsy.'* 

•*Well, I'm going to prove whether they're right or 
wrong,'* she broke in. ** Fm going to do a bit of tragedy 
which will give Ophelia and the rest of them beans. It's a 
heavy nart--in fact, it's the only part in the play, and if I 
break down — well, there'll be the devil to pay, and I shall 
have to find the pitch, All you will have to do — ^you and God- 
win — will be to get the stage ready, and leave me room to 
spread myself." 

** I don't understand. Patsy," began the marquis; but she 
interrupted him brusquely. 

" Of course you don't till I explain. Now, look here; 
here's my plan. Take it or leave it, or find a better if you 
can. I've set my heart upon baulking this young woman, 
and I'm going to run some risk in doin' it. Ii I'm found out 
— well, there'll be murdet, I expect, and I shall provide the 
interestin' corpse. See here." 

She bent forward, and- the two men drew nearer, and list- 
ened, at first curiously, then with a breathless intentness of 
wonder and excitement. 

When she had finished, with a low laugh of enjoyment at 
her own cunning, the marquis so far forgot himself as to utter 
an oath, and 0(^win himself muttered a word of admiration 
under his breath. 

" It is extraordinarily cleverl Wonderf nil" murmured his 
lordship. " Patsy, you are a genius! But — " 

** But it may fail!" she broke in, with a shru^ of her shoul- 
ders. ** And, win or lose, I run some risk, don 1 1? I expect 
Clive will wring my neck; and that would be a pity, wouldn't 
it? for it looks rather nice when I've got some diamonds on." 

Doyne laid his hand on her shoulder, and rather heavily. 

** Uarry out this little scheme of yours. Patsy," he said, 
** and you shall have the finest necklace you can find in Bond 
Street.^' 

She rose with a laugh. ** Thank you, marquis. I'm doin' 
this to please myself, and to wipe off old scores; but I'll take 
the necklace, all the same." 
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• 

Her marriage mom I Beryl sat on the edge of the bed, 
with her hands folded in her lap, trying to realise that she had 
promised to marry Olive that day. She had lain anrake all 
night, trying to think it all oat, bat at sach a time thoaght 
is almost impossible. How can one think when the brain is 
in a whirl, and the heart is beating so wildly that one can 
hear it on the pillow like the tick of a clock? 

Bat from oat the conf asion of her mind there stood the cen- 
tral, gigantic fact, that Glive woald make her his wife that 
day. To the most ordinary maiden aboat to be married in 
the most ordinary way, there is something in the great change 
which is coming into her life which almost frightens and awes 
her. She is goin^ to give herself, for better or for worse, to 
a man who, lor all her fature, antil death doth them part, 
will be her lord and master. She is placing more than her life 
in his hands— *her welfare in this world, and, alas, too often, 
in the next. 

To many what doabts mast come! Bat Beryl was op- 
pressed by none. She loved Glive as it is given to few men 
to be loved; she trasted in his love, was t^ ignorant of the 
world, indeed, to do otherwise. Bat she was not anmindfal 
of her father, and it may be said that bat for dive's intention 
of going to Africa she would not have consented to a clandes- 
tine marriage. 

She had risen early, and packed the small hand-bag which 
Glive had declared was all that was necessary, and there was 
nothing for her to do but to wait for the hour of her setting 
forth to meet him. She sat down and listened to the striking 
of the clock, and thoaght of the past, of the joy of her great 
love, of the happiness which awaited her. To be Glive's wife! 
What had she done to merit such felicity? She recalled the 
days at Trentishoe, their happy meeting in London, and, 
with a sadden blush and throb, told herself that for the future 
he would be hers, her very own. Nothing, he had said, could 
neparate them. 

It is this prospect of close union, of a life spent entirely with 
the loved one, which fills a woman's heart with delight and 
rapture. To be with him — her husband! in close communion 
of body and soul, ** through summer's heat and winter's cold " 
— this is the supreme thought which nestles like a dove in the 
heart of the bride as she waits for the hour which will make 
her a wife. 

The clock struck two, and Beryl started — as if she had not 
been waiting for the sound. She rose, and, with hands that 
trembled a little, put on her hat and light summer cape; for. 
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thcTt^ there was plenty of time yet^ for she need not start 
until the half hoar, she felt she mast be ready to meet her joy 
half-way> as it were. 

A» she was battoning her glove^ the servant knocked at the 
door> and Beryl opened it. 

** There's a gentleman wants to see yoa> miss^" said the 
girl. " 'E's waiting in the 'all.'' 

The blood rushed to Beryl's face. It must be Clive, of 
coarse I Had something happened? Had he found that there 
was some difficulty, something which rendered the marriage 
impossible? Her hand stole to her heart, and her voice shook 
a little, as she told the maid she would come down. 

Godwin rose from the uncomfortable hall chair and bowed. 

** Miss Frayne?" he said^ interrogatively^ and in a low and 
respectful vofce. 

" I am Miss Frayne — ^yes," said Beryl. 

** I have a message from Mr. Marie, miss," he went on. 
*' He sent me to say that he has been obliged to alter his 
arrangements, and to ask you if you would please come with 
me to meet him." 

There was not the slightest suspicion or doubt in Beryl's 
mind; but she stood for a moment, looking at him gravely, 
and Godwin's eye fell under her pare and innocent ones. 

^^ Did Mr. Marie send no other message?" she enquired. 

Godwin's face was as impassive as that of a plaster cast. 

" No, miss," he replied. " Those were his words. He 
would have written, but he met me iti the street and gave me 
the message. He was in a hurry, 1 think, miss. I have a 
cab at the door," he added. 

Beryl did not hesitate. . No doubt something had happened 
to necessitate a change in dive's hastily-made plans; she 
would be with him very soon, and he could explain. 

" I will come at once," she said, as she turned to go upstairs 
for her bag. 

When she came down, Godwin was outside, with the door of 
a four-wheeler in his hand. He put her in, and mounted to 
the box, and the cab drove off under the gaping eyes of the 
maid-servant. 

The cab took a circuitous route to St. James's Park, and 
pulled up at the side entrance of Olive's house, and Godwin 
got down slowly and with dignity, and opened the cab door. 

*^ Is Mr. Marie here?" Beryl asked, looking up at the hand- 
some windows. 

" Yes, miss," said Godwin. " Will you follow me, please?" 

She followed him through the side passage into the hall. 
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and he opened the door of the drawing-room, ushered !ier in, 
and looked round. 

** Mr. Marie is not here/' he said, as if surprised. ** He 
must be in his room. 1 will tell him you are here. Will you 
please sit down?" 

fle put a chair facing the window, but some distance from 
it, and Beryl looked round with natural interest and curiosity, 
though her heart was beating fast with excitement, and the 
handsomely-decorated room, with its evidences of wealth, sur- 
prised her somewhat; just as the dog-cart had done. Clive 
must be very rich, or perhaps this was not his own house? 
Then, as she looked about her, she saw, amongst the pictures 
and portraits on the walls, one of an old man, whoso hand- 
some face was so like dive's that she knew he must be a rela- 
tive. Perhaps it was the uncle of whom he had spoken, the 
uncle who wanted Clive to marry that other woman? She 
looked, with a strange feeling, at the aristocratic face, with its 
courtly smile, and tnin, cynical lips; it almost seemed as if 
the keen eyes were regarding her with a kind of mockery. 

She withdrew her gaze slowlv, and looked round the room 
again. There were costly bric-a-brac, richly-bound books, ex- 

J|uisitely-carved statuettes. They had a kind of fascination 
or her, which was intensified as her eyes fell upon a silver- 
mounted pipe which lay on a table near her. She recognized 
it at once; it was the pipe Clive had smoked at Trentishoe. 
fler heart gave a little leap; it was Clive's room. She 
8tret<ched out her hand to touch the pipe, but drew the caress- 
mg fingers back quickly, for she heard the door open, and 
some one enter. She turned her head, and saw a young girl 
standing regarding her with a half-enquiring, half- timid gaze. 
The ^irl was dressed in black, and very simply, and looked 
very ill and worn. There were hollows and lines in the fair 
face, and black marks under the blue eyes; and it was evident 
to Beryl that she was either very ill or in trouble; and in an 
instant her heart went out to her with tender pity. Then, as 
the girl came forward with slow and hesitating^ steps, and with 
a half-f rightened glance from side to side, beryl's pity was 
swallowed up in surprise, for she recognised the face as that 
of the portrait which she had seen in Clive's locket. 

She rose and stood uncertain what to do or say for a mo- 
ment, then she extended her hand hesitatingly, and said, with 
A blush: '* I know who you are. You are Olive's — Mr. 
Marie's— sister?'' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

" You are 01ive'&— Mr. Marie's sisterl*' 

As Beryl faltered out the words. Patsy Pryde drew back 
3]ightly, and stared at her as if disconcerted. It was as if an 
dntor had received the wrong cue, and was, in consequence, 
thrown out of his part, and at a loss what to say or to do. But 
it was only for a moment that her presence of mind and self- 
assurance deserted her; the next she recovered from her sur- 
prise, and resumed the timid, shrinking attitude and expres- 
sion which she had worn when she had entered the room. 
She came forward slowly, so that she stood with her back to 
the light, which fell softly through the silken blinds upon 
Beryl's face. 

^* I — I did not know any one was here," she said; and the 
sad, timid voice was as clever an assumption as the artistically 
made-up face; both face and voice were those of a girl in deep 
trouble, in search of succour and help. 

Beryl had never seen an actress made up for her part, and, 
even if she had, she would not have detected the falsity of 
Patsy Pryde's face, for the actress had spent hours in her work 
of making up, and, with the light behind her, she would have 
deceived even an experienced hand in such matters; to Beryl 
she appeared to be just what she affected to be. 

The two girls looked at each other — Beryl with pitying in- 
terest. Patsy Pryde with a half-imploring, half-frightened 
gaze in her childish blue eyes. 

'^ Whom have you come to see?'' asked Beryl, at last; she 
did not know what to say. 

Patsy Pryde hung her head ashamedly. 

** I — I want to see the gentleman who lives here," she 
faltered. 

** Do you mean Mr. Marie?" asked Beryl, gently. " He 
is not here, but he will be back presently. Will you not sit 
down? But I have no right to ask yon — ^you are his sister, I 
know." 

Patsy Pryde opened her eyes with half -real and half-feigned 
surprise. 

** Why do you call him * Mr.* Marie?" she asked in a low 
voice, ** and whv do you say that I am his sister?" 

'* Is it not Mr. Marie whom yon have come to see?" de- 
manded Beryl, in her turn. '' Is it some one else? I do not 
know that any one else lives here. I am a stranger; have 
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never been here before." She blushed. '' I know thst jon 
are Mr. Marie's sister, becaaae I saw your portrait in his 
locket" 

Patsy Pryde sank into a chair, and leant her forehead on 
her hand, still more effectually screening her woe*begone face. 

** I don't know what yoa meani" she said, sorrowfully. 
** I came to see Lord Marie." 

*' Lord Marie I" echoed BeryL It mast be a relation of 
Olive's who probably lived here with him, she thought 

** Yes; Lord Glive Marie," answered Patsy, with a sigh. 

Glivel Beryl's heart leapt, and she stared at this pale-faced 
^rl with surprise and just the faintest presentiment of oom- 
mg evil. 

** That is strange," she said. ** I — I never heard of Lord 
Olive Marie; that is the Ohristian name of the Mr. Marie I 
know." 

** There is only one Olive Marie," rejoined Patsy in a low 
voice, ** and he lives here. I know, because — ^because I've 
been here often " — her voice broke — " too often." 

'' And you are not his sister?" said Beryl. ** He told me 
so. I saw your portrait; I remember it quite well; I recog- 
nised you the moment you entered the room." 

** I am not his sister," affirmed Patsy Pryde in a low voice. 
*^ If he told you so, it was not true. He would not care what 
he told you; he would deceive any woman if it suited his pur- 
pose." 

Beryl looked at her in amazement 

** why should he tell me an untruth?" she demanded. 

"You ought to know better than me," replied Patsy. 
'^ He told you a lie when he said he was Mr. Marie. He is a 
viscount, and the nephew of the Marquis of Doyne; he will be 
the next marquis." 

Beryl smiled, though she trembled slightly. 

'^ Oh, there is some mistake!" she said, gently. " We are 
not speaking, thinking, of the same person; the — the gentle- 
man I know is not a viscount I know him very well." 

Patsy Pryde rose, went to a side-table, and came back, still 
with the light behind her, with a framed photograph in her 
hand. She laid it on the table near Beryl, and went back to 
her seat " Is that him?" 

Beryl took up the photograph — it was a cabinet, and a very 
good one — of Olive. 

** Yes," she said. 

'* Then that is Lord Olive Marie, the nephew of the Mar- 
quis of Doyne," returned Palsy. 
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Behryl looked from the photograph to the girl. She was 

getting conf Qsed^ bewildered. Q Clive was a nobleman^ the 
eir to a marqaisate, why had he concealed the fact from her? 
What could be his motiyeP 

** Are you convinced?" asked Patsy. 

" I — I can scarcely believe it even now,'' faltered Beryl. 
Then suddenly the blood rose to her face. If Glive had told 
hei an untruth, and this woman were not his sister, why had 
she come to see Glive? Beryl knew that the girl was not a 
lady, though she had at first mistaken her for one; for Patsy 
Pryde's voice, though she Dsed it with artistic care, betrayed 
her. No amount of training will entirely remove the ring of 
the ffutter, the twang of the pavement. 

''If Mr. Marie is the Lord Glive Marie you want to see," 
said Beryl, "he will be here presently. I will go." She 
moved towards the door, but Patsy Pryde's hand intercepted 
her. 

" No, no!" she answered. " 1 will go. I know it was 
wrong to come here — ^wrong and foolish; though, V you knew 
all, perhaps you'd own that I've as much right to be here as 
any one — perhaps more right" 

beryl shrank hack. 

*' I — I don't understand!" she said in a low voice. ^* Let 
me go, please!" 

"No, no!" exclaimed Patsy, imploringly. " He will know 
that I have driven you away, and will be angry; and I don't 
want to make him angry, for I want him to help me." 

" Want him to help you!" echoed Beryl. 

" Yes," responded Patsy, with a sigh that was almost a sob. 
" I'm in great trouble. You look kind and gentle, and you've 
spoken to me as if you had a tender heart, and I feel as if I 
wanted to tell yon my story, to tell you why I'm here like 
this." 

She sank into a chair, her head drooping, her hands hang- 
ing b V her sides. 

A feeling of repulsion, a vague fear, was growing, stealing, 
over Beryl. Unconsciously she regarded the drooping figure 
with that mixture of suspicion and loathing which the pure 
woman, however tender-hearted, feels for the stained one. 
She longed to get away from her, to get beyond the reach of 
the sorrowful voice. She did not want to hear the girl's story. 
But still the question rang like a knell in her heart. Why 
had the woman come to see Glive? 

" I know what you're thinking," said Patsy in a sullen 
Yoice. " You're thinkine it's no business of lOurs; you want 
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to get rid of me. It's what all yoa women feel whoVe nerei 
known troable like mine; there's no pity in the world for sacl 
as me. Yoa'ye nothing but hard words and cold looks for thi 
woman, bat yoa forgive the man, and make mach of him, 
especially if he's one like Lord Glive^ handsome, and ridh, 
and with a title to his name.'' 

Beryl drew a sharp breath. '' Why do yon say this to me?" 
she asked. ** Why do you speak of Mr. — Lord Gliye in this 
way?" 

" Because I'ye eyery right to/' said Patsy. ** He's brought 
me to this trouble; that's why I'ye come here to ask him to 
help me." 

Beryl's brows drew together. ** Brought you to this?" she 
faltered. 

** Tes," said Patsy, with an admirably assumed air of des- 
peration. ''Why snouldn't I tell you all? I daresay yon 
think him all that's good and noble. I don't know who you 
are; but you're here in his rooms, and must be a friend of his; 
and you look kind — ^you pitied me when I came in just now; 
I could see it in your eyes — you might ask him to help me." 
Her yoice broke, and she stretched out her hand towards Beryl 
imploringly. '' I was as good as you once," she said, with a 
catch in her yoice. '' I wasn't a lady like you, but I was an 
honest girl until Lord Gliye came across my path." 

Beryl shrank back, and put up her hand. She knew that 
her face was growing white. 

" Don'tl I — I don't want to hearl I cannot help youl" 

** I've begun now," said Patsy Pryde, sullenly, " and I feel 
as if I must tell you. It mayn't be any ^ood to me; you may 
only turn him against me worse than he is; it's likely enough; 
it's just what * good ' women do. They've no pity for us. 
And yet you'd pity me if you'd known me as I was before I 
met him." 

She sighed heavily, and drew her hand, carefully, across 
her made-up eyes. Beryl leant against the table, her hand 
resting heavily upon it. 

" My father looked after Lord Glive's horses, and Lord 
Glive used to come down to our farm at — I won't tell you the 
name. At first he only smiled and nodded when he saw me; 
then one day he stopped and spoke. It was only a few words; 
but you know him, and you know how he can speak and smile 
when it's a woman he's speaking and smiling at. I daresay 
the ffrand ladies, his friends, are used to it, and it doesn't have 
much effect upon them; but I was only a simple, ignorant 
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girl, and when he asked me to go for a walk with him orer 
the Downs I couldn't refase.'^ 




walk with him every time. I used to look forward to his 
visits; they were the bright spots in my life — sach a qniet, 
doll life before he came; and yet I had been quite content with 
it I only lived when he was with me, was only happy when 
he was walking with his arm round my waist, and that voice 
of his in my ear.'' 

Beryl almost started. The girl was describing hers. Beryl's 
own feelings. She, too, had not known real happiness until 
Olive's arm had stolen round her waist, and his voice had sung 
Love's music in her ears. 

** No one knew, no one suspected,'' Patsy went on in a 
low, faltering voice. ** He told me that he loved me, but he 
begged me not to tell my father. And I did not. I was a 
ffood girl, but I forgot everything when Lord Clive was near; 
for I loved him with all my heart and soul. One day he came 
and asked me to marry him — to be his wife — " 

Beryl gripped the edge of the table. 

— ** He said I must marry him secretly; he was afraid that 
his uncle should know — ^his uncle, the marquis. He was de- 

Kndent upon him, and the marquis wanted him to marry a 
ly in his own set. Her name's Lady Blanche Westley — ^yoa 
may have heard of her?" 

Beryl shuddered. She remembered Olive's momentary em- 
barrassment when the Westleys' name was mentioned. 

** He said that we must be married secretly. I was afraid 
— ^I was fond of my father; 1 knew it was wrong; but Olive — " 

Beryl shuddered again at the familiar name spoken by this 
woman's soiled lips. 

— ** Said that he had got a special licence; that the marriage 
could be kept secret; that we could wait until something 
tamed up — " 

Beryl felt sick and faint. For this was what Olive had siud 
to her! 

— ** And so — so I consented. I was only an ignorant child 
— a farmer's daughter, not a fashionable lady up to every 
move and trick — and I consented. He asked me to meet him 
in London. We were to be married secretly in one of the 
quiet churches here, and then we were to go awa^y for a night, 
and I was to pretend that I had been on a visit to a friend, 
and go back to my people, as if nothing had happened. '^ 
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Beryl drew a long breath, as it ahe were choking Patsj 
Pryde watched her with a feeling .of exaltation. The little 
comedy, tragedy, was fi[oing extremely well. 

** I came ap to London — to the rooms he bad foond for me 
— «nd waited for him to fetch me. Then a man came for 
me, and asked me to come to Lord Olive's rooms. I didnH 
Bospect anything — how should I? I was too simple and igno- 
rantl I came with the man, and I met Lord Glive here. He 
made some excuse about the licence; they wouldn't give it 
him; he was afraid of his uncle I It was all plausible enough. 
He said he must part with me foreyer, unless — unless I would 
go with him!'' 

Her fair head drooped still lower, and she covered her &oe 
with her hands. She looked the picture of grief and remorse 
as she went on in a low and broken voice, every tone of which 
was eloquent of shame. 

** I loved him too well to part from him. He promised 
that he would marry me. I believed him. I went away with 
him." 

Beryl uttered a faint cry, and Patsy Pryde looked up at her 
piteonsly, pleadingly. 

** You think me bad, wicked P Put yourself in my place. 
What would you have done? Perhaps you'd have turned on 
him, left himP But you're a lady, and Know the ways of men 
like Lord Glive; you're not a simple country girl like I was!" 

Beryl passed her hand across her forehet^. There were 
creat drops of sweat upon it. Her heart was aching as if it 
had been rent in twain. Up to the last point this girl's story 
was Beryl's own. Glive had got her to consent to a secret 
marriage, had spoken of a special licence, had brought her to 
his rooms. Was the sequel to be the same? 

** I believed in him. I left my father and my home, and 
went away with him. And I was happy. I trusted in him; 
he swore time after time that he would marry me. But be 
never did." 

Her voice broke, and she sobbed with an artistic effect 
which would have done credit to the most famous of our emo- 
tional actresses. Berj/1 listened to the sobs, gazed at the de- 
spairful face with horror. She would have spoken, would 
have cried, '^ No more, no more!" but she was incapable of 
speech. 

** He got tired of me after a time— they always do; I know 
that now. I daresay I was not the first girl Lord Olive had 
deceived; I daresay I sha'n't be the last. They've no pity, 
these fine gentlemen; they've no heart where women are con- 
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oemed; they've been brought ap so. We are fair game for 
them^ and the world doesn't mind, doesn't care. It's the 
woman who saSers; the man goes scot-free. He tired of me 
after a time, and told me so; told me with that mosical voice 
of his — the same which had lared me to my rain. He ojSered 
me money — they think money can console a woman for every- 
thingy and it does very often — bat 1 refused it. I left him 
then and there. I went back home; my father refused to take 
me back, and I had to face the world alone. I fought my 
way, as many a wretched, deserted woman had done before 
me. If you've a heart in your bosom, you'll pity me — " 

She stretched out her hand, but Beryl shrank back. 

— " I suffered a good deal. You'll say I deserved it I 
daresay I did. Anyway, I suffered. He didn't suffer at all. 
He went on in his old way, amusin' himself, just as if there 
wasn't a ruined woman on his conscience. I met him once in 
the street He offered me money again, but I refused it 
Most people would have said I was a fool; but I couldn't touch 
his money then after the way in which he had served me. 
But now I'm in trouble; I've no money lef fc; I owe my land- 
lady a month's rent, and I've nowhere to turn. So I came 
here to-day, hopin' to see him." 

The tears were — or seemed to be — ^runnin^ down her cheeks 
as she pretended to wipe them away with the edge of her 
shawl. 

" You'll help me, young lady?" she wailed. " You're a 
friend of his; perhaps you're going to be his wife? You'll 
speak a word for me; tell him you've seen me, and heard my 
story." 

Beryl struggled against a deathly f aintness. 

** Your name?" she asked, sharply — so sharply that the ad- 
mirable comedienne — but ought we not to say, tragedienne? — 
was thrown off her guard, and answered, unwittingly: 

" Patsy Pryde." 

She bit her lip the moment the name had escaped her, but 
was astonished at its effect upon Beryl; for Beryl remembered 
at that moment the name which had escaped Glide's lips when 
he lajT unconscious in the mist She uttered a low cry, and 
sank into a chair, her face hidden in her hands, her whole 
body shaking as if with the ague. 

Patsy Pryde rose and approached her, but Beryl stretched 
oat her hand, as if to ward her off, und Patsy Pryde, awed by 
the sorrow-stricken face and the anguished gesture, stopped 
half-way, as if afraid, actually afraid, to draw nearer. 

Beryl's faoe was white, her eyes distended. At that mo* 
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ment Olive himBelf would have found it difBcnlt to reoognin 
in tlie afionised face tliat of the woman he loyed so welL 

** I— I cannot I I cannot help you I I must go! Wait- 
wait and tell him! He muet marry you I'' 

Fatsy PrydOy with a buret of tragic feeling which proved her 
an actress of the highest order, threw herself at Beryl's feet, 
and clasped her arm. 

** Have nity on mel" she exclaimed, in accents which would 
have movea an audience to tears. 

Beryl freed her arm, and shrank from her. 

" I — I — Don't touch mel 1 must gol" 

Patsy made another grab at her, but Bervl started away 
from her, staggered across the room to the aoor, and disap- 
peared. 

Patsy Prvde rose from her knees and drew a lone breath as 
ahe wiped the perspiration from her painted brow. Her breath 
oame last and thickly; she had been quite carried away by her 
part, and when, a few minutes later, Godwin entered the 
room, and found her lying back in a chair, she looked up at 
him with a smile of exhaustion, and gasped: 

*^ For goodness' sake, get me somethmg to drink, for I'm 
quite played out I" 



CHAPTEB XX. 

Bebyl went down the garden steps, clutching the rail for 
support. She was giddy and faint, and half blind; a dozen 
connictine emotions battled for mastery and overwhelmed 
her; but ner predominant desire was to get away from the 

Elace and the woman who, in a few short minutes, had wrecked 
er life. 

St. James's Park was blazing in the sunlight; a military 
band was blaring away on the hot gravel space in front of the 
house; children were rushing about and screaming. The fierce 
light, the noise, dazed and confused her; she stood for a mo- 
ment, looking from right to left, then she hurried on to one 
of the paths by the lake, and, following it, found herself in a 
spot 01 comparative quiet Here she sank down on a seat, 
and buried her face in her hands, and tried to think. The 
anguish which the effort cost her no pen can describe, for she 
had to go through again the scene which had just been enacted 
in Olive's room. 

There was no doubt in her mind as to the truth of the 
woman's story— Patsy Pryde had played her part too well — 
find Beryl was fully convinced she was face to face with the 
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&ot of Olive' 8 treachery and wickedness. The long arm of 
coincidence and the evidence of Olive's gailt, even to the 
mind of the woman who had loved him and who loved him 
stilly seemed crashing and irrefutable. With a shudder^ die 
reflected that he had lied to her from the first; that he had 
told her the portrait of the woman he had wronged was that 
of his sister; he had deliberately concealed his rank and sta- 
tion; he had deceived her with an unscrupulousness which, at 
this moment, amazed as mach as it horrified her. 

She drew the hideous parallel between her own case and 
that of the woman, and reflected that its stopping short at a 
certain point was due to the chance meeting with his earlier 
victim. 

A girl with a larger knowledge of the world — most girls, in- 
deed — would have remained to confront the man who they 
thought had deceived them, and to charge him with his base- 
ness; but Beryl Frayne had very little knowledge of the world, 
and still less of the men who walk in it; and she had no de- 
sire to meet Olive. Her misery was too great to find place 
for the indignation necessary to give her strength for such a 
course. She prayed, as she sat with her face covered with her 
hands, that she might never see him nor hear of him again. 

She sat almost inotionless, recalling the scene through which 
she had gone; and not 'only that, but others of a happier kind 
which she had enacted with Olive at Trentishoe. It seemed 
to her that there must be two men who bore that name; the 
man who had been all that was tender and noble, who had 
saved her life at the risk of his own, who had won her love 
by the display of qualities which would have endeared him to 
any pure-minded girl; the other, a heartless man of the world, 
who had sought by every art to betray the girl who loved and 
trusted him. 

And between these two personalities, Olive Marie, who had 
won her love at Trentishoe, and Lord Olive Marie, who had 
deceived her, she oscillated, so to speak, like a pendulum — 
swayed towards one by lore, and towards the other by hate 
and fear and loathing. 

The passers-by glanced at her curiously; the children, play- 
ing noisily round the seat, paused every now and then, and 
gazed at her with wide-open eyes and mouth. One little mite 
ventured close to her, and patted her on the lap, lisping, 
'* What's 'oo cryin' for?" Beryl raised her hot eyes, to which 
no tears had brought relief, and shrank from the child's well- 
meant sympathy. She rose, and went hurriedlv to another 
part of the park. In the midst of her misery a thooght arose 
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which took hold on her; it was the desire to let Oliye knoTf 
that she had discovered his baseness, and to tell him that she 
had escaned him. She went to a stationer's shop, and booght 
% sheet of note-paper and envelope, and asked for pen and ink. 
With tremblmg fingers she wrote: 

** I have discovered who and what yon are. I pray that I 
may never see yon or hear of yon again. 

" Beryl Pbatkb." 

She addressed this to Lord Glive Marie, and went back to 
the park with it in her hand. When she had got within sight 
of the house, she looked round, and found a boy lounging on 
a seat She pointed out the house, and told him to take the 
letter to it, and gave him sixpence. She waited until she had 
seen him deliver the letter, tnen she turned and hurried out 
of the park, and wandered about the streets in an aimless 
way, unconscious of the flight of time, or the direction her 
steps were taking. 

It seemed to her that she was another person than the Beryl 
Frayne who had sat in the boarding-house that morning, wait- 
ing for her lover to come and make her his wife. Something 
h^ happened to that Beryl Frayne, that happy girl lingering 
on the threshold of an earthly raradise; she had disappeared, 
vanished, eneulfed by a ^reat sorrow, a terrible calamity, 
and in her place was the neart-broken woman who had left 
girlhood a long way behind her, and upon whom the gates of 
Paradise were closed forever. 

The striking of a clock in one of the churches near her 
roused her to a sense of time. She looked round the un&mil- 
iar streets, and wondered where she was, and her loneliness 
and helplessness came crushing down upon her like a leaden 
weight. 

Presently, the desire of the wounded animal to hide itself 
assailed her. Her aching heart longed for the peace and 
quietude and security of home. 

She remembered that there was a train, an evening train to 
Devonshire. Why should she not go by itP She remembered 
the opera, but sne felt as if she could not face the strange 
people at the theatre, as if she would be incapable of singing 
a note, or even of carrying on the most ordinary conversation. 
She must go home, for a time at any rate; she could write 
from Trentishoe to the manager of the theatre. She could 
not remain in London another night. 

But as she thought of Trentishoe, of all that its familiar 
9Qenes would remind her, her heart was racked b^ a freedj} 
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agony. Where could she fly to find forgetfalness of her 
misery? 

She went to the station and took her ticket There was 
more than an hour to wait, and she spent it crouching in a 
comer of the hard sofa in the bare and comfortless waiting- 
room, leaning her head against the wall, and trying, wiui 
closed eyes, to shut out the remembrance of Clive Marie's 
shaded room and the black-garbed women with the pale and 
hollow face. She had eaten nothing since the mormng, and 
nhysical faintness was added to her mental agony, and pro- 
auced a kind of stupor; she rose, and went with feeble steps 
to the refreshment-room, and asked for a slass of milk, but, 
though she put it to her lips, she found she could not drink 
it, and she set it down witn a sigh, and went on to the plat- 
form. 

The train came up at last, and she got into it, and leant 
back in a corner of the carriage. She was almost exhausted 
and worn out, and after a time she fell asleep in the uncom- 
fortable attitude which the railway traveller knows so well. 
At one of the stations, a woman with a couple of children got 
in, and the little ones began to talk noisily, until the woman, 
a motherly-looking person, with a round, good-natured face, 
quieted them. 

** They're waking you up, miss," she said, apologetically. 
" Children do love to talk, don't they? But 1^11 keep them 
quiet, and won't let them disturb you, for I can see that 
you've been ill, and I know what it is to sit in a railway train 
when you're more fit to be lying abed." 

She folded up a capacious cloak, and made a pillow of it, 
and insisted upon Beryl lying full length. 

The tears tried to force themselves to Beryl's eyes as she 
thanked the woman, but they would not come; it seemed to 
her that she should never be able to cry any more. She fell 
asleep again after a time, and she did not wake until the train 
reached Ilfracombe. The woman took back her cape, and, 
with the same kindly persistence, insisted upon seeing Beryl 
safe upon the coach. 

** You see, I've got a daughter about your age, miss," she 

8ud, with a smile, ^' and she was always delicate, just like 

ou. She^s married now, and a very good husband she's got, 

'm thankful to say; for marriage is all a lottery, ain't it, 

miss, and there's three bad men to one good 'un, as yon may 



I 



say." 



jBeryl tried to thank her again, bat the words would not 
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come from her white lipit, and she held out her hand. The 
woman took it, and pressed it with motherly kindliness. 

** Oood-bje, miss/' she said. ** Yoa take care of yonrself; 
but there's some as 'all be only too glad to take care of yoa, 
I know." 

The coach went on its way over the glorioas hills and 
through the fertile yales which noets have sang and artists 
have painted; but the beauty of tne familiar scenery brought 
no consolation to the sorrow-stricken girl who looked upon it, 
seeing nothing but that softlv-shaded room and the pale face 
of the woman who had revealed Glive Marie's wickedness. 

The coach set her down at the road leading to Trentishoe, 
and Beryl stood for a moment in the brilliant sunshine of the 
early morning, feeling as if every tree, every fern, every way- 
side flower of the familiar road were staring at her with mock- 
ing eyes. Surely she was not the Beryl Frayne who had walked 
down this leafy lane, singing as she went, only a few weeks 
ago! 

Wearily, with feet which felt as if they were shod with lead, 
she made her way to the Enchanted valley. At every turn 
of the road there was something to remind her of Glive. It 
was here that he had waited for her the day they went to the 
Weir Water; there was the church, in the porch of which she 
and Glive had been locked; under that big elm at the foot of 
the narrow path leading to Hill Gote, how often had the dog- 
cart waited to take them on some happy expedition! Far 
away against the sky towered the tor on which she had lost 
him in the mist, the day when he had told her of his love, 
and asked her to be his wife. 

What had become of that Glive MarleP Was he dead, or 
had he never existed? She leant against the tree for a mo- 
ment or two, and looked vacantly before her. Was it all a 
dream; a dream beginning so happily, and ending so hideously? 

She dragged herself up the narrow path, and reached tne 
terrace. As she glanced up at the cottage, she noticed that 
the blinds were down; but the sun was shming full upon ti^e 
house, and the shaded windows did not impress her. There 
was a strange air of quietude about the place, there was no 
sound of organ or violin; but she thought that her father was 
resting. 

She had not thought very much of him. Let poets say what 
they may, a great sorrow, like a great joy, mases us selfish. 
Now she was approaching him, she remembered his love for 
her, and all his goodness to her and his care for her. She 
must never let him know of her love for Glive Marie, of her 
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discovery of his baseness. They would go on^ she and her 
father, living their old life; she would never leave Trentishoe 
i^gain — would never, if she could help it, speak to a stranger; 
no cloistered nun could lead a more secluded life than die 
would lead. Perhaps, in time, she would learn to forget the 
man who had won her love and sought to betray her. It 
would be hard. Forgiveness would come quickly enough, for 
she knew, woman-like, that to love once is to forgive always. 
But to forget! How hard that would be, with his face thrill- 
ing through her mind, with his love vows ringing in her heart! 

As she opened the rustic gate, the door on the verandah 
opened, and Mrs. Saunders came on to the verandah. At 
sight of Beryl, of the pale face and drooping, weary figure, 
the woman started and stood still. 

** Miss Beryl!'' she exclaimed; and she stared at Beryl as if 
the girl were a ghost. 

Beryl tried to smile. She must enact a part from hence- 
forth, the part of the girl who has nothing on her mind, no 
anguish at ner heart, and the sooner she began to practise this 
difficult part the better. 

** I have come back, Mrs. Saunders," she said, trying to 
speak lightly; but her voice sounded dull and constraint in 
her own ears, and she was not surprised that Mrs. Saunders 
should stare at her with a kind of amazement. ** I am glad 
yon are here,'' she said. ** Is my father all right?" 

The woman seemed to gasp for breath. 

" Oh, Miss Beryl!" she said at last. " Oh, dear, oh, dear!" 

The woman's surprise and consternation struck Beryl. She 
sank on to one of the seats in the verandah, and looked at her 
with the same foroed smile. 

" Are you so surprised to see me?" she asked. " I told 
my father in my letter that I might be home any day." 

Mrs. Saunders gasped, and leant against one of the uprights 
of the verandah. 

^* That other letter, miss!" she said, with deep agitation. 
•* Oh, miss, it warn't my fault!" 

" What do you mean?" demanded Beryl, pushing the hair 
from her forehead, and gazing wearily, not at the woman, but 
at the view below her. now often had Clive Marie come up 
that narrow path, how often had she looked down upon him 
with Love singing a welcome in her heart! 

" It wam't my fault, miss," repeated Mrs. Saunders, with 
a catch in her voice. '^ I give it to Saunders, and told him to 
read it to the master; he's a better scholard than I am, an' he 
do read faurly well when he's put to it; and that very momin'i 
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SB bad lack would haye it, he was sent for to Moor Park^ and 
o' course he took the letter with him, an' forgot all about 
'unr' 

Beryl sighed. ** But you told my father where I had gone, 
and read him the letter, I suppose?" she said, wearily. 

The woman looked at her with a mixture of fear and pit?. 

** No, I diduH, miss," she answered in a low voice. '^It 
were too latel" 

'' Too late!" echoed BeiyL '' What do you mean? Sure- 
ly you could have read the letter to him, or told him what it 
contained?" 

** It were too late, miss," repeated the woman. ** Don't 
you blame me, miss. It were all Saunders' fault, as I've 
told him scores of times ever since." 

** I don't understand!" said Beryl. ** Do you mean that 
you've not told mv father why I went to London?" 

Mrs. fiannders began to cry, after the manner of her kind 
—that ia to say, with a mixture of sob and sniffle. 

'^ It were too late, miss," she said. ** Your poor father — " 

Something in the woman's tones brought Beryl to her feet 

*^ What do you mean?" she exclaimra. '' What is it you 
are saying? My father — where is he?" 

She rose as she spoke, and moved towards the door. Mrs. 
Saunders intercepted her. 

" Wait— oh, wait, miss!" she implored. " You mustn't 
go in till I've told you. I must break it to youl" 

** Break it to me! What do you mean?" panted BeryL 
" Father!" she cried. 

Mrs. Saunders caught her by the arm. ^* Hush! Oh, my 
dear! My dear! He can't hear yon! Don't call on him like 
that! Oh, Miss Beryl, don't you know — can't you guess what's 
happened?" 

Beryl stood staring at the woman with amazement, and a 
vague, undefined fear which turned her heart to ice. 

** What is it you mean?" she panted. 

The tears ran down Mrs. Saunders' face. . 

*^ Oh, Miss Beryl! Oh, mv dear!" she gasped. ** I can't 
break it to you! I must tell you. Your father — ^he's been 
very ill!" 

" My father— ill!" 

She tore herself from the woman's detaining hand, and 
darted into the house. She flew into the drawing-room, ex- 
pecting to see her father lying back in his easy-chair. The 
room was empty. A sheet of music was on the organ, his «.io- 
lin lay on the table; but he was not there. She ran out of 
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the room^ and sped upstairs; at the door of his bedroom she 
paused for a moment^ but only for a moment, then she 
went in. 

He was lying on the bed, strangely motionless, amidst a 
silence profound as death it^lf. She went to the bed, and 
bent over him with a cry of ** Fatherl" Then she recoiled, 
her hands outstretched, her face white as the face which lay 
on the pillow. 

** Father!'' she cried once more; then she fell on her knees 
beedde tiie bed, her arms thrown across the still figure. 

Mrs. Saunders had followed her. 

^^ Don't you take on. Miss Beryl!" she sobbed. ''He's 
dead, and no crying, and no tears can call him back. He's 
dead. QoA rest his soul !" 

Beryl sprang to her feet. 

" Demi It's a lie!" she shrieked. '' I left him well and 
strong! He is not dead!" 

Mrs. Saunders tried to take her in her arms, but Beryl 
broke from her, and flung herself upon her father in a frenzy 
of ^rief and despair. ** Oh, Miss Beryl, indeed he's dead!^' 
said the woman. 

Beryl raised her head and stared at the dead face of her 
father. She could not believe it She expected him every 
moment to open his sightless eyes, and speak to her. 

" Father!'* she cried. " It is I— Beryl! Speak to mel 
Only one word! See, I am here, waiting!" 

The dead make no response. Though they may watch over 
their beloved ones from the Unknown World, tney make no 
sign. They have reached that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. They make no sign. 

Beryl dirank back, as we all shrink from the dread form of 
Death, from that transformation which changes Life into the 
Unknown; and for a moment or two, all thought, all feeling 
was benumbed, as if a hand of ice had clutched her heart. 

Mrs. Saunders awakened her to the sense of her loss. '^ This 
letter, miss!" she gasjped. 

There was an old letter lying on the white coverlid, quite 
close to the dead hand, as if it had dropped from it at the mo- 
ment when Death touched it Beryl took up the letter 
mechanically, and read it The ink was faded, but the char« 
acters were stiU plain. 

She read it as one reads in a dream. 

** My Husband, — I have left yon forever. Do not attempt 
to follow or And m^ Beati^icb Fiuyjni," 
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Beryl knew that it was her mother's letter; knew that her 
father had thought that she, the daughter, had followed in 
her mother's erring footsteps. And the thought, the oonyio* 
tion, had killed him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

What had become of OliveP He had risen that morning 
in a state of suppressed excitement; a man doesn't get mar- 
ried every day. He had ^ot the licence and the ring; he had 
taken the tickets for Sealorth and reserved a compartment; 
had even arranged for a substantial tea-basket In fact, his 
preparations were so complete that there seemed nothing left 
for nim to do by whic^ to pass the time and soothe the rest- 
less impatience which possessed him. 

So he went down Bond Street and bought things for Beryl. 

He parchaeed a keeper ring studded with pearls and dia- 
monds; a bracelet, chaste and costly, and a pendant in which 
he meant to put his photograph. He would have it taken at 
Seaforth; and he would have one taken with Beryl by his side. 
Then it occurred to him that he ought to buy something use- 
ful, really useful, you know; and he went into a fashionable 
milliner's and purchased three dozen of eztremelv light and 
extremely long kid gloves, which would probably have lasted 
Beryl for the remainder of her natural life. 

It struck even Giive that they could scarcely come under 
the category of ** useful," and he looked round for something 
else; but there did not appear to be anything which he could 
buy, at the risk of fitting her, except some lace handkerchiefs. 
These he bought, and ii thev were not exactly useful — seeing 
that there was a great deal of lace and very little handkerchi^ 
— they were certainly expensive. 

With his pockets bulgmg out with the soft parcels, he went 
home and fidgeted about. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that his portmanteau 
wasn't packed, and that it would be as well if he did it him-^ 
self. In fact, it would be a prudent thing to ^ive the faithful 
Persons a holiday, and to send him out of the way. So he 
ran^ the bell, and somewhat astonished the faithful Parsons by 
telhng him that he could go on the spree for the rest of the 
day: 

Parsons smiled respectfully. 

^* I never go on the spree, my lord," he said; ** bat I shall 
be glad to ran down to see my brother, who keeps a little pub* 
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lio on the Epping road — if you're sore your lordship doesn't 
want me to-day?" 

*^ It's almost incredible^ Parsons^ but I sha'n't^" answered 
Clive, blithely. " You go and see your brother, and have a 
good time. And, by-the-way, here's something for you to 
sample his liquor with." 

He crumpled up a ten-pound note and tossed it over to this 
still more astonished but grateful Parsons, who paused outside 
the door, and rubbing his chin, murmured: 

** Now, I wonder what his lordship's up to? He's been 
very strange ever since he came from Devonshire, but he's 
stranger in&a ever this morning. Mischief, I'll bet my life! 
But, there! he's a Marie, and they're always up to mischief — 
at least, they've always been ever since I've known them. 
But they've got good hearts. Fancy his giving me a tenner, 
and him not too flush, as I know!" 

Clive waited until Parsons had gone off the premises, then 
he went down to the club and had some lunch; that is t9 
say, he ordered food and drink, and tried to consume them; 
but the effort was a failure. 

" I wonder whether every fellow who's going to be married 
feels like this?" he said to himself. ** I'm all of a tremble; 
mj heart's beating with a healthy jump that would make Sir 
"William stare. " 

He tried to smoke a cigar, but the tobacco did not in this 
case act as a sedative, and he flung the choice Havana away 
only half finished, which was a pity, considering that we are 
informed by those who ought to know that the real Havan* 
will very soon be extinct as the dodo. 

Then he went back to his room, changed his correct morn- 
ing garb for a tweed suit, in which he looked absurdly young 
and handsome, called a cab, tossed his portmanteau on the 
top, leapt inside, and was driven to Battersea Park Gate. He 
told ttie cabman to wait, and hurried to the meeting-place, 
the seat in front of the shrubs, behind which Oodwin had so 
successfully played the part of eavesdropper and spy. But he 
need not have hurried, lor on looking at his watch, he found 
that he was five-and-twenty minutes before his time. 

He walked up and down and round about for ten minutes, 
always with his eye on the seat and the path by which Beryl 
would come; then suddenly he stopped short and thrust his 
hand into his breast-pocket. 

He had forgotten the licence! He actually went pale as he 
called himself all the idiots under the sun. What should he 
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do: go back now for it, or wait for Beryl? He calculated that 
there would be just time, or very nearly timOy to fetch the 
thing, and he roahed out of the nark, got into the cab, and 
told the man to drive like the aeviL Having reached the 
hoose, he rashed npetairs to his room, found the licence in 
the pocket of his mominff coat, dashed down again, and bade 
the cabman take him back with eqnal speed. The man 
whipped up his horse and woald have reached Battersea Park 
Oate in ^ood time, but, unfortunately, in taking the ** near 
cut,'' which is proverbially dangerous, he got blocked by an 
overturned cart 

Olive swore. 

*^ Better m back,'' he siud. But the carter assured him 
that he shomd clear the road in a minute, and Glive, fuming, 
waited. The carter proved too sanguine, and the cab had to 
turn back after alL This meant the loss of some five min- 
utes, and when Glive reached the gate, he was ten minutes be- 
hind time. 

He hurried to the seat. Bervl was not there, and Olive 
drew a breath of relief. It wonia have been a bad omen if he 
had kept hep waiting. He sat down and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow. He was all right now; he had got the 
licence and the ring. Beryl would come up presently, her 
lovely face a little pale, her sweet lips tremulous; he knew 
exactly how she would look. In half an hour she would be 
his wife, his very own. He pondered over this as a man 
thinks of some great good fortune which is going to befall 
him, and the minutes passed by no means unhappUy. 

But presently it struck him that Beryl was late; and it sud- 
denly occurred to him that she might have come to the place, 
and, not seeing him, and unwilling to sit there alone, had 
strolled for some little distance. He jumped up and walked 
up the central path, looking about him, and as he could not 
find her, he began to grow impatient and a little anxious- 
only a little, because lie could not imagine any cause for her 
breaking so important an appointment. Something must 
have detained her; she would be here presently, he told him- 
self. He wandered back to the seat, waited there for a few 
minutes, then searched the narrower paths and that by which 
she usufdly came. The minutes grew into half an hour, and 
his anxiety grew with them. His imagination set to work in 
the charmingly discomforting way which imagination has when 
we are anxious, and pictured for him all unds of likely and 
unlikely accidents which might have happened to her. He 
saw her under the hoofs of a cab horse, knocked down by a 
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bicycle, assailed by a dranken man. In all his life, Gliye's 
imagination bad never been so lively and so fertile. 

It kept him hard at work for another twenty minntes, and 
by that time jpassive endurance of the saspense had become 
impossible. He mast go in search of her. He left the park 
reluctantly, and took a cab to the boarding-house in Flower 
Street. The servant-girl received him with open-eyed surprise 
and a stare of admiration and awe. 

" Miss Prayne? Shelve gone out, sir,*' she said, shrilly, to 
the enquiry which he put as calmly as he could. 

" Oone out!'* exclaimed Clive. 

** Yes, sir,'' she said, with a nod of importance. *^ She 
went out some time ago; lemme see, it must 'ave bin more 
than a 'our ago. Won't you step in an' wait for her, sir?" 

She felt that the presence of such an evident ^* swell " in 
the second-rate bot^ding-house would be a decided credit 
to it 

Clive stood and stared at the girl almost as wide-eyed as she 
was. 

*^ Did Hiss Frayne say where she was going — Cleave any mes- 
sage? But of course she wouldn't!" 

^* No, sir," said the girl; " I can't say as she did. The 
young lady went ofi^ with the gentleman in a cab without a 
word, an' quite sudden, as you may say." 

Olive uttered an exclamation. 

** A gentleman — a cab!" he gasped. 

" Yes, sir; it were a four-wheeler," the girl informed him 
nnctuouslv. She scented a mystery and romance, one of t^ose 
with which her favourite novelette always abounded, and she 
was enjoying herself amazingly. 

Clive starod at her and at the hideous wall-paper in the hall 
with a feeling of bewilderment more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

^^ What sort of gentleman?" he asked; and as he spoke he 
transferred a sovereign from his pocket to the girl's grimy 
hand. 

NosT, description is not the forte of the London servant- 
girl, and this one was at fault; but she tried to rise to the 
occasion and to earn the vast sum of money which this hand- 
some ^^ swell " had bestowed upon her. She recalled some 
personages which appeared in the pages of her favourite nov- 
elette, and described an individual so unlike Oodwin that his 
own mother would not have been able to identify him. 

** He were a tall gentleman, with dark, curly 'air an' a 
pleasant smile. His 'ands was white, an' 'e 'ad a distin- 
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goiahed air with 'im." She was so pleaaed with the saooeai 
of her description that she enlarged upon it with all a London 
■ervant-girrs self-confidence. ^°'E 'ad a takin* way with 'im 
*-'e give me a five-pun note — an' I think 'e was a nobleman 
in disguise; I fancy as 'ow I 'eard the youne lady <»U 'im 
* my lord;' but I shouldn't like to swear to Uiat 'Owsom- 
ever, they went off quite friendly like, an' as if she'd expected 



'im." 



Poor Clive stood and Raped at her, just as her friends, the 
baker's and the butcher s ooys, might have gaped under sim- 
ilar oircumstauces. Peasant and peer, the noble yiscount and 
Ihe tradesman's lad, do not differ very much, after all, and in 
certain situations they will behave in exactly the same way. 

** Do you know where they went?" he asked, feeling, as he 
put the question, that it was a foolish and useless one. 

** No, I don't," she replied. ** The cab went up the street 
quite quiet like." 

She spoke as if she was sorry that truth would not permit 
her to state that the cab went off amidst a display of fireworks 
or accompanied by a brass band. 

Clive leant a^inst the door, his eyes fixed on his boots, 
his brain in a whirl. He stood so long silent and motionless 
that the girl, after feasting her eyes upon him in silence for 
some minutes, said, invitingly: 

** You're sure you won't come in an' wait, sir? She may 
come back, an' then she'd be sorry you'd miissed hen Yon 
could wait in our best parlour," 

Clive started. 

^* No, thanks," be said. 

He absently gave her another sovereign, and turned away, 
and the drl went through the })retence of shutting the door, 
and watched him througn the chink with curious eyes. 

She was immensely satisfied with herself, and only hoped 
that she might be lucky enough to see the dinottement of the 
romance. 

It had been a good day's work for her, but it is an open 
question whether she valued the mysterious element of the 
affair or the two sovereigns most highly. 

Clive stood with his hands on the hatch of the cab, bewil- 
dered and irresolute. The whole thing seemed improbable 
and fabulous. 

Why had Beryl broken her appointment? Why had she 
ffone off in a cab? And who was this man with whom she 
had gone? Was it the manager of the Coronet? 

The girl's absurd description fitted an actor-manager fairly 
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well. Bat if Beryl had gone with the man on some important 
business connected with the opera, she would snrely have left 
some message, have written to him, Clive. 

He knew how dearly she loved her father, and that even on 
this, her wedding-day, she might feel that it was her dut^ to 
regard his interests before her own or even Olivers. She might 
have ^one oft with the manager or one of his satellites, but 
surely she would have left a message or a pencilled note. 
Perhaps at that moment ^e was waiting for him at the place 
of meeting; had ^ot rid of the manager, and had gone to keep 
her tryst, though late. With hope surging anew in his 
breast, he was driven once again to the park, and hurried to 
the familiar seat. 

Beryl was not there. He sat down and tried to think, to 
decide upon some course of action. 

Her flight — if flight it could be called — was so mysterious, 
so unexpected, that he felt overwhelmed and utterly at a 
loss to account for it. No woman. Beryl least of all wom- 
en, would desert her bridegroom on the day of her marriage 
without some grave and serious reason. And he could think 
of none. 

He sat with his head on his hands, hunting for a solution of 
the mystery, until a neighbouring clock roused him by strik- 
ing the hour. Then, with a feeling of utter helplessness, he 
decided to go home. He did not expect to find her there, for 
he knew that Beryl would not go to his house. Why should 
she? 

He went up the garden steps slowly and heavily. For the 
first time since his sojourn at Trentishoe his heart beat with 
that tick! tick! which had made Sir William, the famous doc- 
tor, so grave and stern. 

The house was perfectly quiet, the sunlight fell softly upon 
the spot upon which Beryl had stood as she listened to Patsy 
Pryde^s well-acted story; but there was no guardian angel to 
tell Glive that his beloved one had only a &ort hour or two 
ago been present in this very room. 

He sat with his head in his hands, a prey to that anxiety 
which consumes those who know not where to turn to free 
themselves from a tangled web of doubt and despair. 

Despair is not too grave a word by which to describe his 
emotion. To be robbed of one^s bride in the very hour before 
one's marriage is a fate which befalls but few men, and the 
loss simply crushed him. He could not for long sit still, and 
presently he jumped up and went back to the park to find, 
instead of Beryl, a nurse-maid and two children disporting 
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no clandestine marriage; he woald claim her as his own an 
marry her before the sight of all men. He did not care whs 
the conseq^uences might be. She should be his^ his wife, 1( 
the marqais do his worst. 

He rang for some tea, and in the absence of Parsons it ws 
brought by a timid maid-servant, who scarcely lifted her ey€ 
to glance at her master, and harried oat of the room as qaicl 
ly as she coald. While Clive was drinking his tea, the mai 
knocked at the door and came in with a letter on a salver. 

Clive took it mechanically, and, without glancing at i 
tossed it on the table beside him. Then he paced up an 
down, the problem ever before him, the mystery standing lib 
a stone wall in front of his mind — impassable. In the midi 
of his pacing, his eje fell upon the letter which the maid ha 
brought. Mechanically, absently, he took it up. The banc 
writing of the address was not familiar to him. It was it 
first letter Beryl had ever written to him. 
" He opened it impatiently, and read it as one reads a lett( 
when one's mind is fixed on other things. 

Then, suddenly, the sense of it dawned, broke, upon hin 
He stood in the middle of the room, staring at the commo 
sheet of paper, at the shaky characters. It was some minut( 
before its significance broke upon him. He repeated the lin< 
again and again, as if they were written in a foreign languag 
difficult to understand. Then, with the note crushed in h 
hands, he sank into a chair, and with white face and distenc 
ed eyes gazed before him into vacancy. 

The problem was solved. Beryl herself had vouchsafed tl 
solution. She had discovered who and what he was — had le' 
him, had thrown him over, cast him from her. 



OHAPTEE XXII. 

They buried Sebastian Frayne in the little church-yard ov( 

which his music had floated so often through the open wii 

dows of the church. The chief mourner had been Bery 

there had been no other relative of the dead man, and the u 

tie group which stood round the grave was composed of his fe 

neighbours and the simple Trentishoe folk who, though the 

blew and had seen so little of the blind man, came f orwai 

o pay their last tribute of respect to him who had given thei 

>f his best for so many years, and express their sympathy fc 

he broken-hearted girl whom they had all learnt to love. 

She stood beside the open grave with a white but tearlei 

ce. Intense grief stupefies, and she had not yet realised b( 
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loss; such realisation would come slowly, but with all the more 
terrible force, when she was left alone in the home she had 
shared with her father, who had been, until her ill-fated meet- 
ing with Glive Marie, everything in the world to her. 

The Trentishoe people were tender-hearted and full of sym- 
pathy, and they lost no time in offering their assistance to the 
oereaved girl. The vicar — his wife had been with Beryl every 
day since ner father's death — went up to Hill Cote on the day 
after the funeraL He found her not overwhelmed with a 
paroxysm of grief, but with the same white face and tearless 
eyes which she had shown by the grave-side. 

She looked so statuesque, so devoid of the power of emotion, 
as she stood before him and listlessly gave him her cold hand, 
that the good man, who had come up with the usual supply 
of scriptural condolences and consolations, was too embar- 
rassed and affected to utter one of them; and, in place of the 
stereotyped texts and verses from funeral hymns, ne faltered: 

*^ Ana now, what do you mean to do, my dear?" 

Beryl looked at him vacantly, and gazed through the win- 
dow, against which she leant as if too weak to stand upright. 

" 1 do not know," she said, in the dull voice, and with the 
apathy of one who is utterly indifferent to her future. 

" xou have no plans?" asked the vicar. 

Beryl shook her head. 

** No/' she answered. ** I have not thought. I do not 
seem able to think." 

'' I can quite understand that," he said, soothingly. *^ But, 
my dear, you must try to think now. You have to carry the 
burden of life, and we all of us desire to lighten it for you." 

** You are very good," responded Beryl; but there was no 
warmth of gratitude in her tone; she was incapable of any 
emotion, of any feeling, save that of despair. 

" Do you know anything of your father's affairs?" he 
asked, after a pause. 

Beryl shook her head again. 

** Very little. I know that he was very poor, and that we 
lived bv the money he got as organist and by his composi- 
tions." 

** You do not know whether he has left any money behind 
him?" asked the vicar. 

" There is a little — about fifty pounds," replied Beryl. ** I 
put it in the drawer myself." 

** It is not much; but it is better than nothing," the vicar 
remarked. " But you could not live on it for very long; and 
one must live, my dear." 
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'' Yes^ one must live/' she repeated^ with a deep sigh^ as if 
she regretted the necessity. 

" Ox course we shall offer you the post which your poor 
father filled so brilliantly/' Beryl did not thank him^ and 
indeed he did not wait for thanks, but went on: ^' And I have 
no doubt you could earn some money by teaching. Would 

f'ou like to come to the vicarage and be governess to our two 
ittle girls? My wife begged me to tell you how more than 
pleased she would be to £»ve you/' 

Beryl tried to feel grateful and to thank him, but he saw by 
the expression of her face that she would not accept the offer. 

** I don't want to press you, my dear," he said, " but if you 
will come we will try to make you happy." 

" I could not," she replied. " I could not go to any one. 
I feel as if I must be alone, as if I could not bear to be with 
people, however kind they were. I am very grateful, but — I 
want to be alone." 

" It is not good to be alone, my dear," he said. 

" It will be better for me than going amon^ people," an- 
swered Beryl. ^^ I will take the organ, S. you will let me, and 
I will try to set some pupils. I can live on very little. I 
want to stay m this house where he — where he and I were so 
happy together until — " Her voice did not break, but she 
looked beyond the kind old man as if for the moment she had 
forgotten his presence. 

"Very well," he said. " You could have Saunders and 
his wife to live with you, and I trust you will feel that yon 
have none but friends round you who will do their best to con- 
sole you and watch over you. When the first anguish of your 
grief has passed, you will come among us, my dear, and let us 
show you how deeply we sympathise with you, and how sin- 
cerely we hope to lead you back to happiness." 

He went away only half satisfied, tnough he had done his 
best, and Beryl was left alone. She passed through the win- 
dow on to the terrace, and, with her hands clasped on the rail, 
looked across the valley with still tearless eyes and white, set 
face. There was remorse mingled with her grief, for she 
knew that it was not only her father's loss she was sorrowing 
for, but the loss of the man who had won her love and had 
proved base and unworthy. 

She tried to cast all thought of Glive from her mind, to tear 
him from her heart; but she could not do so. 

She felt that she ought to hate him, this man who had 
sought to betray her, who had been indirectly the cause of her 
father's death. And added to the anguish of her double be- 
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reavement was the knowledge of her mother's fate, which aho 
had learnt from the faded letter lying near her father's dead 
hand. 

Little wonder if he had thought his dan^hter had followed 
in her mother's footsteps, that she had inherited the taint of 
her mother's shame. Of that mother Beryl dared scarcely 
think: she had seemed to Beryl as one of the angels, and aU 
the while — 

How could she accept shelter and hospitality from these 
simple soulsy with the knowledge of her mother's shameful 
secret burning like a fire within her breastP No; die must 
live alone, set apart from all, until death brought her peace 
and forsetf ulness. 

The days passed, the neighbours came to see her, and she 
saw them; but, though she sat and listened to their well- 
meant efiForts of consolation, she never once ^* gave way," as 
they put it, but maintained the unnatural composure which 
she had displayed from the first 

When Sunday came round, the vicar walked up after break- 
fast to tell her that he had made arrangements for the organ 
for that Sunday, and any other until uie felt fit enough to 
take her familiar place there; but he found her read^ dressed, 
with a roll of music in her hand, and she startled him by the 
composure with which she declared her intention of taking the 
organ that morning. 

^* Why should I not?" she said. 

** But will you be able to stand it, my dearP" he stam- 
mered. 

** Why not to-day as well as any other?" she remarked, 
apathetically. ** I should feel it, if it were next Sunday or a 
year hence; and "—she paused for a moment—" I should not 
like any one else to touch the organ; it would seem like sacri- 
lege. I am going down to play something before the service 
begins, to get used to it." 

" You will break down, my dear," he said, gently and anx- 
iously. 

" No, I shall not break down," she replied, quietly. 

She would not let him go with her to the church, out went 
alone. 

At the flower-strewn grave she stood with hands clasped and 
head lowered, but no tears fell on the white crosses and 
wreaths; and she tamed away and went up to the organ loft 
with the same stony calmness. 

As she struck the first note of music, a shudder ran through 
her; but she set her teeth hard and played on, and when the 
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eongregation came in they heard the strains of one of Mozart's 
voluntaries ringing oat with clear and unfaltering notes, as if 
the dead man himself were playing. 

Many were the pitying glances cast up at the curtains which 
screened the unhappy girl^ and once or twice the yicar's voice 
was broken as he read the prayer for those in trouble, and for 
the orphan and bereaved. 

He waited in the porch to say a word or two to her, to beg 
her to come home with him to the vicarage for that day, at 
least; but Beryl remained at the organ until she heard him 
close the church door. And as it shut softly behind him, she 
thought, with a dull pang, of the day Glive and she had been 
lockS in, and she shuddered again, with something like hor- 
ror, as she realised that for all her life the memory of her false 
lover would obtrude itself upon her grief for the father who 
had loved her so truly. 

For some weeks she only left Hill Cote to go to the church, 
and very few saw the slim, black-robed figure as it moved 
slowly and with bent head along the familiar path; for she 
went early, and always remained until the congregation had 
left and the church was empty. 

Sorrow which can find no vent and relief in tears ^11 kiU 
surely though slowly, and Beryl was getting ill and weak. 
She spent the day sitting in the parlour or pacing up and down 
the terrace; she ate little or nothing, neither played nor sang 
nor read, but passed her whole time in unbroken communion 
with her grief; and little wonder that she grew thin and weak 
and the shadow of her former self. Mrs. Saunders tried to 
woo her, and even in a motherly way to scold her, out of a 
condition which the woman knew to be full of peril; but 
Beryl, though she bore Mrs. Saunders' remonstrances patient- 
ly enough, only smiled and shook her head when the woman 
neg^ed and implored her to go for a walk, to go and see some 
of the neighbours, to even read or play the piano, and with a 
faint smile said that she was quite well and was better at home; 
she did not want to play and could not read. 

In very truth, she shrank from the thought of taking any 
other road than that which led to the church; for she knew 
that every path up the valley and across the moor, every bend 
of the river, would be eloquent of the man she had loved, and 
of that briet time of joy, the memory of which haunted her 
day and night But one day Mrs. Saunders was more than 
usually persistent 

** You're getting thinner and thinner every day. Miss 
Beryl," she said, '^and little wonder, seeing as you don't eat 
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enooffh to keep a sparrow aliye. And, mark my words, mias, 
yoa'll break down presently and take to year bed. It ain't to 
be expected that voa should get better, sorrowing and mop- 
ing in the house all day, you as used to take so much exercise, 
Wfukinff and fishing like a boy. Why, you used to be out fdl 
day with Mr. Marie — *' 

ISeryl had been lying back in a chair, scarcely listoninff, and 
looking vacantly beyond Mrs. Saunders' homely face, but at 
the mention of Olive's name she started and winced as if the 
woman had struck hen Her eyes closed for a moment, and 
her thin white hands gripped the chair, then she roee^ and 
with pale lips said: 

" I will go out*' 

'' That's a dear good girl," said Mrs. Saunders. " I'll get 
'ee the things," she add^, ouickly, as if she were afraid Beryl 
mi^ht change her mind; and she ran upstairs and brought the 
plam straw nat with its black band and the little black cash- 
mere ca{)e, put them on Beryl with tender, trembling hands, 
and hurried ner across the terrace. '^ Now go for a good walk, 
but not too far, miss," she said, ** and do 'ee come back with 
Bome'n' like an appetite, for I'm a'most heart-broke wi' cook- 
ing^dainties as 'ee nothing more than touch with a fork." 

^ryl forced 'a smile as she looked up at her, and then went 
slowly up the valley. As she had expected, every step of the 
wav was eloquent of Glive; but she looked straight before her, 
and set her lips tightly as she tried to expel all thought of him 
from her mind and to dwell only upon the memory of her 
father. 

She succeeded fairly well for a time, and she was almost 
glad that she had yielded to Mrs. Saunders' persuasion. She 
walked on half mechanically, and followed the winding of the 
river, her eyes fixed on the ground. And presently, without 
knowing it, she came upon the spot where the adder had bit- 
ten her and where Clive had risked his life for her. She 
laised her head and looked round. So acute and vivid was the 
memory of that day, that hour, that it seemed to her as if she 
could feel at that moment the adder's sharp sting, the touch 
of Olive's warm lips upon her arm. She shook from head to 
foot, and a storm of passionate grief whirled across her soul. 
With a cry of anguish she threw her arms above her head and 
flung herself face downward upon the very spot on which he 
had knelt. Her whole frame was shaken with sobs, and the 
tears, winch had come at last, rained down her white cheeks. 

* * * * « 41 « 

She came back weak and exhausted; but the agony of weep- 
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ing had brouj^ht relief, and she ate some food, and slept that 
night better than she had slept since her father's death. 

On the following Sunday sne was in her accustomed place 
at the organ, and played with her usual skill and feeling. 
She noticS, for the first time, that the small choir which her 
father and she had taught with such loving care, had grown, 
in the absence of her leading voice, somewhat wUd and care- 
less; it distressed her in a vague way as she thought how much 
it would have distressed him, and half absently she raised her 
voice, and san^ for the first time since her father's death. 
The congregation was startled; but no one, even of those who 
knew her, was more affected by the sweet, clear voice than a 
stranger who was seated in one of the high-backed pews at the 
end of the church. He was a tall, thin, foreign-looking man, 
with white hair falling loosely on the collar of a capacious 
cloak which he wore closely round him, though the day was 
warm. He had driven over with his valet from Lynmouth, 
and the Trentishoe people had eyed him curiously as he limped 
up the path, leaning on his servant's arm. He had neitiier 
knelt nor stood up during the service, but had leant back, 
looking straight before him from under thick, white brows. 

As Beryl's voice rose above the rest and its exquisite music 
filled the little church, a look of surprise, followed by a spasm 
of pain, had crossed his face; his hands, long and thin, and 
covered by white kid gloves, closed over the crooked stick on 
which he leant, and his lips twitched as if with emotion. 

He waited in the church until Beirl had finished the volun- 
tary, then, as his man led him out, he said: 

** Stephano, find out for me who was singing; it was a 
woman. I will wait here.'* 

He seated himself in the porch and leant on his sticky his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

The valet went back into the church to en(]^nire of Saunders 
: — ^just as Patsy Pryde had enquired — and while he was gone. 
Beryl, thinking every one had left the church, came down the 
stairs from the organ loft and was passing out. She saw the 
strange-looking man seated in the porch, and she paused a 
moment. He looked up, and their eyes met; his face grew 
white, and his lips twitched as they had twitched when he had 
heard her voice, and the stick fell from his hands, with a clat- 
ter, on the stones. 

Beryl stooped and picked it up, and held it out to him. 
His hands trembled as he took it, and his lips moved, but no 
sound came for a moment; then, as if he had succeeded by a 
great effort in recovering his composure, he said, with a strong 
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foreign aooent, as he laieed hk hat with all a foreigner*! oonr 



*^'i 



thank yonl'* 

Beryl dropped her reil and walked on; the yalet came ont 

** It was a young lady, your highness.'' 

** I know. I haye seen her/' said his master. ** What is 
her name?" 

** Beryl Frayne, yoar highness/' replied the man. 

The jgentleman made no remark, bat looked straight before 
him, his thin lips set tightly. He sat thns and quite motion- 
less for a minute or so, then he rose, took his seryant's arm, 
and went slowly down the path* 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Bebyl had forgotten the white-haired foreigner whom she 
had left in the porch before she had reached home; but the 
next day she saw him again. He was being driyen down the 
Talley in a carriage and pair. The equipage was very plain, 
bat it was handsomely appointed; the norses were of tne best, 
the servants on the box were in sober but foreign-looking 
livery. 

The gentleman, leaning back in the carriage, with his capa- 
dous cloak wrapped round him, and his gloved hands clasped 
on his gold-heaaed stick, had an air of distinction which at- 
tracted Beryl's attention. As the carriajge passed, the ser- 
vant, who was sitting on the seat opposite his master, bent 
forward and said something, and the gentleman, whose eyes 
had been bent on the ground, raised tnem quickly, looked at 
the girl, and lifted his hat 

Beryl met the gaze of the dark eyes with a faint surprise; 
for she had not expected any sign of recognition from him; 
but she inclined her head slightly, and the carriage rolled by. 
For a moment or two-^e wondered who he might be; then 
her thoughts returned to their usual channel, and she was so 
absorbed in them that she did not notice the doctor's old gig 
coming up behind her. It stopped beside her, and the doctor 
leant forward and gave her ^* good-momin^;" then, as his 
keen, shrewd eyes scanned her face, the smile left his own, 
and he got down from the gig. 

** I'll walk a little while with you, my dear,'' he said. 
** I've been riding all the morning, and my old bones are 
rather stiff. I haven't seen you for the last week or two. 
How are you getting on?" 

" I'm quite weU, Doctor Bond." answered BeiyL 
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'' How long is it since you've taken to telling untrnths, my 
dear?*^ he asked, with a smile. 

Beryl looked at him; bat was not yery mach astonished, for 
she knew his pecaliar ways. 

** Isn't that rather rnde, doctor?'' she retorted, with a faint 
smile on her wan face. 

'^ It is necessary to be rude sometimes, my dear," he said, 
with his grey head on one side, like that of a knowing old bird. 
" The truth is generally rude. You're not at all well — any- 
thing but well.'' 

^' The weather is still hot," began Beryl, apoloretically. 

** And how long have you begun to complam of the heat?" 
he demanded. ** You used to mind it as little as a salaman- 
der. Give me your hand. ' ' 

** There is nothing the matter with me," said Beryl; but 
she held out her hand, and he took her pulse. 

" Humph!" he grunted. " Low, far too low. Do you 
eat? But of course you don't. And you don't go anywhere. 
And you sit and fret, and fret; in fact, you're trying hard to 
kill yourselL Suicide, my dear, is still considered a crime by 
ciyilised people." 

^* I'm not going to die, doctor," said Beryl, with a smile 
that had more sadness than mirth in it '^ I am very strong, 
as you know; and I shall get well and robust when the cool 
weather comes." 

'' Will you?" he said. He stm held her hand, and he 
turned up the sleeve. ^^ That adder bite ham't left any 
mark," he observed. ** By-the-way, what has become of the 
amateur surgeon, the young man called Barle or Carle; what 
was it?" 

** Marie," corrected Beryl, tryine to speak the name stead- 
ily, and meeting his sharp eyes unmnchingly; but he saw her 
lips trembling. ^* He has left Trentishoe; he has gone back 
to London." 

** Humph!" grunted the doctor a^in. ** A fine young fel- 
low, and plucky fo boot. I should like to see him again. I'll 
■end you a tonic, and mind you take it Don't water the 
flowers with it, as you used to do with the medicine I sent you 
when you were a child. Dear me! that doesn't seem very 
long ago; and here you are a tall, beautiful young woman — 
trying to kill yourself. You mustn't do that, my dear; life 
has some good things in store for yon yet, believe me. Did 
you notice the carriage that just passed us?" he broke off 
abruptly. 
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'* Tea,'' nid Bervl, glad to change the subject " I mw the 
gentleman in church last Sunday. Who is he?'' 

** He is quite an exalted individual," replied the doctor. 
*' He is an Italian prince— Prince Garasca. He is staying at 
the Vale Hotel; has taken the whole house, and lives there 
like — like a prince; in iact, with a retinue of servants, and a 
host of carriages and horses. Singular-looking man, isn't he? 
Well, I must go on my weary way, my dear. That's just 
it," he added, looking at her with meaning in his sharp but 
kindly eyes; ** we all have to go on our weary way, but it's 
our duty to make it as little weary as possible. There's a ser- 
mon for you, as well as the tonic I'm going to send." 

'* I will take them both gratefully, doctor," said Beryl in 
her sweet voice. 

Hepressed her hand and patted her on the shoulder. 

** That's a good girl,*' he said, very gently; and he waved 
his hand to her as he was driven off. 

The tonic arrived, and Beryl took it dutifully; but it did 
not seem to do her very much good. Even Doctor Bond, 
clever as he was, could not minister to a mind diseased; and 
when he met her, a few days later, he saw that his prescrip- 
tion had failed. 

** What you want is a change, my dear," he told her; 
" you'll have to leave this place.*" 

Beryl smiled and shook her head. 

** I could not do that, doctor," she said. *' There is the 
organ, and I'm going to get some pupils." 

** There are organs and pupils in other places than Trent- 
ishoe," he returned; ** but I can't stop and argue with you 
now; I am going into Lynmouth to see Prince Garasca, who 
has done me the honour to send for me." 

" I am sorry he is ill," said Beryl. 

" Ah, well, people must be ill, or doctors would die, my 
dear," he retorted, with an affectation of cynicism; an affec- 
tation only, for he was one of the kindest of men, and he wor- 
ried himself about Beryl all the way to Lynmouth. 

When he arrived at the Vale Hotel, Stephano, the prince's 
valet, was awaiting him in the hall. 

** Yes, 1 am Doctor Bond," said the doctor. " The prince 
has sent for me, I believe?" 

" No, sir," answered Stephano; *' it is the princess." 

" The prince's wife?" queried the doctor. 

** No, sir; her highness is the prince's sister." 

** Well, whichof them is ill?" asked the doctor, abruptly. 
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"The prince/' replied Stephano. " Will you have the ex- 
treme goodness to step this way?" 

The doctor had the extreme goodness to follow the valet up 
the stairs to a small room on the first floor. It had been ele- 
gantly re! amishedy and from one of the satin chairs a very lit- 
tle old lady rose, and bowed in a stately fashion. 

** My brother, the prince, is ill, doctor," she said. " And 
I desire that yon should see him; but he does not know that I 
have sent for you; he has a — a prejudice against gentlemen of 
your profession." 

'^ Not at all uncommon, madame," answered the old doc- 
tor; " most persons have; they never want us till they do 
want us, as the Irishman says. What is the matter with 
him?" 

'^ My brother is not strong," said the princess. '^ He came 
to England for the benefit of his health, and we had hoped 
that your bracing air" — ^she gave a little shudder — '*had 
benefited him; but during the last week he has not been so 
well. He does not complain, but he — is — how do you say it? 
— moody and low-spirited. He is, as you say, depressed, and 
does not eat nor sleep. But you shall see hun. With her 
hand on the handle of the door of the adjoining room, she 
paused and said, rather timidly: '* You will not mind, sir, if 
my brother should be a little — how do you say it? — a little 
brusque?" 

** Not at all, madame," said the doctor, cheerfully; " I'm 
a little brusque myself." 

She opened the door, and he entered. 

** This gentleman is a doctor. I have sent for him. You 
will see him, Oarasca?" 

The prince was lying back in a saddle-bag chair beside the 
fire; the room was hot, though well ventilated, and a fur was 
stretched across the prince's knees. He rose with a frown and 
a lifting of his thick white eyebrows, but bowed to the doctor 
with all a prince's courtesy." 

'^ My sister magnifies a slight ailment, a mere lassitude, into 
an illness, doctor," he said. " But pray be seated." 

The little doctor drew his chair up and scanned the princely 
countenance as coolly and as keenly as he would have exam- 
ined the face of any sick cottager; for he was no respecter of 
persons, and a sick prince was to him just a sick man, and no 
more. 

''No ailments are slight at our age, prinoe,'' he said. 
" What is the matter with you?" 

'' Nothing," replied the prince, " txcejpt it be life itself." 
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** That's rather a Berions disease sometimes/' remarked the 
doctor. ** Bat a prince ought to find life bearable enoogh. 
I don't know, thoagh; it all depends." 

** Yes, it all depends/' said tne prince, with a grim smile. 

His English was perfect, thoagh he spoke it with a slight^ 
foreign accent It was evident tmtt the doctor'o brasoae man- 
ner did not offend his highness; perhaps the senruity with 
which he was usaally treats made one of the wearinesses of 
his life. 

** Yes, it all depends," echoed the doctor. ** We've all of 
US got to oarrv oar harden, and it's none the lighter for being 
wrapped in silk or cloth of gold." 

** loa are a philosopher, doctor, I perceive," said the 
prince. 

'' No; I'm only a coontry doctor who has grown old watch- 
ing the humoars and vagaries of his fellow-men, and patch- 
ing ap their bodies — when I coald." 

** And yon want to patch mine?" asked the prince. 

** I'll try, if yoa like," responded the doctor, coolly. 
** Will yon open year waistcoat, or shall I call your man?" 

** Do not trouble," said the prince; and he threw aside his 
doak and unbuttoned his vest. 

** Do you feel cold? The room's hot, and you're wrapped 
up as if for winter." 

** I am seldom or never warm," answered the other. 

The doctor sounded his patient's heart, and sat down again, 
with a grunt. 

** 1 need scarcely ask you to tell me the truth," said the 
prince, languidlv. 

^^ No; men of our age ought to be able to bear the truth," 
rejoined the doctor, cheerfully. " Heart's weak, very weak. 
Bather surprising if it were not, seeing that you have used it 

Eretty hard, I should sav," he added, as he scanned the still 
andsome face, with its delicate lines and waxen hue. 

** Yes, I have lived," said the prince, quietly. ** Until 
these last few years, I have lived every hour.*' 

*' So I should have thought," returned the medical man, 
coolly. *^ Did you ever hear Bunsen's favourite theory? His 
idea was that the Creator gave every man a certain number of 
heart-beats. Some men run through them quickly; others 
make 'em spin out Original, but interesting." 

" Very," assented Garasca. " I have run through mine 
quickly, at express speed; and I presume, therefore, they are 
falling short, coming to an end?" 

'' Don't know/' said the doctor. '' ' While there's life 
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there's liope.' Trite, but true. I won't send you any medi- 
cine. There's none that I know of that would do you the 
least good. But here's my advice: avoid excitement. You 
have bad some lately, haven't you?" 

A faint color tinged the waxen face for a moment, and the 
prince frowned, but remained silent. 

"Go back to Italy." 

" A famous doctor sent me here," observed the prince. 

** The famous doctor was an ass! Most of us are. It was 
evident he didn't know anything about this charming climate 
of ours. It's hot one day and cold the next, which means 
chills, and that's bad for a man in your condition. There are 
plenty of places in Italy with a bracing air." 

" I have a palace on the hills above the Lake Pelagic." 

** Don't know it," said Bond; " but if it's high and dry, 
and the palace is well drained and ventilated, you would be a 

Sreat deal better off there than here. I am sorry to lose so 
Instrious a patient so quickly, but I advise you to go to your 
palace on lake what-you-may-call-it as soon as possible. 
There's nothing to keep you here, I suppose?" 

Oarasca hesitated for a moment or two; then he said, with 
a siffh: 

"No. I thank you for your advice, doctor, the eincerity 
and disinterestedness of which are evident." 

He rose and went to a bureau and wrote a cheque, and, 
with a princely inclination of the head, extended it to the doc- 
tor. 

The little man took it, and made a grimace. 

" This is far too much, prince," he said. " A guinea is 
my fee, and I don't often get that." 

" All the more reason that you should accept this small 
token of my gratitude and respect for your honesty," said the 
prince, with a gracious smile. 

" Small!" exclaimed the doctor, with a grunt. " Well, 
thanks very much. It's pleasant to give advice which one 
knows one's patient can follow. It's a great trial to a doctor 
— one of his greatest trials — to be obliged to order beef tea 
and port wine and chauge of air to people who can't afford 
them." 

" Tou have often to do that, I fear," said Carasca. 

" Yes," replied Bond, with a sigh and. shrug of his shoul- 
ders. " Very often, prince. Just met with sach a case this 
morning. One of the dearest and sweetest girls in the world, 
who is pining away in one of the valleys here. Nothing but 
d^ange ot air uid scene will save her^ as I told her." 
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** And 8he cannot go?*' asked the prince, with a polite 
aflPectation of interest 
** No. She's an orphan, and poor; sets her living in the 

f^lace; hasn't any friends anywhere else; wouldn't let any 
riend help her; proud. Now, if I could send her, as easily 
as I send you, to that palace on lake what-you-may-<»ll-it, die 
would soon forget her troubles, and pull round. But I can't: 
and I'm afraid she'll — go out This is just a case in poinf 

He got his hat and extended his hand, just as he would have 
done to one of his poorest patients, and quite oblivious of the 
point of etiquette which demanded that the prince should be 
the first to extend his. 

But his hiehness did not appear to notice the breach of eti- 
quette, and snook the wrinkled paw which had healed so many 
wounds and smoothed so many pillows, had brought so many 
human beings into life, and led — with what gentlenessi — so 
many througn the Valley of the Shadow of D^ath. 

** Your case interests me, doctor," he observed. '' May 
one enquire the young ladj's name?" 

The doctor turned on his way to the door. 

** Well, one may enquire," he replied, pursing his lips and 
shaking his head; '' but we doctors never mention names, and 
Miss Brayne would be the last — " He stopped, with an air 
of discomfiture at his slip, so intense as to be almost comical. 
*' There, I've blurted it outl" 

The prince bad sunk into his chair, and he leant back with 
his hand supporting his chin, his dark eyes fixed on the doc- 
tor's chagrined face. 

" Miss Pravne," he said, very slowly and very quietly. " I 
have heard oi her. She is the young girl who plays and nngs 
in the village church?" 

Bond nodded. 

" You've heard nothing but good of her, I'm sure, prince," 
he declared, a touch of £elin^ penetrating through the thin 
cover of his brusquenoss. '^ Some of us are bom to trouble, 
some of us achieve it, and others have it thrust upon them. 
She belongs to the last class. The poor child has lived hero 
nearly all her life, alone with her father. He was blind; a 
musician — a good one, I believe, though I don't know much 
about it. Can't tell * God Save the Queen ' from * Pop Goes 
the Weasel ' when I hear 'em. He died a few weeks ago, and 
the poor ^irl is left alone in the world." 

Tne pnnce screened his eyes with his long thin hand. 

*'' Qmte alone?" he asked. " Is there no mother?" 

** No; dead— dead before Sebastian Frayne and the chilj 
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came here. Beiog motiierless and quite alone^ she feels her 
father's death more than she woald have done under the usual 
circumstances. Everything here reminds her of him; and the 
place isn't exactly suited to a girl in her condition. She's not 
strong enough for work. What she wants is change and rest. 
But 1 beg your pardon, prince." 

** Not at all/' said Prince Garasca, with a slight wave of his 
white hand. ** I am interested. This young lady, will she 
not accept assistance? There must be many among her 
friends who would gladly supply the means — " 

The doctor shook his head. 

** No. She happens to be a lady, and proud into the bar- 
gain. I wish you good-day, prince." 

Oarasca held up his hand. 

" Pardon 1 One moment. This young girl — ^Miss Prayne, 
you call her? — it would appear is not too proud to work?" 

** Tour true lady never is," said Bond, laconically. " Plays 
the o^an. Going to take pupils." 

*^ Which is work too hard and exacting for a delicate girl," 
interjected the prince. He was silent for a moment or two; 
then he said, with a manner and in a tone which, for the first 
time during the interview, indicated his rank: ^* An idea has 
just occurred to me, doctor. You say that your young friend 
would recover her health if she were at my palace on Pelagio. 
If she please, she shall go there." 

The doctor looked at him with astonishment for a moment, 
then he shook his head. 

** Very kind of you, prince," he said. " Very kind of you, 
and as one of Miss Frayne's oldest friends, I thank you; but I 
am afraid it can scarcely be managed. Miss Frayne would 
not accept an invitation, however pressingly proffered, from 
strangers. She is independent." 

'^Let her remain so," replied Garasca, with a touch of 
hauteur. " I offer Miss Frayne the post of secretary to my 
sister, the Princess Pauline, and myself. If she accepts, she 
will accompany us to Pelagio, whither we proceed without 
delay. She will be paid the salary which is usually paid to 
persons occupying the position whicn she will take. There is 
no charity in this proposal; her pride need not suffer in any 
way. Wait, if you please." He raised his hand with prince- 
ly dignity. " You will be good enough to convev mv offer to 
Miss Frayne at your earliest convenience. If she snould ac- 
cept, my sister, the Princess Pauline^ will b&p^ her and make 
all neoessaiy arrangementi." 
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He Bank back as if he had said all he intended to say and 
desired the interview should be closed. 

The doctor bowed. 

^* I will take year offer to Miss Frayn^, prinoe,'' he said. 
** And I sincerely trust she will accept it" 

** I thank yon,'' responded Carasca, with princely sim- 
plicity. 

The good old doctor withdrew. As the door closed behind 
him^ the prince rose and leant against the mantelshelf, trem- 
bling in every limb. A deep sigh burst from him as he let his 
head fall into his hands. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

At first. Beryl refused the prmce's offer. 

** It is charity under a mask/' she said. ** How could such 
a great man have need of such poor services as I could render? 
Brides, I do not want to leave Trentishoe.'^ 

** Which proves that jou ought to leave it/' replied the 
doctor. He had made up his mind that she should go to the 
palace above Pelagio, and he argued with her almost daily, 
and the vicar and other friends helped him, and brought that 
affectionate pressure to bear which is so difficult to resist 

** You'd better let me take your acceptance to the prince, 
my dear," said Doctor Bond. ''And without any further 
waste of time — ^you're wasting a lot of mine now, you know.'' 

" I am sorry," answered Beryl. ** But why don't you let 
me alone, doctor?" 

** Because I hate attending funerals, and I shall have to at- 
tend yours if you remain here much longer." 

They were sitting on the terrace on this particular visit, 
and he pulled out a bundle of papers as he looked at her 
squarely and stubbornly. 

** See here, my dear, I've been making enauiries about 
Prince Garasca and his belongings — I felt it my duty to do so, 
because it was through me that the offer was made — and I am 

{;lad to say that everything is satisfactory. The prince is re- 
ated to the reigning house, and is a great favourite at Court 
He leads an exemplary life — whatever he may have done in 
his youth — and his sister, the Prinoess Pauline, is known 
throughout Italy for her goodness and charity. I am quite 
sure you would be very happv with her." 

Beryl stifled a sigh. '^ Happy I" The word seemed a 
mockery. 

** Garasca is immensely rich: he has estates and palaces in 
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parts of Italy^ and he is as generoas and charitable as 
)r. But, mind, it isnH charity he offers you; you will 



various 
his sister. 

have to work for your living. He knows that you used to 
manage your father's affairs; that you speak French yery 
well and Italian fairly; you will soon perfect yourself in the 
latter. You will have to conduct his correspondence, and help 
the princess in her charitable work. They are both passion- 
ately fond of music — all Italians are — ^and here, again, you 
can render them service. Of course, yon will be a dependant, 
but so is every person who earns his living; he must be de- 
pendent on an individual or the public. Frankly, it is a 
splendid chance for you; and there are not too many chances 
in this world, and frankly again, there are not many things 
you are fitted for or would like. For instance, you would not 
like to go on the stage?'' 

Beryl shook her head. 

** Just so. By-the-way, what has become of that opera of 
your father's?*' 

** I have stopped it," replied Beryl in a low voice. ** It was 
a light opera, and — ^it would have been like dancing on his 
gravel" ;; ;:t; 

** Yes — ^yes; I understand. Some time in the future, per- 
haps. But now, my dear, for your answer. The pnnce 
leaves England almost immediately. Just consider, not only 
I, but all your friends here, consider that you ought to ac- 
cept God knows, we shall be sorry to lose you, and I for one 
shall miss you very badly. But you won't go away from us 
forever. Beryl, lou can come back and see us. Gome, my 
dear! I am going to see the prince this afternoon; let me say 
that yon accept Us offer." 

Beryl's hands were clasped tightly in her lap, and her 
brows were drawn straight, as she looked dreamily and with a 
troubled expression across the valley. We are told that Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast; and, though she scarcely 
knew it and would not have admitted it, a faint hope had lin- 
gered in her bosom that Glive would write to her; perhaps 
seek her to offer some explanation, perhaps to plead for par- 
don. Day by day the hope had sprung up afresh, only to 
wither and die before evening. But he had not written or 
sought her, and his silence was an admission of his guilt. In 
leaviug Trentishoe, the place which his love had made sacred, 
she would be breaking the last link of the chain which had 
bound her to him; perhaps it would be as well that this last 
link should be broken. 

'* I wiU go," she said, at last 
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The doctor roae briskly from his chair and patted her oa 
the shoalder. 

** Good girl! I knew yoa would listen to reason. I am 
sure you are doin^^ the right thing.'* 

He came back m the evening radiant and self >satisfied. 

** The prince and his suite leave £ngland the day after to- 
morrow, my dear/' he said. '^ He is too ^reat a personage to 
travel in the ordinary way, and he has wired for his yacht, 
which will leave Plymouth on Monday evening. 1 had a little 
conversation with Mr. Stephano, who informed me that the 
aforesaid yacht is a floating palace. You will have your own 
state-rooms, and I think you will enjoy the Toyage; at any 
rate, it will do you good." 

Beryl started. 

** So soon!" she breathed. 

"About this house?" said the doctor. "It belongs to 
you. We will try and let it" 

" No, no," said Beryl, wincing. " Not yet; I may want to 
come back. Can I not keep it as it is a little while?" 

** As long as you please, my dear," he replied. " The 
Saunders can remain as caretakers; and I'll Iook in occasion- 
ally and see that things are going on all right." 

Beryl tried to thank him, but the words would not come; 
but the tears were in her eyes, and she held out her hand to 
him. 

It was her last Sunday at Trentishoe, in the Enchanted 
Valley, and she played and sang as she had never played and 
sung before. It seemed to her, as the music of the voluntary 
floated through the little church, that it voiced her farewell; 
and at the last notes her head fell upon her hands, and her 
tears bedewed the key-board which ner father's hands had 
hallowed. 

Doctor Bond took her to Plymouth. A stately yacht lav at 
its moorings; but neither the doctor nor she noticed its splen- 
dour, for the eyes of both were dim as they said " good-bye." 

" I can never thank vou enough, doctor!" she said, as she 
gave him her hands. " But you know tiiat I am grateful!" 

" I know that you are everything that is ffood and sweet, 
my dear," he replied; "and if you want to thank me, be 
happy. You will write to me?" 

She made a motion of assent, for she could not speak, and 
went on board. The steward conducted her, with profound 
respect, to her state-room; and there, with her face buried in 
her hands, she heard the various sounds which indicate the 
departure of a vessel. 
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Abont half an hoar afterward there came a rather tuuid 
knock at the door^ and the princess entered. 

*^ I have come to make your acqaamtance, my dear^'' she 
said, in her broken English. ^^ I am {d^raid you feel very 
lonely and sad at leaving yoar native land; one always is. 
Bat I hope yoa will be happy with as. My brother, the 
prince, bade me convey his respects and ask yoa if there was 
anything yoa wanted, if there was anything we coald do to 
make you more comfortable. '' 

" Oh, no, thank yoa,'* answered Beryl, glancing roand the 
laxarioas state-room. ^* There is nothing; how coald there 
be? I am very gratefal. Is there anything I can do?" 

** Nothing, nothing, my dear,'* said the princess. " Ton 
are sare yoa are comfortable?'* She looked roand. " They 
have not pat in the piano, I see. Yoa are fond of masic, I 
know. I will see that it is pat in. Dinner will be served to 
yoa here to-night; yoa will prefer it. There is a bell, yoa 
see; yoa will ring for anything yoa want. Here comes yoar 
maid, and I will leave yoa now. Do not weep, dear cnild; 
you are among friends.*' 

She went as timidly and as softly as she had come; and 
Beryl, straggling with her tears, helped the maid unpack her 
things. 

Her sleeping-cabin was as luxurious as her state-room; but 
she slept little that night, and in the early morning she went 
on deck. 

Carasca was seated in a deck-chair, his cloak round him, 
the costly fur over his knees. Ee rose at sight of her, and 
removed his travelling-cap, his dark eyes rested on her with 
an inscrutable expression. 

" You are up early. Miss Frayne,** he said; " but you are 
wise. Sit here beside me. Or would you prefer to walk the 
deck?'* 

Beryl sat down in the chair near him, and looked round 
with a dull interest, and the prince's eyes rested on her with 
grave scrutiny. 

Beryl had never seen anything like the yacht: and its snowy 
deck, the perfect order of every rope and sail, the spotless 
linen of the sailors, the gleam of every bit of metal, aston- 
ished her. It looked like a rich man's toy, rather than a ser- 
viceable, sea-going vessel. As Stephano had said, it was a 
floating palace. 

The prince was silent for some minutes, then he talked to 
her with all the ease and graciousnese which a man of his 
rank can so easily display to a girl in her position. He told 
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her the name of the captain and the other officers, pointed 
oat the landmarks hj wnich they were scadding as if on the 
wings of a bird, and in a very little while he bm succeeded in 
wooing her, so to speak, from her sense of loneliness; so that 
presently Beryl found herself smiling at the antics of a pet 
monkey, which played upon the deck and scampered up the 
rising. 

The breakfast-bell rang, and Stephano came forward to 
oflFer his arm to his master. The principal saloon, in which 
the meals were served, was magnificent and even regal in its 
appointments. Beryl sat next the princess, and both she and 
tfie prmce treated her not only as a friend and guest, but as a 
favoured one. 

After the breakfast was over, the princess took Beryl to her 
own cabin. Bervl noticed that the suite of rooms was not 
Iarj?er nor more luxuriously furnished than hers. 

^ You will come here, my dear,'' said the princess, ** when- 
ever you feel lonely and need societv — how do you say it? — 
company; and I shall be alwavs glaa to see you. I am afraid 
yon will feel it rather triste — now do you call it?— dull; for 
my brother is an invalid, and I — well, you see, I am quite an 
old person. But you must try not to be — what is the word? — 
homesick.'' 

Beryl tried to thank her, but the other gently waved the 
thanks aside. 

** I have heard from the good doctor — how good and how 
clever he isl — that you have su£Fered a great sorrow. Ah, my 
dear child, we have all of us suffered a great sorrow! But 
time heals everything, and it will heal yours. You are fond 
of reading — yes? I will send you some of my books. And 
now you shall go and lie down during the heat of the day." 

Beryl forced a smile. 

** It is quite cool here on the sea, princess," she said; '^ and 
I do not want to lie down. Is there nothing I can do?" 

''Do?" repeated the princess, and she looked round rather 
helplessly. '' What is tnere you should*do but amuse your- 
selff" 

Beryl found herself smiling. 

** I am the prince's secretary, and yours," she said, sug- 
gestively. 

'' Ahy yes; that is true," assented the little lady. ** But 
my brother and I, we do not write letters on board ship. Ah, 
be satisfied; you will find plenty of work presently, believe 
me. You will go now and rest.' . 

Beryl would have been better pleased if she had had some- 
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thing to do*, but she went to her cabin and wrote a letter to 
the good doctor. 

At eight o'clock the dinner-bell rang. 

She had pat on a plain evening-dress, black, of course, and 
the princess greeted her with an affectionate and adniiring 
smilo as she entered the saloon. 

The dinner was an elaborate one, and for the first time for 
many dreary weeks Beryl felt inclined to eat. 

When the dinner was over, she arose, after the princess, 
and said, with a slight flush: 

'* Shall I play— or sing?*' 

As a matter of fact, she felt that she must do something to 
justify her presence on this floating palace. 

Carasca looked up without a word, but his sister said^ 
timidly: 

" If vou will, my child.'* 

Beryl went to the piano and played a nocturne of Ohopin'& 

The princess murmured her thanks. 

** You play like a musician, my dear,'* she said. 

Beryl played the prelude of one of her father's songs, and 
sang it 

As the sweet voice floated through the saloon, the princess 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and when it died away, she 
said: 

*' You sing like an angel, my dear.*' 

But the prince said nothing, and presently he signed to 
Stephano to help him on deck. 

As this day had passed, so passed the others of the voyage. 
It was all luxury, and ease, and rest, and peace. Beryl was 
treated as an equal and friend, rather than as a dependant. 

She sang each night, and practised in the morning, or she 
walked the deck or sat in a lounge chair in the bow, gazing at 
the crested waves as the vessel cleft her way through theuL 

The weather was fine, though there was plenty of wind. 

In the Bay of Biscay the yacht pitched and tossed, and for 
two or three days Beryl was ill, and the Princess Pauline 
nursed her as a mother might have done; but she soon re- 
covered when they sailed into smoother water. 

As the doctor had prophesied, the voyage had done her an 
immense amount of good. Her face was no longer pallid, and 
something of the old brightness shone in the violet eyes. 
Once or twice she had caught herself laughinc at the broken 
EngliE^ of the princess, the antics of the monkey, or some re- 
mark of the captiun, who was a humourist in his way, imd 
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lost no opportunity of paying blant but delicate attention to 
the young English girl. 

Indeed, Beryl had made friends, so to speak, of every one 
on board; and when she played and sang in the evening, the 
crew collected as near as possible to the dome of the saloon; 
and once or twice there bad sounded something like a faint 
and timid applause. 

The princess had grown very fond of her, and when Beryl 
was below deck she spent most of her time in the great lady^s 
state-room. 

With the prince. Beryl had little to do. He conversed with 
her at meal-times and when they chanced to meet on deck; 
but she often met his eyes resting on her with a regard half 
ffrave, half sad and wistful He was always kindness itself to 
her. 

They sailed into port, and there Beryl began to realise the 
rank and status of Carasca. A deputation came on board to 
greet him, and accorded to him the welcome which is usually 
reserved for royalty. 

Flags were nying in the streets, and a guard of honour was 
stationed on the quay. A special train awaited them, and the 
station-master, bare-headed, and with obsequious bows, 
ushered them into the saloon carriage. 

The train took them to a small private station on the bor- 
der of the lake, whence a carriage conveyed them to the 
palace. 

It was a magnificent building of white stone, which gleamed 
like marble in the rays of the sunset, and Beryl could scarcely 
withdraw her eyes from it. 

As the carriage pulled up at the bottom of a wide stretch 
of steps leading to a terrace which ran along the whole fa9ade, 
a number of servants came down to receive them, and a flag 
was run up over one of the turrets of the palace. 

The vast place, shining whitely amidst the trees, the ser- 
vants in their rich livery, the splendour of the whole place, 
bewildered Beryl; but she was still more astonished at the 
magnificence of the interior of the palace. The vast hall 
which they entered was of vari-coloured marble; statues 
gleamed brightly amidst overhanging palms; here and there 
the severity of the stone was broken by rich hangings partly 
masking carved doors. A flight of stairs, of purest marble, 
led to a wide corridor, upon which opened the boudoirs and 
bedrooms. It was a vision of the '^ Arabian Nights,'^ and 
Beryl stood and looked round her in speechless amazement. 

But upon the prince and princess the beauty and splendour 
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of fhe place seemed to have no effect. Garasca passed up- 
stairs on Stephano^id arm with his usaal listless gravity, and 
his sister Pauline yawned as she dropped into a chair in the 
hall and signed to Beryl to take another. 

*^ We will take some tea, shall we not, before we take an- 
other step?'' she said. ^^ Your English tea, it is a good insti- 
tution, my child.'* 

A ridiculous number of servants brought the tea. One, 
with stately slowness, carried the salver of massive silver, a 
second brought the teapot of costly porcelain, a third ap- 
peared with bread and batter, and a fourth brought up tne 
rear with some tea-cakes, which were intended to imitate 
those which one sees in every Englsih home; and these and 
other servants stood around, motionless as statues, but obser- 
vant as slaves, while the princess and Beryl drank their 
** English tea.'* The princess set down her cup with a sigh. 

" INow we will go upstairs to your rooms, my dear,'' she 
said. 

As if they had been listening, a couple of maids dressed in 
black, with white caps, having a small rosette of yellow — the 
Carasca colour and badge — came forward and led the way. 

" These are your rooms, my child," said Pauline, as one of 
the maids opened the door on the corridor; and Beryl entered 
and looked round her with an astonishment compared with 
which her former surprise was poor indeed. 

The rooms were vast, the appointments rich and costly in 
the extreme; the luxury on board the yacht had not prepared 
her for anything like this. 

"These are mine?" she asked, shyly. "There — there 
must be some mistake!" 

Indeed, she did not know what to say. 

The princess smiled and stifled a yawn. 

" But no," she said; " these rooms are yours, my child. I 
hope they will not be too cold; they face south; it was my 
brother's wish that you should have them. Ay de mi I how 
weary I am! And yon must be exhausted, poor child! We 
will rest, will we not, until the bell rings? Your maid will 
flhow you the way to the dining-hall." 

Beryl sank into a chair, and, looking round her, tried to 
realise that she was Beryl Frayne, and that she was not dream- 
ing that she was a princess who had been carried by some 
genii into this palace of the " Arabian Nights." Her maid 
came and helped her to dress, and as the bell rang she went 
down the marole stairs. 

The prince, leaning on his sticky was erossing the halL 
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prinoess ate bat little, and soaroely a dish woald have lieen 
toached had not Beryl's appetite reasserted itself. The ser- 
yants waited with noiseless precision and assidaity; Pauline 
and Beryl conversed; but Garasca grew silent, and leant back 
in his chair, as if lost in thoojght Every now and then, how- 
ever, he took the wine or a duh of fruit irom the butler, and 
himself offered them to Beryl, who sat on his riffht. 

Presently the princess rose, and the two ladies went into 
the third salon, or drawing-room. The walls were draped 
with ^tapestry, the faded figures of which glowed with aim 
splendour in the soft light of the wax candles, burning in 
ormolu candelabra. The furniture was of white and gold, 
and there were innumerable brie-d-brac, statuettes, costly 
vases, Indian cabinets, and pictures by modem masters. An 
Erard grand stood in the comer, and a harp was near it The 
princess led the way into the palm-house, and Beryl looked 
round her in wondering admiration. At that moment she 
could not help thinking of some of the two-roomed cottages 
in her beloved Devonuiire, and asking herself whv Heaven 
had decreed such terrible contrasts as that which this impe- 
rial palace and those hovels she knew so well afforded. 

^^ This is mv favourite place,'' remarked the princess. ** I 
come here and read, or sit and dream, when the weather is 
not too hot; but, indeed, it is almost always cool here. You 
must come here whenever you feel iriate and dull." 

'* I hope I shall have too much to do to feel triste very 
often," said Beryl, intending her reply as a hint that she de- 
sired to commence her work. 

The Princess Pauline shrugged her shoulders. '* There is 
plenty of time, ma belle/* she said. ** You English are alwavs 
BO energetic: you are never happy unless you are at work, 
work, work! I noticed that in England; it was always — 
what do you call it? — ^bustle, bustle. You take life so seri- 
ously. But we Italians are different; if the sun shines, and 
the wind blows from the south, we are content to lie on our 
backs and thank Gkxi for the warmth and tiie repose. We 
are satisfied." 

But one must earn one's living, princess," said Beryl. 
Living," echoed Pauline, raising her eyebrows. " If one 
has a melon for the hot weather, and a slice of bread; or a 
basin of soup, also with a slice of bread, in the winter, one is 
content." 

^' There was more than a melon and a slice of bread for 
dinner to-night, princess," said Beryl, with her English 
shrewdness 
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Tka princess laughed softly at the retort 

** Btcaose it is the castom to have many dishes B%t before 
one. One does not eat them; they go to the servants, who 
also, perhaps, do not eat them; and so they go to the pigs. 
Who knows? Bat why are you in sach a great hurry for 
work? You have been ill, and are not quite strong yet; 
though, indeed, I think you are better; there is a little colour 
in your face, and something of brightness in your eyes; that 
colour which we Italians admire in you English. You will be 
quite strong presently, and then, ah, then, it will be time 
enough to speak of your beloved work." 

** Sut I am quite strong now, princess,'^ said BeiyL 
** Surely, there must be something I can do.'' 

" Ah, yes," assented Pauline. " You can live. That is a 
good thing to do for one who is so young and charming. Do 
you not Imow tha^it is a pleasure for me — and my brother, 
ihe prince — to have you near us? We have no children, and 
you, my child, will seem to us like our own little one. But 
you are not so little; you are so tall, and so much like a 
woman, though you are but a girl." 

** The prince is not married?" asked Beryl. She did not 
know if he were a widower or not; indeed, she knew so little 
of her patron and patroness. 

The bright little face of the princess clouded over. 

** Ko; Carasca never married. It is a pity — ^it is strange, 
you will say? He might have married where he chose; there 
were many women — But he has not done so. There was 
something in his life when he was a young man of which I do 
not know, though I have heard rumours. I was at my con- 
vent I think it was a love affair; I do not know; but, 
whatever it was, it affected — what do you say? — in- 
fluenced all his life. From a gay-hearted youth, he became 
a gloomy man. Women had no charm for him; it seemed 
tiiat his heart was dead. He immersed himself in the affairs 
of the State. He is related to the king; his family has been 
of great service to the present dynasty, and Carasca is — ^what 
do you call it? — a great power at Court. The king follows 
his advice in all things, and Is always grateful to him for all 
that he has done. My brother should be a happy man, but 
he is what you see him. But you have noticed? You English 
are so quick." 

^* Yes; I have noticed that the prince seems sad and preoc- 
eupied," said BeryL 

** But he has been better once you have been with us," 
remarked the princess. '^Your nreeence has cheered and 
T 
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entertuned him, and if that wera all the work yoa vert to 
do, it would be enough.'' 

** For yoa, princess, not for me," replied BerjL 

Pauline laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

** Ah, you would still be doing something? Then come 
and play to me, and sing with that sweet voice, which has no 
equal even in this Italy of ours, where Rood voices are as thick 
as — what do you say? — ^as blackberries.^' 

Beryl went to the piano, and began to sing. 

As she sang, the outlines of the mafi^nifioent room grew dim 
in her eyes, and she was back at Ilill Cote, with Glive by her 
side, his adoring eves fixed on her face, his murmured words 
of thanks, full of love's music, sweeter than her own, in her 
ears. Her eyes filled with tears. The prince entered the 
salon. He held some letters and papers in his hand. 

** * Abandon rest, all ye who enter here,' " he said, with a 
weary smile. ** They are not long in discovering that I have 
arrived; seel" he held out the letters to the princes& 

Beryl rose. Now was the time to demand work. 

** Can I not help you, prince?" she asked, amazed at her 
own temerity, and feeling that she was blushing. 

Garasca looked at her with faint surprise, then, as if re- 
membering the terms of their agreement, he said: 

" I thank you. Will you come into the library?" 

The princess shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

** You will have some work at last, my child,'' she said. 
** I wish you joy." 

Beryl followed the prince into the libraiy. It was a spa- 
cious apartment, with its painted ceiling, like the others; but 
in place of tapestry or painted panel, it was lined with books. 
The furniture was of black oak in the English fashion, and 
an English-like fire of huge logs burned brightly in the vas& 
fireplace. Beryl felt more at home there than she had felt in 
the gilded salon. Garasca motioned her to a chair, and him- 
Iself sank into one by the fire. 

*' You seem determined to remind me that you are my 
secretary. Miss Frayne," he said. 

** Am I not, prince?" asked Beryl. ** I'm afraid I shall 
prove a very inefficient one." 

** I think not; we shall see. These letters, will vou answer 
them? Some are English, some are Italian; I will translate 
the latter if you wish." 

Beryl drew her chair to the table and selected a pen. She 
felt nervous, but she fought for self-possession. After all, she 
was only to do what she had so often done for her father; the 
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prince was kind, and he would be patient^ and bear with her 
ahortcomings. 

He read the first Italian letter. It was from the chancel- 
lor, and it treated of State matters of an importance which 
iBtartled Beryl. Carasca dictated an answer, courteous but 
concise, and Beryl wrote it. The next related to one of his 
estates, and he tossed it aside for future consideration. The 
one which followed was in English, and was written by a man 
named Paretta. It asked for a concession in connection with 
the navy, over which the prince had some control. 

" What shall I say to this, prince?*' asked Beryl. 

Oarasca shrugged his sholders as if undecided as to his 

reply. 

** It comes from a well-known financier,'* he said. ** He 
is a man of great wealth and industry. This is not the first 
application 1 have had from him, but I am not sure as to 
what my answer should be. I do not know whether I can 
trust him. I am aware that he will make a large profit by 
the transaction; but I am not so sure that his contract will be 
of service to the State." 

^* Then shall I say that yon will consider the matter, 
prince?" asked Beryl. 

*' If you please," he replied. '* I know that, for all his 
wealth, he is what you call an adventurer. I met him in 
London, where he made personal application for this same 
concession. Yes; say that I will consider the matter." 

He discussed other letters with her and dictated the replies; 
bnt, in every case, he appeared to take her judgment into 
consideration, and, throughout the interview, he treated her 
with a courtesy and deference which, it is to be feared, the 
ordinary secretary does not often receive. 

'' That is all," he said, at last 

**You will sign the letters, prince?" asked BeryL He 
went to the table and signed, ** Oarasca." 

'' You write a clear hand," he said, and his brows grew 
straight as he looked at her letters. It seemed as if he were 
looking beyond them, so to speak; as if her handwriting had 
started him on a train of thought which carried him far from 
the business in hand. 

** I wrote all my father's letters," said Beryl in a low 
voice. 

His thin lips twitched, and he looked up at her sharpljjr. 

** Ah, yes,^' he said, " that accounts lor your precision." 
He sat and looked at her last letter as if he had forgotten her 
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preeenoe; and Beryl, after standing for wrnie tinM miting. 



** Is there anythinff else I oan do, prinoef" 

He started and looked at her with a troabled ezprearion, as 
if he had been oommoning with the past 

** That is all/' he answered, almost sternly. 

Beryl returned to the salon, her feeling of satisfaction at 
having done something to justify her existence in this palace 
of splendour and luxury tempered by a strange sensation of 
mystery and unreality. It was difficult for her to realise, as 
she lay awake in her bed, with ite satin hangings, in the 

Slendid apartment which presented so marked a contrast to 
e little bedroom at Hill Cote, that she who lay there was 
Beryl Frayne, of Trentishoe; so much had happened since she 
had stood in the room of the house in Bt James's, and had 
heard the story of Glive's perfidy from the lips of the cower- 
ing girl he had deceived and betrayed. It was hard to believe 
that she was many hundreds of miles away, that he had gone 
out of her life forever, and that she was no longer his prom- 
ised wife, but the secretary of Prince Garasca. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Fob two or three weeks they lived at Pelagic veiy quietly; 
there was an occasional visitor, who dined and remained tne 
night, but, as a rule, the prince and princess and Beryl were 
alone. The life would by some have been considered mo- 
notonous, but ite Quietude and uneventfulness were just what 
Beryl needed, ana her health and spirits improved daily. 
The air was light and as exhilarating as champagne, the 
beauty of the place was indescribable; and Beryl, sometimes 
with the princess, but more often alone, rode or walked about 
the hills, and sailed on the lake. 

She had a great deal of time at her disposal, for Garasca 
only required her services for an hour or two in the morning. 
She now wrote all his letters, and her experience as her 
father's amanuensis enabled her to fill very efficiently the poet 
she had accepted. The prince was astonished at her acute- 
ness, and the promptitude with which she carried out his in- 
structions; but he merely expressed his approval by a bow 
and a quiet *^ Thank you; that is exactly what I wish." He 
treated her with an extreme kindness and with a consideration 
which made Beryl very grateful. Sometimes, when she 
looked at him, as she put some question respecting the letter 
^n hand, she would fiind his eves fixed upon her with an ex- 
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preGurion at once sad and ^ntle. Now and again he woold 
accompany her and the Princess Pauline in a drive; on these 
occasions the great carriage, with its complement of serrants, 
was used; bat Beryl enjoyed most driving with the pair of 
Exmoor ponies, and the light phaeton which had been placed 
at her disposal; the ponies reminded her of home; and, in- 
deed, very often, when she was driving over the hills, she 
could almost fancy that she was goin^ across her beloved 
moors, to Moor Path or to Brendon; and then the memory of 
Glive would become more vivid than usual, and sometimes 
she would feel the tears gathering in her eyes. Where was 
he now? 

At the landing-place on the lake there were all kinds of 
boats, with boatmen always in readiness, and often she went 
down for a row or a sail. By every one about the place she 
was treated with the utmost respect — a respect which very sooa 

Srew into a warmer sentiment, for the Italians are ** quick of 
eart,'' as they say of themselves, and the charm of Beryl's 
manner soon won their liking. In their excited way, they 
almost fought for the honour and privilege of serving her; 
and the boatman or groom who was selected to row or drive 
her considered himself a happy man. She would lie back in 
the stem-sheet of the boat as it scudded like a white-winged 
bird on the bosom of the lake, and with closed eyes live in the 
past 

She tried to forget the scene in the house in St. James% 
and to remember only that brief period of joy when the man 
die loved seemed to her all that was good and noble, and 
worthy of her devotion. She lived on the memory of those 
few short, happy weeks; of that memory nothing could rob 
her. She was like a traveller who, footsore and weary, drags 
himself along a stony road, beneath dull and gloomy skies, 
but who forgets the pain and toil, the utter weariness of his 
journey, as he looks back and remembers the sunlit hills, the 
green pastures, the perfumed flowers of the land which he has 
left forever behind him. He can never return, the joy from 
which he is exiled has vanished forever; but the memory re- 
mains, a possession which he can hug to his bosom while life 
lasts. 

Kotwithstanding that she had at last become secretary in 
something more than name, her position in the princely 
household remained as high and enviable. Oarasca, as has 
been said, treated her with the greatest courtesy and a defer- 
ence which was not only gentle, but, in a way, affectionate; 
and his m^r had come to regard her with a tenderness which 
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dispkyed itaelf in her nunner and voice, and in nomberleit 
acte of kindness which were almost maternal 

One mominff Beryl found, lying on the bareaa at which she 
wrote, an envelope addressed to her in the prince's handwrit- 
ing. She opened it with some little cariosity, and was 
amazed to find that it contained notes for a sum equivalent, 
in English, to a hundred pounds. Carasca entered the room 
as she was looking at them, and she held them up, with a 
blush. 

*^ These cannot be for me, prince?" she said* 

*• They are for you,*' he replied. " Why notP I propose 
to pav you that sum every three months. I give it to you 
now because you may be needing money.'' 

Beryl laid the notes on the table, and tapped them nerv- 
ously with her forefinger. 

** But it is too muchi" she said* ** 1 do not know what 
salary is paid to a person in my position, but I am sure this is 
far — far too much." 

** That is for me to decide," he declared, with a touch of 
hauteur; then he added, more gently, and a little sadly: ** It 
is strange you should say that, for, as I put the notes in the 
envelope, I thought it was too little. I should give more to 
an orainary secretary. Consider. Your position is one of 
ffreat responsibility; you are entrusted with secrets of the 
State "—he laid his hand upon the letters which he had 
placed upon the table—'' but, more than that, your presence 
here briehtens the life of my sister — ^and myself," he added. 
** It is dilficult to remunerate sunshine. Take up the notes, 
my child." 

It was the first time he had addressed her as his child, and 
there was something in his tone which went straight to Beryl's 
heart She put the notes in her pocket, and, without a word, 
for she found it difficult to s^eak, seated herself at the 
bureau, ready for work. The prmce glanced at his letters as 
he handed them to her, and dictated the replies. Presently, 
as he jB^ave her one, he smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

" We are to have a visitor from the Court," he said. " It 
is Count Hubert, one of the king's — what do you call them 
in England? — equerries, and a great favourite. The princess 
will be glad to have him here, for she is very fond of him. 
He has given us short notice, has he not?" 

Beryl looked at the note, which was written with evident 
haste. 

** I think he will be hero to-day," she 

Oarasca smiled. 
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'' That is like him/' he remarked. ** I must tell Pauline 
at once." 

" I will go," said Beryl. 

" Ah, no," he replied; " do not disturb yourselt PrM- 
ently will do; you tire yourself." 

Beryl looked round with a smile. 

" Why, I do so very little 1" she said. 
V " You do not know how much you do," he responded. 
I They got through the letters, and Beryl went to inform th« 
princess of the coming visit. She was delighted. 

^^ I am so glad!" she said. ^' Hubert is the dearest boy, 
and both the prince and I are extremely fond of him. I 
think you also will like him, my child; he is always so bright 
and cheerful; and it is time, indeed, that you saw some one 
younger and more companionable than two old — what do you 
say? — ^fogies." 

'^ I am quite happy, princess," replied Beryl, '^ and I do 
not want any other companion than you and the prince, who 
have treated me so kindly." 

''No! What have we done?" demanded the princess. 
** Indeed, we are airaid to do anything; you are always so 

Eroud. For instance, I have a little present for you which I 
ave desired to give you for ever so many days past, but I 
have been afraid. You shall come to my room now, and I 
will give them to you." She drew Bervl's arm within hers, 
and they went upstairs. Pauline took from a drawer a mo- 
rocco-covered jewel-case, and placed it almost timidly in 
Beryl's hand. Beryl opened it, and saw a bracelet and 
pendant to match; they were set with diamonds and pearls, 
and, though simple and unostentatious, were, she knew, of 
great value, and, girl-like, she uttered an exclamation of ad- 
miration and pleasure. 
** Surely these are not for me, princess?" she said. 
" But yesl" responded the princess. " For whom else? 
I hope yon will like them, for I wore them when I was a girl; 
they are too young for me now. They have been lying un- 
noticed and neglected in my jewel-box. Do not refuse them, 
my child; have pity on the poor things, which have not seen 
the light for so many years; they will be so rejoiced to shine 
once more on a woman's white neck and arm. Do you not 
think jewels have some feeling? Ah, yes, I think so; and 
that they enjoy the light and the music and the laughter; for 
they are made for them, and were not intended to be hidden 
away from sight." She spoke lightly to conceal her fear lest 
Beryl 8ho!dd refuse the gift; and Beryl felt that it would be 
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ungnoioiis to decline it, costly as it was, and nnsuited, as tt 
•eemed to her, to so homble a person as herself. 

** I will take them veiy gratefully, princess,'' she iaid« 
*' ihongh they are far too rich for one in my position. '^ 

** Nothing is too rich for beauty and grace,'' answered Pau- 
line, evidently gratified by Benrrs acceptance. ** Yon will 
wear them to-night, and when I see them I shall remember 
my own youth; though I could not lay claim to the beauty of 
their present mistress." 

Beryl carried them to her room, and put them on when she 
dressed for dinner. She was out on the lake when the visitor 
arrived, but she saw two or three strange servants as she 
passed through the court-yard on her return^ and knew that 
Count Hubert had reached the palace. 

When she entered the salon she saw a tall young man 
standing by the princess's chair. He was remarkably hand- 
some, with a typical Italian face, and dark hair and eyes. 
There was a bright and boyish look in the latter as he turned 
ihem swiftly on Beryl, which at once nrepossessed her. He 
looked very graceful in his evening-dress, relieved by the 
scarlet ribbon and order, and he straightened himself with a 
little lithe movement, as if the princess and he had been talk- 
ing of Beryl, and he were curious to see her. 

Fauline made the introduction, and the count bowed, then 
held out his hand. Beryl had not been prepared for this, her 
hand was not quite ready, and the young fellow coloured as 
he took it 

** I beg your pardon!" he said. ** I seem too presumptu- 
ous? But it is the fashion to shake hands in England, is it 
not? Forgive me; I have not been there." 

He did not wait for her reply, but drew a chair forward, 
and stood beside her with that indefinable air of deference to- 
wards her sex which is more easily learned at Court than any- 
where else. He talked in Italian for a minute or two, then 
he glided into English, which, though occasionally broken, 
sounded very musical and naive. 

" You will not mind my speaking in your language?" he 
said. '^ I am always so glad to have an opportunity of prac- 
tising; but perhaps it will " — he hesitated a moment, then 
went on with a triumphant smile — ** bore you?" 

The princess laughed. 

"Do not be afraid, Hubert," she said; "nothing bores 
Miss Frayne — not even this quiet and monotonous life here." 

" Miss Frayne has resources within herself?" he remarked^ 
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with a conrteons inclination of his head. ** I can well belieye 
it'' 

The prince entered^ nshered by the major-domo, and dinner 
was served. It was a very bright meal. The yoang fellow 
talked all through it. He gave them the latest news from 
the Goart, and was full of anecdotes, and possessed that light 
hamoar which few persons, however gloomy, are able to 
^sist. The princess laughed, and even Carasca's grave 
coantenance now and again relaxed with a smile. Beirl, hav- 
ing some little knowledge of the exalted individoals of whom 
he spoke — she had read and answered letters from many of 
them — was mach interested in the yoong fellow's chatter, and 
to her the meal, which usually seemed inordinately long, 
passed quickly. 

Pauline, when she and Beryl went into the dra¥nng-room, 
gave Beryl some information about Count Hubert. She had 
nothing but good to say of him, and prophesied a great future 
for him. 

*^ He is a distant connection of ours," she said, *' and my 
brother has always had a great aflfection for him. Hubert's 
father died when he was very young, and Garasca managed 
the estates for him; they are very large, and my brother was 
glad to be able to transfer them to Hubert's own controL 
He is a great favourite at Court, and the kiug likes to have 
him near him. In one thing only has he disappointed us; he 
has not married. And it is necessary that he should, for he 
is the last of the Toronnis, and it would not be well that his 
race should become extinct." 

" The count is young yet," said Beryl. 

The princess shrugged her shoulders. '^Ah, yes," she 
said, ** and he is mercurial; the butterfly will not settle on 
any flower, but flits from one to the other; but some day he 
will find a rose too sweet to pass, and then — " she smiled 
again. " Meanwhile, he is very happy and very content, and 
he has the knack of making happy all those with whom he 
comes m contact. I hope ne wul stay with us some time; 
but I fear not; he will be missed at Court too much." 

Presently Garasca and Count Hubert came in; the former 
went to his accustomed chair near the fire, which had now 
become necessary, and the latter, after a few minutes' con- 
versation with the princess, crossed over to BeryL 

** The prince has been telling me of your voice. Miss 
Frayue," ne said; ** and I am longing to hear you smg. 
Would you honour us?" 

Beiyl rose at once, and he conducted her to the piano with 
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oonrily deferenoe. She sang one of Pauline's tayoarite son^, 
and, as he listened, the count's dark eyes began to glow with 
all an Italian's delight at perfect music. 

'^ The prince said not too much I" he murmured* ** Yoa 
have a divine yoioe, and you sing — I Ah> well, I can find no 
words!" 

He begfi^ed her to sing again, and Beryl chose a popular 
Italian ballad. He seemed to appreciate her choice of a song 
in his language, and his dark face flushed with gratification. 

'*But you sing like an Italian/' he said, '^and yon are 
English I You haye our accent perfectly I Is that not 
strange?" 

** My mother was an Italian!" replied BeryL She had 
spoken unthinkingly, and the moment the wordjs had left her 
hpe her face grew pale. 

** An Italian!" exclaimed the prince, with a pleased look. 
** Ah, that accounts for so much. You are half a compatriot 
ct mine, signora! Your mother's name — ^might one enquire?" 

Beryl's hEmd trembled as she touched the keys. '* I do not 
know," she was about to reply; but, before she could speak, 
Oarasca rose from his chair near her, and said quickly, * Misa 
IV«yne, you are in a draught" 

The count looked round quickly, and as quickly went to 
the window. It was closed. As he came back, the prince 
said: 

"Sing for us, Hubert" 

Beryl rose with infinite relief, and crossed over to the prin- 
cess. The count took her place at the piano and sang. He 
had a magnificent yoice, and, listening to him. Beryl forgot 
the painful Question, the allusion to her mother. Hubert 
sang yery moaestly, and when the princess asked for another 
song he turned and looked at her with a bright smile. 

" Ah, but no!" he said. " There used to be some duets in 
this cabinet; perhaps Miss Frayne will do me the honour and 
pleasure of singing with me?" 

Beryl would have declined, but she neyer forgot that, 
though she was treated as an equal, she was a dependant, and 
she rose at once. The count found some duets. 

** Do you sing any of these?" he asked. 

" No," said Beryl; " but I will try." 

Their yoices harmonised perfectly, and the duet was a great 
success. 

" You play and sin^ at sight," he said, with a frank and 
almost boyish admiration; ^' and so perfectly, with such feel 
ingl You are a musician!" 
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They sanganother, and again Hubert expressed his warm 
approval, when she left the piano, he followed her to her 
chair, and sat beside her, talking with all an Italian's earnest- 
ness and vivacity. When she and the princess retired for the 
night, he accompanied them to the foot of the stairs, and his 
dark eyes followed Beryl as she ascended, as if he were loath 
to lose sight of her. 

The prince and he went to the smoking-room to discuss, 
over their cigarettes, the business which had brought the 
latter to Pelagic. It was an important matter, but the young 
fellow seemed incapable of concentrating his attention upon 
it He paced up and down the room^ with a light, quick 
step, smoking fast. 

" This Miss Prayne?" he asked. " Where did you find her, 
prince? Are all the English girls so — so beautiful, so oharm* 
mg? Surely not!" 

Oarasca smiled grimly. 

** Not at all,'' he said. '^ And so the Gabinet are anxiouB 
to pass this bill?" 

The count nodded. 

** Tes," he replied, absently. ^* I have not seen a more 
beautiful face in all my life. And her voice! It is that of 
an angel! And she is so sweet, so modest, so altogether 
angelic. Surely she is a lady? And she is your secretary!" 

^* I should scarcely choose a kitchen wench," returned the 
prince, laconically. 

'* Pardon! But is it usual for one so beautiful and so dis- 
tinguished — ^is it usual in England for well-bom ladies to take 
positions of servitude?" 

*^ Miss Frayne's circumstances compelled her," said Gar- 
asca, curtly. ** Gan the Cabinet count upon a majority?" 

** The kmg fears not. He needs your presence at Gourt, 
prince. There is something sad about her face, a melancholy 
m her eyes; it is charming, but it makes me sad to see it. 
One longs to say, * Tell me of your trouble; let me console 
you!'" r.. 

** Permit me to advise you not to say it," said the prince. 
** Miss Frayne would not accept your ofiFer of consolation." 

Hubert stopped short; his dark face flushed, and a flash 
came into his eyes. 

** Pardon!" he answered, haughtily. '' I meant no disre- 
spect to the lady, whom I revere." 

Garasca rose with a half-weary smile, and laid his thin 
hand on the young man's shoulder. 

** Impetuous youth," he said, grimly, and yet affeotion- 
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atdy, *' I did not impute anything so offenrive. It is erident 
that I shall not be able to transact any business with you to* 
nighty so VU go to bed* There are the cigarettes, but do not 
smolce too much — and do not think too much of my secre- 
tary. By-the-way, you will not leave us to-morrow?*' 

The oount bit bis lip. 

*^ I intended returning to-morrow," he said; ** but I will 
send one of my men with your reply; it will do just as well. '* 

The prince smiled enigmatically, made his courtly bow, and 
rang for Stephana 

It is to be feared that Hubert did not follow the prince's 
adyioe; the inlaid cigarette-box was empty when he retired to 
rest 

He did not go on the morrow; but one of his men carried 
Garasca's reply to Bome. The count was particularly bright 
and Tivacions at breakfast, and when Beryl came out of the 
library from her work, she found him waiting for her in the 
hall. He had half a dozen proposals for spending the day. 
Would she and the princess sail with him on the mke, would 
they go for a drive, or would thev prefer a ride over the hillsP 
He awaited their commands. They went on the lake. Hu- 
bert dispensed with the services of a boatman, for he himself 
was the owner of a yacht, and was quite capable of managing 
the small craft on which they embarked. He was a pleasant 
companion; he talked as freely and as brightly as he had done 
on the preceding evening, and the princess was delighted to 
have him near her. Beryl steered, but though her attention 
was necessarily fixed on her work, she was still able to listen 
to the county and to smQe at his light jests and his amusing 
stories. In an unobtrusive way he contrived to pay her many 
attentions. A diffht mist at one time drove across the lake, 
and he left the safl to wrap his cloak round her — Pauline had 
worn her seaJsIdn from the start — ^and he placed a cushion a^ 
Beryl's back, and managed to convey to her that, next to the 
B^e conduct of the boat, her comfort was his chief care. 

It was a pleasant sail, and both the princess and Beryl en- 
joyed it; indeed, it was difficult to resist the charm of the 
count's bright and boyish manner. 

The evening which followed was made a happy one by his 

Sresence. He played and sang, and induced Beryl to sing a 
net or two with him; he hovered about her wherever she 
went. In a word. Count Hubert, the last of the race of 
Toronni, was infatuated with Beryl Frayne, the Prince of 
Oarasca's secretary. 
He did not go on the morrow or the next day. He seemed 
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to have forgotten entirely the business which had brought him 
there, and he appeared to be perfectly happy and contented 
so long as he oould be near BeryL 

On the fourth evening of his visit the princess ventured to 
speak to her brother. 

** When does Hubert return to Borne, Oarasca?'' she 
asked. 

" Why?*' he said. " Are you weary of himP*' 

Pauline smiled. 

** Weary of Hubert!'' she replied. " How could one be? 
But I am not blind, Gascara; nor, I think, are you. You 
must see that he is infatuated with our young English girL 
And it is so impossible.'' 

"Impossible; why?" 

The princess shrugged her shoulders, and smiled sadly. 

" He is a Toronm, and she is — what do they call it? — of 
the English middle-class. A marriage is impossible." 

The prince leant his head upon his hand. 

" Nothing is impossible," he said, cynically. " She is^ as 
you say, beneath him in rank; but she may be raised." 

Pauline looked at him interrogatively. 

" I do not understand, Garasca," she said. 

He raised his head. 

^ " Do you not? You have a great regard for this young 
girl? So also have I. I would do much to ensure her happi- 
ness, for reasons of which you know nothing, and need not 
know. It is in my power to raise her to a rank, if not equal 
in birth to Gount Hubert's, to one which would render his 
marriage with her a possibility." 

" Garascal" exclaimed the princess. 

He rose, with marked agitation. 

" Enough!" he said. " I have not decided — I wish to 
think. But if Hubert desires to wed Beryl Frayne, there shall 
be no impediment which I can remove." 

OHAPTEE XXVII. 

Goimr Hubebt's presence at the palace shed a gleam of 
sunshine athwart Beryl's life. He was very little older than 
herself, and of a bright and cheerful disposition; he had a 
brilliant intellect, and his never-failing fund of animal spirits 
was irresistible. The whole place seemed brighter for his 
musical laugh and his clear, boyish voice. 

Little wonder that he was a favourite at Court, seeing that 
he and ennui were total strangers, and that he appeared to 
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poisess the power of dispelling from others the fi^loom and de« 
pression from which he Dimself never suffered. There was n$ 
manly sport in which he did not excel. He rode fearlesdjr, 
oould numaffe a boat as well as any of the men on the quay, 
and even arove the Exmoor ponies — whose erratic habits 
caused him endless amusement^as well as Beryl herself did; 
he was also an admirable shot^ and when he and the prince 
sometimes amused themselves by practising with a rifle, it wae 
always the count who scored the most marks. 

Had Beryl been heart-free, she must perforce have fallen 
in love with this Italian Admirable Grichton, with his hand- 
some face and bright smile; had she not met Glive Marie in the 
Enchanted Valley, she would not have been able to withstand 
the devoted but respectful attention which Hubert laid at her 
feet But Bervl, though she had said good-bye to her lover 
forever, still cnerished his memory in her heart, and there 
was scarcely an hour of the day that she did not think of 
him. 

The two young people were necessarily very much together, 
and Beryl grew ouite accustomed to having him by her side 
in her rides ana walks and expeditions on the lake. The 
count was perfectly happy, excepting at such times when 
Beryl suddenly fell into a brown study, and seemed to for^t 
his presence; then he would sit and watch her with a tender 
anxiety in his eves, and with a patience which would have 
touched the girl s heart — if she had noticed it. 

But she was quite blind to the devotion which was so evi- 
dent to Garasca and his sister. It never occurred to her that 
an^ one could possibly fall in love with her now. A girl who 
is m love With a man, who has given him her whole heart, 
comes to regard* herself as set apart from the ordinary condi^ 
tions of girlhood; she has no thought for any other man, and 
it seems to her impossible that any other man should have 
any thought of her. She liked to have Gount Hubert with 
her, liked to hear him talk of his life at Gourt, of his friends 
and of his pursuits; she sympathised with his hopes and ambi- 
tions; she admired him — being a woman, she could do no 
other — admired his handsome face, his graceful figure, the 
really beautiful voice which harmonised so well with her owu; 
but it stopped there, and went no farther than admiration. 

Sometimes he led Beryl to talk of her life in England, and 
she would tell him of the little cottage in the Enchanted 
Valley, of the old church in which she played the organ for a 
livelihood, of her dead lather— the tears always came to her 
ayes when she spoke of lum — of the river in which she fished 
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(or tront, of the wild moors over which she had walked^ often 
throagh the mist and the rain. Bat never of Glive. 

And Habert listened with rapt attention and a feeling of no 
little amazement. He coald not quite understand it. That 
a lady — he could see for himself that she was a lad^ — should 
earn her living by playing an organ seemed to him mcompre- 
hensible. In Italy^ she would have been cared for by her 
friends^ woald not have been permitted to descend^ so to 
speak, into ^e ranks of the bread-winners. 

He loved her none the less because of her poverty; indeed, 
his love and admiration were only intensified as he thought of 
the courage, the self-reliance, which she had displayed; and 
the lowly conditions of her past life would not have debarred 
him from avowing his love for her, if he had not been a fa- 
vourite at Court, and in such close service with the king. He 
knew that he was not free, that he was, to a certain extent, 
and in honour, bound to get his royal patron's permission to 
marry; and that if he married without that permission, he 
would, in all probability, forfeit his place at Court, and be 
compelled to surrender his laudable ambition. There were 
times when he felt that it would be easy to give up every- 
thing which he had hitherto held dear for the sake of tms 
beautiful English girl who held his heart in her bosom; but 
he asked himself if it would be fair to her to cast aside all 
that he had won, the position, the brilliant future which she 
ought to share with him; and so he forced himself to remain 
silent, and, time after time, checked the passionate avowal 
which rose to his lips. 

Carasca watched him narrowly. The count veiy often was 
tempted to disclose the state of his feelings to his old friend 
and guardian; but it was quite unnecessary; the prince Imew 
all about them. From the evening on which he had declared 
to Pauline, enigmatically, that it was in his power to raise 
Beryl to rank equal to the count's, he had treated his secre- 
tary with a respect and kindliness still greater than that 
which he had hitherto displayed. 

This was indicated in various ways. 

U he wanted Beryl, he said to her maid: " Will you ask 
the signora if she is disengaged, and will do me the honour to 
come to the library?" He rose when she entered the room, 
and greeted her with a profound bow; if she were going for a 
drive, he attended her to the carriage; if she were going for a 
sail, he displayed a great anxiety that every preparation for 
her comfort should be complete. He addressed her at table, 
not with the kindly politeness which a man usually accords 
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hiB aeoretary, bat with an affectionate gravity which on« di»- 
plays to an eqaal or a superior. The whole palace seemed te 
DO at her disposal; her favourite flowers were chosen to deco- 
rate the table; the princess had found some fault or fancied 
fault with the piano» and the prince requested Beryl to order 
another, any other, which would please her. 

Additions which tended to increase their luxury were con- 
tinually beine made to Beryl's rooms; a staff of attendants, 
too large for lier simple wants, was told off for her. When 
she drove into the neiji^boaring town, the tradespeople re- 
ceived her as if she were a Garasca, and bowed almost to the 
ground; the people on the estate came to her when they had 
any favour to ask. 

Servants are quick to catch the tone of their master, and 
the amiy of servants at Pelagic were no duller than their 
kind. They saw that this young Englidi girl was a person, 
almost a personage, whom they were expected to honour, and 
thev paid her that honour lavishly. 

Sometimes, when Beryl found herself passing through a 
line of menials, bowing low, she asked herself whether she 
were really only Beryl Frayne or a princess. She was em- 
barrassed at first by so much adulation and servility; but, after 
a time, she got used to it, and ceased to be uncomfortable. 

But it had its effect upon her. A great philosopher has 
said, and with wonderful truth, that we are but the creatures 
of our environment. Place us amidst humble surroundings, 
and we are humble and meek; set us on a pedestal, with man- 
kind at our feet, and we become, through no effort of our 
own, imperial. She did not know it, she would have laughed 
at the idea, but» all unconsciously. Beryl began to carry her- 
self with something of the air and manner of the pnncely 
race represented oy the Garascas. She did not oecome 
haughty, she was not proud, but there was a certain stateli- 
ness in her bearing which, if it were remarked by no one else, 
did not escape the notice of the prince or princess; and the 
former smiled when his sister said to him one day: 

^* How changed Beryl has become! Sometimes, when I see 
her enter the room, or walk along the terrace, I am reminded 
of our young sister, Valencia; she is so stately, and so — so — " 
he paused for a word. " What a sensation she would cause 
at Courtl" 

Garasoa glanced at Beryl, who was walking on the terrace 
with Hubert. 

" You think soP" he said. *' You think she would take 
^er place there, and no mean one?'' 
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" I am sure she would/' replied Pauline. ** These En- 
glish have a certain high and lofty way with them; I have 
noticed that; but it was never more noticeable than in our 
dear Beryl; without doubt, she would create a sensation. I 
do not wonder at Hubert's infatuation." 

The prince was silent for a moment. 

*' We shall soon have an opportunity of testing your asser* 
tion," he said. " We go to Court next week.'* 

The princess express^ no surprise at the announcement; 
she was used to her brother's sudden and erratic movements; 
but when he announced, at dinner, his intention of going to 
Bome, Beryl looked rather grave and disturbed. 

*^ Can I not stay here, prince?" she asked. 

** Oh, no, nol" broke in Count Hubert, eagerly. " We 
should be lost without you, signora; and I am looking for- 
ward with delight to showing you Some and some of our 
Court gaiety." 

" You could not expect me to go without my secretary," 
said the prince, gravely, but with a smile; and Beryl, of 
course, at once subsided. 

The night before their departure, the count, after a de- 
lightful evening in the drawmg-room, where he and Beryl 
had sung innumerable songs, joined Carasca in the smoking- 
room, and, as if unable to remain silent any longer, open^ 
his heart to his guardian. 

** I love her, Carasca," he said; ^* to me she is the most 
beautiful, the most angelic woman I have ever met. You 
smilel True, I hare had many fancies before; but they were 
fleeting, and passed like — like shadows in the i^ight. My love 
for the si^ora, for this English girl, is far dil^rent; it will 
not pass, it will not fade. I wish to make her my wife." 

The prince looked, under his white, shaggy brows, at the 
young man — keenly, searchingly. 

" You would make her your wife, Hubert?" he asked. 

" It is my wish, my heartfelt wish," replied the count. 

Carasca smoked his cigarette meditatively. 

** You are aware that she is of humble origin, that she is 
not of your rank, that she is an alien?" 

*^ I am aware of all that," said the young fellow; *' but I 
do not care. I mean, that I would rather lose all that I have 
gained, set aside my ambition — bah! what is that compared 
with her love! — than lose her. I could not be happy without 
her, prince." 

^* The king might refuse his consent," said the other. 

'* Erankly, I should be sorry. His majesty has been good 
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to me. Bat I would williDdy leave the Goart forerer, and 
settle down on my estate, a humble indlyidoal, if the sjgnora 
would share my obscarity." 

** Yoa love ner so dearly?*' said the prince. 

** I love her with all my heart and soul!'' answered Hubert, 
passionately. ''I am prepared to give up everything for 

** And do you think she would accept you?'' 

Oount Hubert was silent for a moment; then he said, with 
rather a troubled look on his handsome face: 

** I do not know. Sometimes 1 think she is not insensible 
to my devotion; at others, I am filled with fear that she does 
not regard me as — as a lover or a possible husband. At 
times, she is dreamy and distraite, and seems not to be aware 
that I am near her or speaking, as if her mind had flown else- 
where. I have never spoken to her of love. I have felt that 
I dared not; and, indeed, I would not do so until I had 
gained your consent, for you have been a guardian, a father, 
to me, prince. She is under your care; you treat her as & 
dauffhter. Do you give your consent?" 

The prince was silent for a moment or two. He gazed be- 
fore him, with bent brows and an almost stem expression on 
his pallid face. 

'^I treat her as my daughter — ^yes," he said. *^ I shall 
continue to do so, whether ehe accept or reject you. Some 
day you may know why I so regard ner; at present I remain 
silent. You, too, will remain silent. You will say nothing 
to Beryl Frayne until I give you leave." 

The count rose and bowed. ** I obey your commands, 
prince," he replied, with courtly politeness. '' It is my de- 
sire to obey you in all things." 

Gascara rose and bowed with a like courtesy. After Hubert 
bad gone, he remained in the smoking-room alone for some 
minutes; then he went into the library. As he opened the 
door, he saw Beryl seated at her writine-table. She rose at 
once, but he motioned to her to resume ner seat. 

** We go to Borne to-morrow," said the prince. He spoke 
as calmly and gravely as usual, but there was an agitation 
underlying his outward calm. ''You will not go as my 
secretary, but as my adopted daughter." 

Beryl rose, naturally surprised and agitated. 

"As— I" 

'' As my adopted daughter,'' repeated Garasca, as calmly 
as before. " Have you any objection?" 

Beryl could not speak for a moment She was too startlei} 
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to ntter a word. It was true that the prince and prinoeee had 
treated her as an equal; but this honour was so definite, and 
so great. 

Again he signed to her to resume her seat. 

"Listen!" he said. " I wish you to.pay close attention to 
what I am about to say. As yon know, I have no children, 
I am unmarried. I am quite free to adopt you or any one else 
as my child. I choose you because I know you, and you have 
been under my care; because the princess, my sister, has 
taken you to her heart. While you have been with us you 
have proved yourself worthy of our regard. But that is not 
all. There is another reason. I cannot tell you of that; it 
is, perhaps, as well that you should not know it; but it is a 
reason which, if you knew it, you would not disregard. In 
adopting you as my daughter, I am but paying a debt — ^alas, 
it is a debt which I can never pay I — I am but striving to 
atone for the past What do you say? Are you willing to 
have me as a rather, as the guardian of your future happi- 
ness? Speak, my child; do not hesitate. If you will con- 
sent, you will, in some measure, lift from my heart a burden 
which I have carried for many a weary yearr' He sank into 
a chair, and, leaning his head upon his hand, regarded her in- 
tently. 

Beryl, who had not recovered from her amazement, found 
it difficult to realise the significance of his offer. The adopted 
daughter of His Highness the Prince Oarascal It seemed too 
£Eir-fetched and incredible to be true. 

** Do not refuse, my child," said the prince. " Bemem- 
ber that I have a good reason for my action. I — " He 
stopped, and rising from his chair, went to her and laid his 
hand upon her he^. 

Beryl looked up, and saw that the pallid face was working 
with sorrow and something that seemed to her like remorse. 
The expression of his face appealed to her, and moved her as 
no woras, however eloquent, could have done. 

'* I will do what you wish, prince," she answered in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

He drew a long breath of relief, almost of gratitude, and 
his hand shook as it rested on her head. 

** I thank yon, my child!" he exclaimed in a voice as low 
as her own. ^* Ood bless you, my danghterl" 

He went to his writing-table, and took a parchment from 
one of the drawers. 

*^ Sign this,'' he said; ** by signing it, you make me your 
adopted father.'^ 
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She went to the table and signed. He took another' 
parchment, and held it oat to her. 

** This belongs to yon/' he resumed. ** You will read it 
to>night before you go to bed. Take care of it; it is import- 
ant.'^ 

He bent over her and toached her forehead with his lips, 
and then left the room; bat before he closed the door, he said: 

''I will make the annoancement before breakfast to- 
morrow." 

Beryl carried the parchment to her room, and sat down to 
read it It was in Italian, and phrased in a le^al form of the 
most complicated kind; and though she read it as carefully 
as her agitation would permit, she failed to glean its full sig- 
nificance. 

8he went to bed at last, not to sleep, but to toss feverishly 
to and fro. The prince's words haunted her, and bore upon 
her mind far more than the fact that she had become his 
adopted daughter. What could they mean? 

When she went down-stairs on the morrow, she found the 
princess and Count Hubert waiting for her at the foot of the 
stairs; and not only were they there, but all the servants of 
the household. The major-domo stood in front of the group, 
with an air of importance on his grave countenance; the hail 
was full of men-servants in the princely livery, and maids in 
black dresses and snow-white caps. 

Every eye was directed upon her, and as she descended, the 
major-domo made her a low bow, and his subordinates fol- 
lowed suit. 

Beryl paused, overwhelmed by the sight of the crowd, and 
blushing uncertainly. 

What did it mean? Was some State ceremonial in prog- 
ress; was it a birthday — for she knew that birthdays were 
celebrated in Italy with much ceremony— or what waa it? 

As she paused, embarrassed and irresolute, Garasca came 
forward leaning on Stephano's aim. His pallid face was 
calm as usuaL He ascended ths stairs to meet her, and^ 
pausing on the same step, took her hand. 

'^ I present to you,'' he said, in sonorous tones, '^ Her 
Highness, the Princess Beryl Garasca." 

Every one bowed low, and a faint murmur of appladse and^ 
gratification arose from the crowd in the hall. 

Beryl stood amazed and astounded. 

** I do not understand — 1" she breathed. 

The prince led her down the stairs, and into the drawing- 
room; the princess and Oount Hubert followed them. 
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''Let my coDgratolations and good wishes be the first, 
princess/' he afctered, with a low bow, and with a flush of de- 
light on his handsome face. 

^* I do not understand I'' again said Berjl^ turning to the 
prince almost piteously. 

** You do not?'^ he said, quietly, but with a gentle smile. 
" You did not read the paper I gave you? And yet it was 
quite plain. You are the Princess Beryl Garasca of Pelagic, 
my aaopted daughter. I beg your acceptance of Pelagic: 
and his majesty has been so gracious as to bestow upon you 
the title which goes with the estate. I greet the Princesi 
Beryl of PelagioP' He raised her hand to his lips. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

If Beryl did not exactly create a sensation in Bome, she 
attracted a great deal of notice and roused a still larger 
amount of curiosity. There is no Court in Europe <]^uicker to 
recognise and appreciate beauty than the Court of his Italian 
majesty; and Beryl was received most graciously. 

There was a halo of romance about the ^^ English Lily,'' 
as she was at once called, which appealed to the Italian mind. 
That Carasca should have adopted her as his daughter, and 
given her Pelagic, that his majestv should have bestowed 
upon her the title which went with the estate, did not create 
much surprise; the prince was unmarried; that the princess 
should become attached to the beautiful English girl, was 
only natural. But Beryl's unknown antecedents and her air 
of reserve — so unlike that of the Italian character — attracted 
attention, and gave rise to all sorts of stories more or less 
fabulous. 

Very much against her will. Beryl was plunged into all the 
gaieties of the Court, and she was always surrounded by a 
throng of courtiers eager to manifest their devotion. At the 
State and other balls, her programme would have been 
quickly filled, if she had permitted it; but she preferred to sit 
out many of the dances, and to look on at the brilliant scene 
which was so strange to her, and ^ hich would have over- 
whelmed her, if she nad not been so often absorbed in her 
own thoughts. The prince's box at the opera was rarely 
without two or three exalted personages, who came to pay 
their respects, not only to the Princess Carasca, but to the 
F^cegs^ryl; but Beryl, on these occasions^ was almost un- 
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oonaoions of their presence, for the opera was her one great 
delight, and, in that world of music, she was, so to speak, in 
her own sphere and breathing her natural air. 

It need not be said^that Goant Hubert was at her side as 
often as possible. His devotion had increased, and was so 
marked, that all his friends regarded the engagement of 
Count Hubert to Princess Beryl as a coming certainty; and 
Hubert only postponed his avowal because of the lack of en • 
oouragement which Beryl gave him. She treated him as she 
treat^ all the other men who hovered about her; she was 
always courteous and gentle, but the air of reserve never left 
her, and, at times, she fell into one of those fits of abstrac- 
tion to which she had vielded at Pelagic. Now, it is difficult 
to propose to a lady who not unfreauently appears to be to- 
tally ignorant of your existence. Tne count danced with her, 
rode with her, attended her to theatre and concert, but he 
felt that he was no nearer to her than he had been at the 
palace over the lake. 

Of course, the princess was yery proud of Beryl's success, 
and she was never happier than when she was looking on at 
Beryl amidst her little throng of admirers. Beryl was now a 
rich woman, for the revenues of Pelagic were large; but 
though she was quite able to purchase for herself the dresses 
and jewels she reauired, Pauline made her numerous and 
costly presents; ana Beryl was obliged to dress more richly 
than she liked. But there was still an indication of mourn- 
ing in her costume, and it was evident to the princess that 
Beryl never, for a moment, forgot her dead father. It was 
also evident that she did not forget she was the prince's secre- 
tary, and that she owed her rank and wealth to his extraordi- 
nary generosity. On the day after his bestowal of Pelagic 
upon ner, and during a conversation they had held, Carasca 
had proposed that she should relinquish her duties, and that 
he should eneage a new secretary; but Beryl had felt and 
shown.so mucn grief and disappointment at the proposal, that 
he had abandoned the idea, and consented to permit her to 
retain her old position. 

** It is scarcely fitting, my child," he said, " that you 
should act — that you should occupy so subordinate a station. 
Do not forget that you are now the Princess Beryl.*' He 
smiled, but there was no answering smile on Beryl's face, 
and, instead, something that threatened tears. 

" I do not know why you have given me all this, why yoQ 
have raised me to a rank to which I am quite unfitted, '~ 

The prince smiled again. 
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'^'To which yoa are perfectly fitted^ princess/' he said, 
quite gently, but with dignity. 

** And, indeed, I ought to refuse to accept it," answered 
Beryl, her lip quivering; " but it was all so sudden — even yet 
I do not realise if 

** One does not refuse a title bestowed by the king," ob- 
served the prince, quietly. ^' It is a command. But go on." 

" And, even^now, I would refuse it," said Beryl, " if I am 
not to be permitted to be of some use to you. I know that I 
am of very little — " 

" That is not so," broke in Carasca, gently. " You are of 
very great use to me. I should not easfly procure a secretary 
to till your place; one I could trust so fidly and implicitly. 
And, as your heart seems ^ed upon it, my secretary you shiul 
remain. It will be the first time in history, I apprehend, 
that so exalted a personage has filled so humble a position." 

** I am still a very insimificant person, though you have 
made me a princess," said Beryl. " Why did you do it?" 
she asked, for the twentieth time. 

And, for the twentieth time, the prince smiled gravely, and, 
like the chamberlain in Tennyson's poem, ** put the question 
by." 

So Beryl continued to be Prince Garasca's secretary. She 
found her duties at the Court much more onerous than they 
had been at Pelagic. The correspondence was much more 
balky; innumerable persons sought interviews vrith the all- 
powerful Prince Carasca, and these interviews Beryl had to 
grant or refuse. The king set great store by Garasca's experi- 
ence and knowledge of State affairs, and did little without his 
advice. Beryl had several interviews with his majesty, and 
the king was particularly gracious to her, treating her as one 
of the prince's family; and, evidently, much struck, not only 
by her grace and beauty, but by the modesty and dignity 
which seemed to be Berjr s birthright. 

Of course Beryl's marvellous go^ fortune, and the admira- 
tion which she received, excited the envy of some of her sex; 
but she sailed through these troubled seas of malicious whis- 
perings and innuendoes with the serenity of perfect uncon- 
sciousness. Though she was a princess and mistress of Pel- 
agio, she still seemed to herself the Beryl Frayne of old, the 
girl who had copied her father's music and played the organ 
in Trentishoe Gnurch for a livelihood; and it need not be said 
that she would have, at any moment, exchanged her wealth 
and position, if, by the exchange, she could have brooght back 
Olive's love and her belief in his innocenoe^ 
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In the midst of all her trinmph, for this season in Borne 
musty in fairness, be described as a triamph, the memorjr of 
the past remained green within her heart, and Clive was rarely 
absent from her thoughts. All who watched her daring this 
period regarded her as the most fortanate and happy of mor- 
tals; bat there were times when the blackness of despair and 
desolation fell upon her, and she was f oroed to fly to her room 
to be alone with her grief. 

One niffht — it was the night of a State ball— the princess 
came to Bervrs room, and foand her lying face downwards on 
her bed, with her arms oatstretched, the pictaxe of grief and 
despair. She was naturally alarmed. 

''What is the matter, my childp" she exclaimed, anx- 
ioasly, as she bent over her. 

Beryl rose, and instantly her face assomed its nsoal expres- 
sion of calm reserve. 

'' It is nothing," she said; '' I am a little tired, I think.'^ 

** Yon are more than tired, my dear,'' replied the princess, 
regarding her keenly bat affectionately. ''Yoa are in 
troable aooat something. Has anything occorred to— what 
do yon say? — worry you?" 

"No, no," replied BeryL ** I was only thinking of — ^the 
past; of something that happened long aga It belongs to the 
past, and is all over." 

Paaline laid her tiny hand upon Beryl's head. 

** Are yoa quite sure it is past, my cdiUd?" she asked. 

** Quite," replied Beryl, forcing a smile, and in a tone 
which precluded any further interrogation. 

** You must not go to the ball to-night," said the Princess 
Oarasca, tenderly. 

" Oh, yes," declared BerjL " I am quite well; and I need 
not dance very much. I will rest until it is time for me to 
dress. Believe me, there is nothing the matter with me." 

The little princess was the last ^rson to force a confidence, 
and, after a little time, during which she insisted upon bath- 
ing Beryl's forehead with eau-de-Cologne, and in many other 
little ways displaying her loving anxiety, she left her, and 
Beryl dressed for the ball. 

It was a splendid function, and Beryl, though rather paler 
than usual, was one of the most promment personages. 

The Carasca party was rather late, and Cfount Hubert had 
been waiting for her with feverish impatience. As the party 
entered the magnificent room, he came forward from the spot 
from which he had been watching for her, to greet her, and 
ask her for as many dances as she would give him* 
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'' I am not going to dance much to-night, Gonnt Hubert^'' 
ahe said, ** but I will give you one." 

He noticed her pallor, and did not press her. 

'^ Perhaps you will let me sit out one or two with you?" he 
asked. 

He was one of the best dancers in Bome^ and Beryl smiled 
and shook her head. 

" You may sit out one, if you like," she said. 

He bowed low and drew back, and, though his eyes were 
seldom off her, he did not approach her until he came to claim 
his dance. Beryl enjoyed the waltz with him, and, while it 
went on, almost forgot the old trouble. 

** Now I will take you to a cool place," he said. He led her 
to a palm-house at the end of the series of salons, and found a 
seat for her in a cool nook surrounded by fountain-splashed 
ferns. 

" You look tired to-night. Princess Beryl," he obserred. 

** That is not a very gallant speech, count," answered she, 
forcing a smile. '^ But it is a very true one. I am rather 
tu-ed.'^ 

" I knowl" he said. " I have learnt to read every expres- 
sion of your face, every intonation of your voice. It has be- 
come to me the only knowledge worth acquiring." 

" A very simple Imowledge, Count Hubert,^' she replied, 
rather absently. 

" The most precious to me," he went on. " I study your 
face as the divmer studies the stars I It is all the world to 
me I Ah, do not be angry I You must know it You must 
know that I love you. Princess Beryl; that I have loved you 
since first we met, there at Pelagic. I have not spoken be- 
cause I feared my fate; but my eyes, my voice, though I 
watched over them, must have told you, must have revealed 
the longing of my heart! I love you. Princess Beryl, and I 
askyou to be my wife." 

H!e spoke in Italian, and his musical voice trembled with 
the fervour of his emotion. Beryl gazed before her, trying to 
take in the significance of his words. She had been thinking 
of Olive a moment or two before; she had received Count 
Hubert just as she would have received anv other of her ad- 
mirers, and his proposal amazed and bewildered her. 

" Why do you not speak, princess?" he asked, as he fanned 
her with spasmodic jerks of the huge fan. " Are you dis- 
pleased, or am I indifferent to you? Ah, but I will ask you 
not to speak until I have pleaded my cause! I love you — ^I 
will say no more of that; the man has said everything when 
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he has Bpoken those three words. Bat I will saT that I have 
Prince Garasoa's permission to address yon; that he wishes 
weU to my snit The princess^ also, is my friend. They 
have known me from my boyhood; they will speak for me* 
Will Ton not give me some hope? Will yon not make them^ 
as well as me» happy by promising to be my wife?" 

Beryl's brows came straight, and there was a look of 
trouble and perplexity in her eyes. 

** Yoar wifel^' she said. ''You foreet that I am only an 
ordinary English girl — Beryl Frayne — flie prince's secretary." 

** Pardon, signora,'' he replied, quickly, earnestly. '' I 
remember that you are the Princess Beryl Oarasca, my 
superior in all things." 

j^ryl started and sighed, and drew her hand across her 
brow. 

** I had forgotten," she murmured almost to herself. 

'' And what will you say now that I have reminded you, 

Jrincess?" he asked in a low voice, the fan still moving in his 
and. Beryl looked from side to side, like a wild animal 
driven to bay. She knew that he had spoken the truth, and 
that the prince and princess wished her to marry him. What 
should she do? Count Hubert was all that any woman could 
desire. There were a score of girls present in the ball-room 
at that moment who would have been only too proud to ac- 
cept the offer which he laid so humbly at her feet She liked 
him. He was all that was good and noble; young, handsome, 
of high lineage; it was an honour, a very ^reat honour, he 
had paid her in asking her to be his wife. Her future happi- 
ness would be secure m his charge. And yet dive's face rose 
before her, dive's voice ran^ in her ears; the shadow of the 
past rose like an impenetrable wall before her. 

" No, no," she breathed, " I cannot!" 

The fan stopped suddenly, and its delicate handle snapped 
in Count Hubert's tightening grasp. 

" Stay, princess 1" he said. ** Do not give me my answer 
now, I beseech joul Let me wait till you have spoken to the 
Prince and Prmcess Carasca — until you have nad time to 
think I I beseech you not to dismiss me irrevocably! I will 
still hope — I will wait — I will have patience, xour an- 
swer is as death or life to me. I will wait until you send for 
me. And I pray all the gods that you will have pity on my 
love, and grant my request. I should not have spoken to you 
to-night, but your beauty, princess — ah, you do not know 
how it moves one! And we were alone here, and-^my heart 
spoke out. But I will wait!" 
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Beryl looked before her^ her brows still stndghfc, her lips 
set tightly. 

** Yes; give me time!'' she breathed. " I do not deserve 
it I Yon have done me a very great honour^ and — I am grate- 
ful. Bat give me time!" 

As she spoke^ a short, thick-set man entered the palm- 
hoase. He looked roond with a slow and impassive glance, 
which fell upon BeryL He approached the seat, and bowed 
to Goant Hubert 

** Will you introduce me to the Princess Beryl Garasca^ 
count?" he asked in slow and wooden accents. 

With a slight frown of annoyance, Gount Hubert rose and 
bowed. 

** I have the honour to introduce Mr. Paretta to the Princess 
Beryl Garasca," he said, formally, and, bowing again, he left 
the palm-house. 

Beryl acknowledged the introduction by a slight inclination 
of her head, and Mr. Paretta stood before her in a deferential 
attitude, his face as impassive as that of a graven image. 

^* Your highness is not ignorant of my name?" he said. 
** I have had the honour to receive several letters from you." 

Beryl looked at him vacantly for a moment or two; then 
she remembered having written some letters to him at the 
prince's dictation. 

** I must have written to yon, Mr. Paretta, as the prince's 
secretary," she said, absently. 

Mr. Paretta bowed low again. 

** I have had that honour, princess," he answered. ** The 
business on which I wrote to you — or the prince — " 

Beryl rose. 

'^ I know nothing of the business, Mr. Paretta," she said, 
wearily. 

Mr. Paretta opened his mouth, as if to continue the conver- 
sation; but at that moment the Princess Pauline entered the 
palm-house, and Beryl, forgetting all about Mr. Paretta, 
hastened towards her. 

Mr. Paretta, left alone in the palm-house, stood for a mo- 
ment rubbing his smooth-shaven cheek; then he returned to 
the ball-room, and sought a blue-eyed and yellow-haired lady 
who had attracted a good deal of attention and admiration. 
She was known here in Rome as Madame Paretta, but she 
was better known in London as Patsy Pryde. She had just 
been dancing with one of the notables of the Gourt, and was 
flushed and radiant. She was superbly dressed, and glittered 
with diamonds, not the least brilliant of her gems being the 
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diamond necklace which ahe had earned from the Marquis ol 
Doyne. 

'* Well?'' she said, looking np at him with a smile, which 
never failed to '^ fetch" the audience at the Empress. 
** Are you enjoying yourself? Lovelv ball, ain't it? Why 
don't they haye this sort of thing in London; or, if they do, 
why ain't I there?" 

** They are not so particular in London," said Mr. Ptoetta, 
stolidly. 

** All the worse for London," retorted Patsy, without the 
least resentment '^But what are you lookmg so gloomy 
about?" 

** I've made a mistake," said Mr. Paretta. 

** You don't often make mistakes," remarked Patsv. '' It 
is quite a treat to hear you own to one. What was it? Have 
you been asking^ one of the swells to dance with you, and has 
she refused? They're so 'orty, ain't they? ]Now, all the 
swells haye been dancing with me. But that's the best of 
men; if a woman's ^o^-lookin' an' can dance, they don't 
care who or what she is." 

*'I daresay," assented Mr. Paretta. ''No; I hayen't 
been making a mistake of that kind." 

'* Well, what is it?" asked Patsy. ** You look like an owl 
with all its feathers rubbed the wrong way." 

'' My feathers Jiave been rubbed the wrong way," said Mr. 
Paretta. He glanced round slowly. He and Fatffy Pryde were 
in a little alcoye, and quite away from the crowd. '' I'ye 
had a slap in the face. You know, or perhaps you don't 
know, that I'm oyer here on business. I want a concession — 
you wouldn't understand; but it means a large sum of money 
to me. And I can onlj get it from Prince Carasca — ^that tall 
man with the white hair — " 

" Oh, I know Prince Carasca," said Patsy Pryde, ** eyery- 
body knows that swell." 

'''Yes; and I can only get at him through his msntsrj, the 
Princess Beryl." 

Patsy Pryde looked up with an increase of interest 

" The Princess Beryl 1" she exclaimed. " That's the lady 
they're all talking about I want to see her. All Bome^i 
talking about her. Haye you seen her?" 

" xgb; and spoken to her, and been sent away with /i flea 
in my ear. She^s more haughty than all the rest, and they're 
bad enough. If I could get at her, I could pull this business 
through; and it means a pile of money." 
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'' I should like to see her/' said Patsy. '' Point her out to 



me.*' 



The two went to the opening of the alcove^ aud Mr. Paretta 
looked round with his impassive gaze. Presently his lack- 
lustre eyes fell upon Beryl as she entered the ball-room on the 
arm of a Oonrt dimitary. 

^* That's she/' he said, '* that young lady with the man in 
uniform with the diamond cross.'' 

Patsy looked across the room, and gave a pronounced start. 

" That!" she cried. " Here, let me get a little nearerl 
Is that the princess they're all talking about?" 

'* Yes; there she goes, just dancing," said Mr. Paretta; 
** the lady in black lace, with the white lower in her bosom." 

Patsy Pryde moved forward eagerly, her blue eyes distended 
with amazement, her mouth open. 

** That!" she exclaimed. " Why, that's no prinoessi'' 

Mr. Paretta turned his dull eyes upon her. 

" That is the Princess Beryl Uarasca," he said. 

" Not she!" retorted Patsy Pryde. ** That's an English 
girl; I know her! I tell you I know her! She's no princess; 
she's a fraud!" 

Mr. Paretta looked at her with a gleam in his eyes. 

** Been at the champagne. Patsy?" he asked. 

Patsy was not at all offended. 

^' Ohampi^e be hanged!" she exclaimed. ^'Itoll you I 
know her. I've met her in England, and I could tell you 
something that would bring her down from her perch, lugh 
as it is, pretty quickly." 

^' Then you'd better tell me," said Mr. Paretta, grimly. 
" Here, let's get out of this." 

A few minutes later Mr. Paretta's carriage was being 
shouted for. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

As she rode home, bv Mr. Paretta's side, m the handsome 
carriage which he had hired for his stay in Some, Patsy Pryde 
felt rather uncomfortable. 

To tell the truth, she was just a little afraid of Mr. Paretta. 
He was quite unlike any other man she knew, and there was 
something almost gruesome in his unnatural self-possession, 
impassiveness, and taciturnity. He never got out of temper 
or angry; he always treated her with consideration and liber- 
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ality; but just because he was always so calm. Patsy feared 
him. 

Now, if she were going to tell him what she knew of Beryl 
Frayne, otherwise the Princess Beryl Carasca, she must per- 
loroo tell him of her own share in the little comedy, or 
tragedy, which she enacted in Glive's room; and she didn't 
quite know how he woald take iL So she was rather silent as 
the carriage bowled smoothly along, and when it stopped at 
their hotel, she led the way, still silent, to the magnificent 
room which Mr. Paretta had retained. 

** I'll have some champa^e, though ^ou accuse me of hav- 
inff had too much already,'^ she said, with a laugh. 

Mr. Paretta did not ring for the servant, but himself 
opened a bottle, and carried a glass to her where she lay back 
on the couch, with her white fur opera-cloak forming a back* 
ground to her dainty prettiness, clad in soft silk and be- 
spangled with diamonds. 

** Now, what do you know about the princess?'' he asked* 

** I know she's no Italian, but just an English girl," replied 
Patsy. 

"Everybody knows that," he commented, stolidly. 
** Everybody knows that the prince made her acquaintance in 
England, and engaged her as secretary. She is a young lady 
of irreproachable character; there is not a breath of scandal 
about ner; and the people here would have been only too glad 
if they could have found something against her." 

This was quite a lon^ speech for Mr. Paretta, and showed 
how interested he was m the matter. 

" I don't know anything about that," said Patsy* " I only 
know I met her in liondon." 

" Where?" he asked, laconically. 

" I saw her at the rooms of a man I know," said Patsy. 
" She was alone there." 

" How could that be when you were there also?" he asked. | 

Patsy very nearly coloured. 

" I went there to call upon the man— on business." 

Mr. Paretta did not ask her what business; indeed, his im- 
passive face displaved not the least curiosity on her account. 

" She also may have been on business," he said. 

" She was engaged to the man," answered Patsy. 

Mr. Paretta rolled a cigarette. " That accounts for her 
presence there," he said. " It's not quite regular, I sup- 
pose; but the fact of her presence in the house, rooms, of the 
man she was going to marry is nothing against her; there is 
nothing in that which would srive me a hold upon her." 
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Ha spoke with delightful candour. 

** She didn't marry the man/^ resumed Patsy; *^ she was 
alone in London^ no chaperon or anything of that kind/' 

" It's irregular enough/' he remarked, ** but there's 
nothing in it that would be of any use to me. Why was tiie 
match broken off?" 

" His people were opposed to it," replied Patsy. 

" Who was the man?" he asked. 

** Lord Glive Marie/' she answered, after a pause. 

Mr. Paretta did not even look at her. ** It was a provi- 
dential escape for her, I should say, from what I know of his 
lordship/' 

** Just so," assented Patsy. " Don't you see," eagerly, 

there must have been something wrong, something queer. 
You may bet your life Prince Garasca knows nothing about 
it; and if you were to go to her and let her see that you were 
aware of her little escapade up there in London — in Lord 
Olive's rooms, alone — " 

" It would amount to nothing," he interrupted her, lacon* 
ically. ** She's not the sort of girl you want to make her out. 
I know a straight woman when I see her. You've got hold 
of a mare's nest." 

Patsy shrugged her shoulders. ^'All right!" she said. 
** I've told you all I know; and I should have thought it 
would have been sufficient for your purpose. I should 
imagine all these swells at Gourt wouldn't care to be so affec- 
tionate and friendly with her if they knew what I've told 
you." 

Mr. Paretta shook his big bead. He knew more than 
Patsy Pryde of the great world, and he knew that a vague, 
indefinite scandal, such as this, would not hurl the Princess 
Bervl from her pedestal, or give him any hold on her. 

"No," he said, meditatively. ** I thought you were going 
to tell me why Prince Garasca had adopted her, given her a 
large estate, and made her a princess." 

*' He took a fancy to her, 1 suppose," replied Patsy, with 
another shrug of her white shoulders. 

" That scarcely accounts for it," he said, thoughtfully. 
" If that were all, he would have stopped short at adopting 
her. I know something of Garasca; ne is not the man to 
take sudden fancies, or to give away .a large slice of his prop- 
erty without a reason." 

"^ Perhaps she's his daoghter-his real daughter, I me«Q," 
BDeeested Patsy. 

Mr. Paretta shook his head. " No," he said. " She ia toe 
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English, and there is not the least resemblanoe batwMn 
She is the daughter of a blind organist.'' 

** And yet I ve heard she is hM Italian/' returned 'P$isj. 
** I heard that after I came out here, and before I'd seen her 
— ^here, I mean.'' 

Mr. Paretta mused. ** I suspect a mystery," he said. ** I 
can't account for her great influence over the prince; and 
when I can't account for a thing, I get uncomfortable." 

" You like to know everything?" queried Patsy. 

** In my business knowledge is power," remarked Mr. 
Paretta, as he dropped the end of his cigarette In a smidl ail- 
ver bowl on a tabie near him. 

" Take carel" exclaimed Patsy. " You'll bum that bowL 
I only bought it yesterday from that little Jew curiosity- 
monger." 

Mr. Paretta flicked the cigarette from the bowl, and took 
it up in his hand, regarding it absently. 

*^Yes; knowledge is my power," he repeated. " Every 
man's a delicate bit of machinerv, and you can set him going 
or stop him if you can only find the spring. My success in 
life is owing to the fact that I can generalfy find the spring. 
And I shall find that which has moved the Prince Garasca to 
adopt this English girl and give her a fortune." 

'^You seem very keen about it," said Patsy. 

** I'm always keen where money is concerned," he replied, 
*' and in this case I'm a little keener than usual, because I'm 
baulked by a woman who has given me the neatest snub I've 
ever received. Hadn't you better go to bed?" 

Patsv rose and yawned. " Bv-the-way," she said, glancing 
at the bowl at which he was still gazing in an absent, wooden 
kind of way, ** I wish you'd go and pay that old Jew for the 
things I've bought. I m afraid you4l think I bought a lot of 
them; but it doesn't matter, I suppose?" 

Mr. Paretta shrugged his shoulaers, as if it didn't matter 
in the least. He sat up for some time smoking and musing. 
His mask of impassivity screened an amount of vindictiveness 
which would have astonished his friends. "So man ever got 
the better of Mr. Paretta without regretting the fact sooner 
or later, for that gentleman was sure to turn the tables and 
exact his revenge. Beryl's almost unconscious contempt — 
though contempt is really too strong a word for her indiffer- 
ence — still rankled in his bosom, and he would have given a 
very large sum to bs even with her, as he mentally put it 

The next morning he made some careful enquiries about the 
prince, but be did not succeed in adding very much to the 
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knowledge which he already possessed. Garasca had never 
married; for yeans he had led an exemplary life — indeed^ even 
in his yoath he had not been very wild. There was absolutely 
nothing ** against him;'' but still it seemed strange that a 
man (S sadi exalted rank and immense wealth as Prinoe 
Garasca should not have been desirous of begetting an heir to 
his title and estates. He was musing over this as he strolled 
along the street in his slow and ponderous fashion, and he 
stopped to gaze at the window of tne curiosity shop at which 
Patsy Pryde had purchased her bric-Mrac, and remembering 
that she had asked him to pay the bill, he entered the shop. 

The proprietor, an elderly Jew, with a bald head and a long 
white beard, was standing behind the counter examining a 

Sm throDgh a magnifying glass fixed in his eye. He looked 
:e a human vulture as he raised his head and surveyed, with 
the glass still in his eye, the stolid face and short, thick-set 
figure of Mr. Paretta. 

Mr. Paretta explained his business, and the Jew, with a 
bow, produced the account Mr. Paretta eyed the total with 
a grim smile. 

*' Madame has made many purchases,'' he remarked. 

" Not too man;^, your excellency," said the Jew. " Ma- 
dame is a lady of judgment. She knows the value of things; 
I assure your excellency she made no bad bargain; they were 
cheap. If all my customers were as clever as madame, and 
knew as much, I should be ruined." 

Mr. Paretta glanced round the shop, and absently looked at 
the miscellaneous collection of antique jewellery, modern 
cameos, time-stained ivories, and the thousand and one inde- 
scribable articles which go to make up the collection of a 
curiosity dealer. It is needless to say that he was not tempted 
to purchase any of them; but he was rather interested in a 
case of miniatures which hung in a frame upon the wall. 
Some of them were good, some of them were bad, and a few 
were very fine specimens of a branch of art which had recently 
become fashionable again. With the quickness of his kind, 
the Jew noticed Paretta's interest, and shuffling round the 
counter, unlocked the case. '^ You see them better without 
the glass, your excellency," he said. 

" Don't trouble," answered Paretta; " I'm not going to 
bnv any." 

** That matters not!" said the Jew. ^* Not one in a hun- 
dred that look buys; I am always pleased to show. If your 
•xoellency takes an interest in miniatures — " 

9 
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'' I donU!'' pat in the other. The Jew ignored the dis- 
elaimer. 

** I will show your excellency something worth your inspec- 
tion.'' He shuffled behind the counter again, took three or 
four miniatures from a drawer, and spresS them out on the 
, top of a glass case. *' There!'' he said, with his hands out- 
^ stretched as if he himself were overwhelmed by admiration; 
** these are the finest specimens which I have ever seen. They 
are worthy of a place in your National Gallery. I have been 
Ibere; I know.'^ 

Mr. Paretta glanced over his shoulder at the miniatures, 
prepared to depart; but suddenly the impassivity of his face 
relaxed for a moment It was ouly for a moment, but the 
Jew saw it; actually saw — or, perhaps, only guessed at — the 

Particular miniature which had attracted his attention; and- 
e took it up in his lean claw and extended it to Paretta. 
That gentleman accepted it as if with reluctance. It was 
an exquisite miniature of an exquisitely lovely face — a wom- 
an's. But it was not the beauty of the face which attracted 
Mr. Paretta's attention, but the fact that it bore a striking 
resemblance to the Princess Beryl. The likeness was so re- 
markable that the portrait might have passed for that of 
Bervl herself. 

"Nicely painted," remarked Mr. Paretta. 

" It is perfect," said the Jew, emphatically. '* If your 
excellency Duys that, you will have an example of the art 
which IS, in my humble opinion, almost unique." 

** How much do you want for it?" asked Mr. Paretta. 

" One hundred pounds," replied the Jew. Mr. Paretta 

fat the miniature down, as if he had lost an interest in it; 
ut he said, indifferently: 
" I will give you fifty for it." 

" It pains me to refuse your excellency's offer," said the 
Jew, with a decision which was either real or admirably 
. feigned. Mr. Paretta folded his receipt methodically, and 
placed it in his pocket. 

" I will give you the hundred for it," he said, looking 
straight at the Jew with eyes as expressionless as a piece oi 
glass, ** on one condition." 

" Your excellency will name it?" 

** That you tell me the name of the lady, and her history; 
I mean, who she was, and so on. You understand? As it is 
scarcely likely that you know anything about her, I'm afraid 
we sha n't make a deal." 
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" Pardon!*' said the Jew, easily. ** On the contrary, I 
know all about the lady, and I accept your excellency's offer." 

With his eyeglass he examined the gold back of the minia- 
ture, then went to his desk, and took out a parchment-cov- 
ered volume which looked like an account-book, and slowly 
turned over its leaves. Mr. Paretta watched him without any 
apparent interest or curiosity. The Jew came presently back 
to the counter with the book open in his hand. 

" What is that?" asked Mr. Paretta. 

The Jew tapped the page with a bony, tobacco-stained fore- 
finger. 

*' When I buy a portrait of any kind," he said, " I make 
myself acquainted with the name of the original, and any- 
thing belonging to its history; it is natural that my customers 
should want to know what they ttre buying. As a rule, I can 
remember the history of everything I buy." He waved his 
hands with a vulture-like flutter which took in the whole con- 
tents of the shop. ^^ But sometimes I forget, as I have done 
in this case, so 1 refer to my book, in which I enter all the 
particulars of the articles I buy. Here," he tapped the open 
page again, ^^ is the full history of the miniature which your 
excellency so justly admires." 

Mr. Paretta stretched out his hand for the book, but the 
Jew, with a most courteous bow, drew the book out of his 
reach. " Pardon, your excellencyl . Permit me first to pe- 
ruse the account." He read slowly, very slowly, and as he aid 
80, his small eyes grew sharper and keener. *^ A thousand 
pardons, your excellency," he said, ** but I find that I have 
made a lamentable mistake in the price. It is two hundred, 
not one." 

Mr. Paretta did not grow indignant, or display the least sor* 
prise or resentment 

^^ You mean that the miniature is worth one hundred and 
the history another?" he said, with a sang-froid which called 
forth the Jew's admiration; he could not have done it better 
himself. 

** Your excellency is a marvel of acnteness. It is just as 
von say. It is even worth more than that to one who knows 
how to use it; indeed, I feel that I ought not to sell it for any 
sum, however large." 

" I will give yo^ the two hundred," said Mr. Paretta, 
stolidly, ^' but not one penny more. You will let me read 
that account — copy it?" 

The Jew made a gesture of assent, but closed the book 
meaningly, l^r. Farettft took out his poqket-bookj extri^ct^d 
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some notes, and laid them on the counter. The Jew took 
them up with one hand, and pushed the open book acroaa 
with the other, then fetched a sheet of foolscap and pen and 
ink. Mr. Paretta looked round significantly, and the Jew, ai; 
onoe understanding the look, took up the writing materials, 
and, si^nin^r to the room behind the door, with a low bow in- 
yited him to enter. 

Mr. Paretta seated himself at the table, and copied from 
the stained and yellow page the account or history of the 
miniature. There was part of another history on the top of 
the first page, but the Jew, with a gesture of apology, covered 
that over with a sheet of paper. The transcription took 
some time; Mr. Paretta wrote slowly and with precision, 
pausing now and again to blot the pa^er and wipe his pen, 
which was a quill of the usual villainous description, and 
doing it all, the writing, the blotting, the pen-wiping, with 
an air of the extremest stolidity and impassiveness. 

VVith the same air he looked up when he had finished his 
copv, and said, slowly: 

^^Of course the miniature was stolen?" 

''Certainly!'' assented the Jew, blandly. ''Otherwise it 
would not have come into my possession. I am not afraid to 
admit the fact to your excellency, because I see that your ex- 
cellency has some purpose in making the purchase. Of a cer- 
tainty it was stolen. By one of his highness's servants, I 
should imagine. As your excellency is aware, some servants 
cannot resist little things like this.'' 

'* Being a thief, he was, in all probability, a liar!" re- 
marked Mr. Paretta. 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

" In all probability — yes," he assented ; "but your excel- 
lency need have no doubts as to the authenticity of this ac- 
count of the miniature. I must have been convinced of its 
truth, or I should not have entered it in my book. Besides, 
I remember the lady." 

Mr. Paretta nodded. 

" Do you keep an account of the names of the persons to 
whom you sell tningsp" he asked. 

" As a rule — yos," replied the Jew. " But in this instance 
I shall not do so; I have sold the miniature and its story for 
so inadequate a sum that I am quite ashamed, and shall en- 
deavour to forget the transaction." 

Mr. Paretta nodded, and, with his miniature and its history 
in bis pocket, left the shop. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A MAK with any grit in him does not go down at the first 
blow of Fate; he staggers about a bit, and tries to hit back; 
it's triie he knows that Fate must ultimately get the best of 
him, but, all the same, he spars around and endeavours to 
make a good fight of it, to get some show for his money. 
Most of us go through life continually sparring with Fate, 
never hopiDg to get the better of it. Knowing we shall be 
*' downed " in the end, and be carried out of the ring, hav- 
ing fought our last round and been ignominiously worsted; 
and we are content if we can plant a blow now and again and 
come up puflBng, but smiling, when the referee cries ** Time/' 

Olive, when he read Beryl's letfcer, neither howled nor wept 
nor tore his hair; he sat and stared at the sheet of cheap 
paper, at the faltering handwriting, like a man mazed and 
utterly overwhelmed by this sudden blow of Fate. He had 
not been prepared for it. He had imagined all sorts of acci- 
dents having happened to her; had pictured her run over, 
drowned, or dead of heart disease; but that she should have 
left him of her own free will, cast him aside as too base and 
vile for acceptance, had not occurred to him. 

He rose and went to the sideboard and mixed himself a 
glass of brandy-and-water — a stiff one; for something seemed 
to have struck him across the heart and stopped his breathing. 
He leant one hand on the sideboard, and stared vacantly at 
the numerous and costly useful and useless articles upon it; 
and they all danced together as if they were possessea of the 
devil. He pulled himself together after a minute or two, and 
squared up to Fate. He accepted his dismissal at once; he 
had felt all along, that if she discovered that he was Lord 
Olive Marie, and became acquainted with the reputation which 
he had acquired, she would cast him off. She had done so. 
There was an end of it. 

The idea of going after her, of pleading his cause, of pray- 
ing for forgiveness for the past and issuing promissory notes 
for the future, never occurred to him. She had discovered 
that he was too bad for her; he could not deny it. He had 
deceived her, concealed his rank and his bad character; the 
revelation mast have «ome to her with the force of a shock as 
^^vere fui that which h^r letter had given him* Somewhere-— 
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at Trentiahoe probably— no doubt she would fly there--^fly 
home like a wounded dove — she was weeping her heart oat 
over her wasted love and shattered illusions. Her love for 
him had wrecked her life. It was a cheerful thing to think 
of — and he should think of it as long as he liyed. 

He was very tired; he thought heM have a bath; in truth, 
he did not know what to do, where to go. He ran^ the bell. 

Godwin came in, ffrave, respectful. Clive stared at him, 
and then remembered that he nad ^iven Parsons a holiday. 

** Parsons is out, my lord,'' said Godwin, apologetically, 
and in his low voice. ^* I will wait upon your lordship." 

" I want a bath, Godwin." 

He looked so haggard, his voice was so broken and hoarse, 
that Gk)dwin would have been justified in looking shocked; 
but he did not appear to notice the change in his master's 
nephew, and in the same subdued tone gave the conventional 
"yes, my lord." 

** Has any one been here, Godwin?" 

" No, my lord," replied Godwin. 

" Have you been here all the timeF" asked Clive. 

" Yes, my lord," said Godwin. " I arranged witti Parsons 
to take charge while he was absent." 

Clive sighed. He had no reason to doubt the man's word; 
he had scarcely hoped to hear any tidings of Beryl. He had 
his bath, then he went downstairs again, sat by the window 
and looked out on the park; and saw nothing but Beryl's face, 
white and tear-stained with a^ony. He could not endure this 
verv lon^, so he rang for his hat. 

* If — if any one comes, Godwin," he said — " a lady — come 
down to the club for me, and bring any letters that may 



come." 



" Yea^ my lord," said Godwin. '* I am to ask the lady to 
wait?" 

Clive nodded; he found it difficult to speak. He went 
down to the club, and got into a quiet comer of the smoking- 
room, smoked a strong Murias, and drank brandy-and-water, 
though brandy was a spirit that he seldom touched. He knew 
that he ought to eat something, but the thought of food made 
him bad. Men dropped in and spoke or nodded as they 

Eassed; one or two sauntered up and dropped down beside 
im for a friendly chat; but dive's face was so ghastly and 
his manner so strange that they soon left him, marvelling what 
had happened to him. He would not leave the club until it 
globed; for he {ear^ the solitude of his own room, fefired it fo 
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much that; when he left the clab^ he wtodered about .the 
streets. 

He had not drunk much, but he felt unsteady on his feet^ 
and he knew that the faithful and suspicious policeman looked 
at him curiously as he passed. He walked about till morn- 
ing, and then let himself in with his latch-key. He was tired 
out, exhausted in mind aud body^ but though he threw him- 
self on the bed, he could not sleep. His lost happiness haunt- 
ed him; the Enchanted Valley passed before him like a ghast- 
ly panorama, in front of which, as it glided by, float^ the 
white face of the woman he had lost; he heard her voice min- 
gling with the chimes of the clock, with the cries in the street, 
now started once more on its daily life. 

When he rang for Parsons, that devoted domestic almost 
started at sight of his master. 

" Are you ill, my lord?" he could not refrain from asking. 

" No," said Clive; but his voice did not reassure Parsons, 
who went out with a portentous shake of the head to prepare 
the bath. Lord Clive had evidently been " up to something," 
something worse than usual. He served a dainty little break- 
fast, but Clive could only drink some coffee, and did not even 
Eretend to eat the piece of toast which, for appearance' sake, 
e had taken on his plate; and soon after the breakfast was 
cleared, he helped himself to a brandy-and-soda. Brandy-and- 
soda in the early morning is a deleterious drink. It brings a 
flush to the cheek, it sets the heart a-going, it winds you up, 
so to speak; but you soon run down again. Clive ran down 
very quickly. He stood at the window and looked out, and 
wondered what the devil he should do with himself. It seem- 
ed to him that life had come to an end; just that. 

He felt as if something had j^one out of him, as if he were 
the mere shell of his former sell, a machine moving mechani- 
cally and utterly without volition or soul. He thought he 
would go for a ride, and he ordered his horse; but when he 
had taken a couple of turns in the Bow, he got sick of the 
sight of the people, of the trees and the railings, of his own 
hand which held the reins, and he rode home. 

" Mr. Fleming is here, my lord," said Parsons. 

Clive went into the sitting-room, and the agent rose to greet 
him. Fleming was a middle-aged man, who knew more, in- 
finitely more, about the Doyne and Marie affairs than any one 
else, not excluding, most certainly, the marquis and Clive. 

" Why the devil didn't you come before?" was Clive's 
greeting, after he had shaken hands. 
^ Fleming was startled by the touch of the boming hand and 
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the ezpreflsion of Lord Clire's face; bat he knew him too well 
to make any comment, and plonged into the basineas at once. 
Glire sank into a chair ana seemed to listen; bat in a very 
few minutes the agent saw that he might jast as well haye 
been speaking to the chair itself, and he palled np, and, after 
a pause, askra : 

'* What do voa think we had better do, my loid?^' 

*' Eh?" said Olive, waking from a dream. *' Oh, do just 
what yon like. " 

** There are two courses open to ns, my lord,'' said poor 
Fleming. *' I'll explain them again." 

** Don't trouble, Fleming," replied Olive. ** Do what joa 
think best; I don't care in the very least. Have some wme; 
stay to lunch?" 

Fleming declined, suppressed a groan, and rose to take his 
leave. 

** Things are rather serious, my lord," he said, suggestively. 

** They always were, and will be," assented Olive, with a 
most sublime indifference. ** I leave it all to you, Fleming." 

Fleming might have retorted that there wasn't much to 
leave, but he was a good and faithful servant, and sincerely 
attached to the family, in which he and his had served so 
long; so he didn't tell Lord Olive that he was a young fool, 
and bent on destruction, but gravely went his way. 

When Fleming had gone, Olive wondered again what he 
should do; the machine had to work, but it seemed a useless 
bit of business, and he wished that it could be made to sto{>. 

A record of his movements on that and the two following 
days would be monotonous, not to say tedious. He himseS 
scarcely knew what he did, or where he went; he ate but lit- 
tle, slept not at all, but drank much. On the third day he 
ran against Bir William Fagan, almost literally ran against 
him, and the famous doctor recoiled and danced aside with a 
hasty exclamation which his patients seldom heard. Then he 
recognised Olive, and caught him by the arm, and looked at 
him with a growing sternness. 

" What are you domg here?" he asked. " I thought I sent 
you to Devonshire, and you went?" 

^^ I did go," said Olive, *^ and you see the result. I sup- 

Sose you want that mourning ring you think I've left you, 
octor?" he added, with ghastly humor. 
*^ If you've left me one I shall soon get it," answered Sir 
William, grimly, as he slid his band down Olive's arm, and 
got on to his pulse. " You're worse than you were before. 
What have you been doinc with vpurself ?" 
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'' Going to the devil, as nsnal/' replied Glive. 

** Well, you go in good company," retorted Sir William, 
with soDle exasperation, and he harried on. Not a hundred 
yards from the spot where he had parted from Glive, he met 
the marqais — absurdly young, beautifully dressed, with the 
Doyne smile ready to greet his old doctor. ^^ I've just met 
Olive,'* said Sir William; " you'd better look after him, un- 
less you want that fellow you hate to come into the title." 

The marquis still smiled, but his under-lip twitched slightly. 
'* He was in splendid condition when I saw him last," he 
laid. 
" Was he?" retorted Sir WiUiam. " He's in anything but 

Slendid condition now. I give you warning. Get him out 
London. Can't stop," and away he went. 
The marquis went on, and found Clive leaning over the rail- 
ings of the duck pond, and apparently watching those inter- 
esting fowl with intense interest. 
'^ Ah, Glive, my dear boy I" said the marquis. 

Glive turned, and it says much for that inimitable presence 
of mind and sang-froid which had made the noble marquis 
famous that he neither started nor uttered an exclamation. 

" A piece of luck, my meeting you, my dear Glive, for I 
was going on to your house, and I — do— hate those steps of 
yours!" 

''What is itP" asked Glive, without any superfluity of 
courtesy. 

The marquis declined to recognise his nephew's lapse from 
politeness, and replied, cheerily: ''Just had a letter from 
Lady Dorchester, dear boy. She's down with Blanche at 
Glengowrie, you know. Says they've been disappointed in 
one or two guns, and hints that ii you are anywhere about, 
and haven't anything better to do, you'll be welcome down 
there. Deuced kind of her, you know; especially when one 
remembers that she could fill the house and make up her 
number in five minutes. What do you say? She tells me 
the birds are plentiful and in splendid condition. You look 
awfully fit this morning, dear boy." 

He made the appallingly mendacious assertion without the 
quiver of an eyelia. " Shall I send them a wire to say that 
you are coming? Better! Town's disgustingly empty, and 
there's no good in staying here." 

" If ^ou like," said Glive, almost mechanically; he wanted 
to get rid of the marquis as soon as possible, and if he had 
asked him if he would like to start in % oalloon with the North 
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Pole for hb deatination, Cliye would have replied^ ** It yon 
like." 

" Very well, then," replied Doyne, cheerfully. " I'm going 
past your place, and TU tell Parsons to get ready." 

He forf^ot his objection to the steps. As he walked on, 
leaving Olive still staring at the ducks, the marquis's smile 
flickered and went out. 

** Poor devil!" he muttered. ** He's hard hit He most 
have been deuced fond of the girl. He'll get over it; the man 
always does; it's the girl who suffers longest. But what a 
narrow escape! Patsy earned that necklace." 

Glive went home after a time, and dragged his weary feet 
up to his bedroom. He gazed absently at the portmanteau, 
gun-case, fishing-rods, and other impedimenta which were 
neatly stacked ready for transit. 

** What's this. Parsons?" he asked, indicating the pile of 
Inggage. 

Parsons stared at him. 

** The marquis told me to pack for Olengowrie, my lord," 
he said. 

" I'm not ffoing," answered Olive. 

Parsons looked confused. ** I've just taken the tickets, my 
lord," he remarked. *^ The marquis said he'd wired to say 
you were coming!" 

Olive, with a sigh, dropped on the bed. " Oh, very well," 
he said, resignedly. 

He tossed about in the sleeping-car which that night bore 
him north; now and again he fell into an uneasy slumber, in 
which he dreamt that he was going to Trentishoe; then he 
awoke and remembered that he was goi^ to Glen^owrie, 
which is in the opposite direction to the Enchanted Valley; 
and at these waking moments he felt bad, very bad indeed. 
When he got to the station, the Olengowrie chariot was wait- 
in/^ for him; the servants greeted him with that manner which 
is indicative of the profound respect felt for a supremely-hon- 
oured guest; the like reception waited him at the great house. ' 
He was conducted with a certain amount of state to his own 
room; it was one of the best in the castle. He was evidently 
not expected to put in an appearance at breakfast, for Parsons 
brought him a daintily-spread tray, and Lady Dorchester's 
message that he should not come down until he had rested. 

" They treat me like an invalid," thought Olive. " Did 
you tell Lady Dorchester I was ill?" he asked Parsons, with 
an irritability of recent growth. 

Parsons coloured guiltily. '' I did say to her ladyship's 
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maid, my lord, that yoa were not quite the thing," he ad- 
mitted, apologetically. 

" Oonfoand you!'^ said Olive. " Get me up. I'm going 
down at once." 

But he did not get down till after breakfast, for he was 
strangely tired — he who had tramped over the Devonshire 
hills and moors mile upon mile, hour after hour, without feel- 
ing the slightest weariness! — and his heart was going with that 
peculiar tick, tick, with which it had worked when we first 
made his acquaintance. 

When he went down to the morning-room, he found Lady 
Dorchester seated by the fireplace — the morning was cold — 
engaged in knitting. She always knitted — when she was in 
Scotland, and the problem: What becomes of the knitting 
which Lady Dorchester does? provided an occupation and 
amusement for the visitors when the weather was too bad for 
shooting or fishing. She was too well-bred to start or exclaim 
at Olive's altered appearance, but greeted him with rather 
more warmth than is considered gcKMl form in these unemo- 
tional davs. 

'^ My dear Olive!'' she said — she had known Olive since his 
babyhood — " why did you not rest after that terrible journey? 
It always knocks me up for three days. But you are so 
strong!'' She made the assertion with an aplomb which would 
have done credit to the marquis himsell ** The rest have 
gone over to the hut, and Blanche said that perhaps you 
would like to follow them; the dog-cart is waiting; but I dare- 
say you would prefer to remain at home to-day, notwithstand- 
ing that there is only an old woman to keep you company. 
We shall have plenty to talk about^ for I have not seen you 
for a long while." 

Again Olive felt he was being treated like an invalid, and, 
with the unreasonableness of a man in his condition, promptly 
resented it. 

" I'm not a bit tired," he said, civillv, but firmly. ** And 
if you don't mind my leaving you, I'll join the party; they 
may want all the guns." 

** You will have something before ^ou go?" asked Lady 
Dorchester. ** An egg beaten up in milk?" 

Olive could not help laughing, but it was a grim and mirth- 
less laugh, as he declined the egg and milk, and he got into 
the dog-cart with his guns, and was driven to the shooting 
hut. As he was bowhng along the well-kept road, he was 
asking himself why the devil he was there. But he knew well 
enough. He had been lured, driven, to Glengowrie by tha 
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marqais, in the hope that he, Cliye, woald at last ^' do hifl 
duty/' and propose to Lady Blanche. He was in a cynical 
humoar that morning, his heart was full of bitterness; he was 
just in that condition in which men do desperate things for 
the sake of doing them. He could not help reflecting that 
Blanche — well, loved him; that if he married her there would 
be an end of all his money difficulties. And, though he had 
not listened to Fleming, ne knew that those difficulties were 
serious. Why should he not propose to Blanche? He had 
lost Beryl forever. It did not matter in the least whom he 
married, whether he lived or died. Nothing mattered; he 
was but a machine, without volition or soul. 

As he neared the hut, a figure emerged from the doorway, 
walked in the opposite direction, then, suddenly catching 
sight of the dog-cart, hesitated, stopped short, and came back 
towards it Clive recognised the figure. It was that of Lord 
Clarence, his rivaL He was also about the last man Glive 
wanted to meet at that moment; but there was no help for it. 
Lord Clarence was a fair man, with blue eyes and a golden 
moustache. Usually he was about the best-tempered man in 
the world, but his good-tempered face clouded over at the 
sight of Clive; and well it might. Lord Clarence had asked 
Lady Blanche to be his wife; she had promised to give him 
his answer in a fortnight. The fortnight was nearly up, his 
heart was buoyed up by hope — and now, here was Clive Marie! 

Now, Clarence had reason to believe that his rival did not 
love Blanche; and yet here he was, evidently going to propose 
to her. That struck Lord Clarence as decidedly unfair. It 
was not, as he would have put it, the straight thin^. 

He was a young fellow with plenty of pluck. He came to 
a sudden resolution as he came up to the dog-cart. The two 
men nodded to each other in the curt way which modern 
fashion ordains. 

" Party's gone on, Marie," said Lord Clarence. ** Better 
come in andliave a nip of whisky before you start," he add- 
ed, as he eyed Clive' s pale and haggard face. 

Clive got down, and was about to dismiss the dog-cart, but 
the other said: ** Ob, let him wait a minute, will you?" 

The two men entered the hut; Clive sank on to a seat, 
breathing rather heavily; Lord Clarence poured out a " go " 
of whisky, and gravely watched him drink ifc; then, as the 
colour slowly mounted to Clive's face, Loi'd Clarence said: 

'' Lady Blanche expected you. She is waiting at the Three 
Forks. You will go to her, I suppose?'* 
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Olive nodded aud looked np. There was something in the 
tone of the question which struck him as significant 

"So I thought/^ said the other. The colour showed 
through his tan, and his blue eyes shone gravely. " Look 
here, Marie. Of course, I know why you've come down here. 
Don't think me impertinent. I don't mean to be offensive; 
' but I'm obliged to speak because — well, your coming is qt 
great importance to me. You are going to propose to Lady 
Blanche!^' 

Glive nodded. His face was pale again now, and he eyed 
Lord Clarence with all the Doyne calmness and impassiveness. 

** I thought so," said the latter. " Do you mmd if I ask 
jTon a straight question?" 

" Ask as many as you like," replied Olive. 

** All ijghtl Then I'll ask you, do you care for — ^love Lady 
Blanche?" 

The young fellow's face paled under its tan, and his lips 
were set tightly. Olive looked at him steadily. He was, so 
to speak, on his honour; he had promised to answer, and a 
man does not lie — that is, if he is a gentleman — on such 
occasions. 

" No," he said, and the word dropped like an icicle from 
hLs lips. 

" I thought not," replied Lord Olarence. " I dol I have 
asked Lady Blanche to be my wife, and I'm waiting for the 
answer. If you had not come, I believe it would have been 
' yes.' If you don't love her, is that a fair and straight thing? 
I put it to you as man to man. Is it a fair thing to marry a 
girl for her money?" 

Olive sprang to his feet, his face white, then he sank down 
a^ain. What right had he to resent the man's question? 

'^ It's not a straight thing," he admitted, " and, by Heav- 
en, I won't do it!" His voice was hoarse and almost inaudi- 
ble; but Lord Olarence heard him, and held out his hand. 

" Thanks, thanks!" he said, with a true British phlegm. 
" You'll go back?" 

" After I've seen Lady Blanche," answered Olive, grimly. 
** Wait here for ten minutes, then you can follow on." 

He shouldered his gun, and strode along the narrow track 
towards the Three Forks. Lady Blanche was seated at the 
foot of one of the three huge firs which gave the place its 
name. 

She did not rise, the exquisite serenity of her beautiful face 
was not broken, and she held oat her ungloved hand as calm- 
Ij as if ahe had only parted from him two days before* 
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^ It was kind of you to wait for me, Blanche/' he odd. 

She looked steadily at his haggard face, as if she knew tiial 
there was something more to come, 

** I came down to say ffood-bye,*' he began. He tried to 
•mile, bat the smile woaTd not work, and he knew that his 
Toice was thick and hosky. 

" Oood-bye?" she repeated after him. Her voice did not 
falter, her face did not grow pale, but her eyelids drooped for 
a moment, a moment only, then they were lu ted, and her eyea 
met his a^ain steadily. 

** Yw, he said; ^' I am going abroad. I shall be away 
for some time, I expect'' 

'' Where are yon going?'' she asked* 

** I'm not quite sure," he replied. ** To Africa, 1 think. 
I am starting at once; in fact, I've got the dog-cart to take 
me back to the castle." 

She rose and held out her hand. 
' '' It is very sadden," she said. 

'' Yes," he assented, with his eyes fixed on the ground. He 
■till held her hand. 

** I hope you will be happy wherever you go— Olive," she 
■aid. Tne little pause before his name was the only indica- 
tion of any emotion. 

" Thank you — Blanche," he responded. " Good-bye." 

She withdrew her hand. Olive turned away; but, after a 
step or two, he paused, and, looking half over his shoulder, 
■aia, in a low voice: 

** Lord Olarence is coming along. You will wait for him?" 

** I will wait for him," she said. 

Their eyes met, withdrew from each other, and Olive left* 
her. 

He met Lord Olarence on the narrow track. 

'' You will find Lady Blanche at the Three Forks," sud 
Olive, grimly. 

** Tmmks!" answered Lord Olarence. That was alL 
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OHAPTEB XXXL 

The Oarasca party left the ball soon after Mr. Paretta and 
Patsy Pryde. As Beryl leant back in the corner of the car- 
riage, she was very pale; the agitation which Oount Hubert's 
Eroposal had caused her had passed, and was followed by an 
itense weariness, and her heart ached. 
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That fithe should marry him or any one else was simply im- 
pos^ble. She still loved Glive^ and^ even if she had been able 
to foiaet him, the shadow over her mother's life was a suffi- 
cient terrier to any marriage. She was sorry, very sorry, for 
Count Hubert; she liked him very much, and the evident sin - 
cerity of his love touched her very deeply. Though she waa 
still so young. Beryl was no longer a girl, but a woman; sor- 
row carries a girl more quickly than any other emotion over 
that narrow brook which divides girlhood from womanhood. 
If it had been possible for her to forget Glive, she would have 
tried to return Count Hubert's love, and would have given 
him some hope; but it was impossible; even if her mother's 

Sast had not heen in the way, ner love for Clive was still tho 
ominant feeling in her heart. 

The count would come to her for her answer; what should 
she B&j to him? 

" 1 ou look tired to-night, my child,*' said the Princess 
Pauline as she drew the opera-cloak from Beryl's white shoul- 
ders. ^' I hope ^e shall not stay in Bome long; it is always 
too gay for me, and I love better to be in q^uietude; and so 
do you, also, I think, cava mia. How beautiful you look to- 
night! How you blush when I say that! Tou English girls 
are so shy. !Now, if I had said that to an Italian, she would 
have thrown her arms round my neck and kissed me." 

** I can do that, although I am only English!" said Beryl, 
and she bent and kissed the princess. 

*'Ah! my dear, you are charming! No wonder the men 
pay you so much court. Poor Hubert! I pity him!" 

The crimson flooded Beryl's face, but she would not speak. 
If she had been ^oing to accept Count Torroni, she would 
have told the prmcess of his proposal; but she felt that it 
would be unfair to say a word whicn might add to his embar- 
rassment 

Prince Carasca noticed her pallor. " You gather more 
roses at Pelagic than in Bome, my child," he said. ^' We 
will return there as soon as possible." He smiled. ^* I say 
* we;' I am forgetting that we should wait for an invitation." 

Beryl looked at him a little piteously. She had not yet 
grown accustomed to the fact that the magnificent palace 
above the lake and its far-reaching domain were hers. 

" I could not go without you," she said. " I shall never 
be able to convince myself that I am really a princess, and 
that Pelagic has been given to me!" 

** It will come in time," he said, with his grave smilor 
*' Bat we will go with jou if joa will let a&'' 
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Stepbano entered the salon with a pile of letters, whicli fii 
took to Beryl, as a matter of course. 

** Are the lights in the library?' ' she asked. 

'' You will not o^n them to-night!^' said Prince Garasoa; 
"let them wait until to-morrow. '^ 

** I will open some of them, I think/* answered BeryL ! 
'' I should not slee^ if I went to bed; but yon fihall not see | 
them until the morning. '' 

As she left the salon, with the letters in her hand, the prin* 
cess looked at her brother. 

'* I think Hubert has proposed to her to-night," she said. 
'* She looks as if something had occurred, and he was so agi« 
tated when he put on my cloak that I could feel his hands 
tremble. I hope she will accept him. He is a dear good boy, 
and she — ^ah, well, we know what she is. Hubert will haye 
the best, as well as the loveliest, of wives in the world!'' 

'' Yes,'' replied the prince, gravely, and with a deep sigh. 
'^ I hope she wilL I want to see her bappyl" 

" You are very fond of her, Carasca?'' said the princess. 

His gravity increased. ** I am very fond of her," he as* 
sented. " Who would Hot be? 1 wish to see her happy!" 

The princess thought for a moment, with her hearf on one 
tide. 

** She is still somewhat of a puzzle to me, Carasca," she 
I vd. '* I love her, but 1 do not yet understand her. There 
i I always a kind of veil enshrouding her; it is not thicker than 
a spider's web, but one can never pass behind it. She is still 
so voung — and yet at times she seems like a woman." 

** She has sunered," answered Carasca, laconically. 

Beryl sat down at the bureau in the library, and slowly and 
absently opened the letters. They proved to be, most of 
them, of the usual kind which Prmce Carasca received. 
There were applications for Oovernment employment, pro- 

i)08als for new companies, letters from the Italian colonies, 
etters of a political character. Beryl knew them all, and 
how to deal with them. One letter interested her. It was i 
from a lady who was desirous of joining a band of nurses who 
were going out to Africa, and who requested the prince to give 
her a letter of introduction. She saia that she was the daugh- 
ter of an Italian general, one of a large family, and she saw 
no other opening in life than this for which she felt specially 
fitted. Beryl sighed as she read the letter, and laid it aside 
with the others. 

At that moment she almost envied the girl who wanted to 
go oat into the world and do some real work; who couldj ia 
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tht ezecation of that work^ forget herself and all the world. 
The last letter was from Mr. Paretta. He wrote concisely 
respe;;ting the concession for which he had applied some 
months ago, and his letter recalled him to Beryl's mind. 
She remembered how curtly she had dismissed him at the ball, 
and she was sorry; for^ like all sensitive natures, she shrank 
from giving even a moment's pain to another. She wondered 
whether it would be possible for Prince Garasca to grant the 
man's request. 

She put the letter aside with the rest, and then, resting her 
arms on the writing-table, leant her head upon her hand. 

She was a princess, honoured and courtea; she was rich be- 
yond any dream which she could have had of wealth and 
Sower; her hand was sought by a man who was in every way 
esirable, and yet how sad and lonely and weary she felt I 
She dreaded to ^o to her room; it would be so easy to think 
there; and she did not want to think. She thought she would 
arrange her papers. They had grown to a formidable pile 
since she had oeen in Bome, and their disorder weighed upon 
her, for Beryl's sense of order was strong. She began to en* 
dorse the letters she had answered, and place them in their 
proper pigeon-holes. 

As she was doing so she pressed rather heavily on the top 
of one of the innumerable drawers with which the bureau was 
furnished; it yielded beneath her pressure, and the drawer 
shot out beyond what she would have considered its proper 
length, and disclosed a small bundle of letters enclosed in en- 
velopes. Mechanically, she took up the bundle and looked at 
it absently rather than curiously; but, as she looked, some- 
thing in the handwriting of the address on the envelope at the 
top attracted her attention. It was addressed to Prmce Gar- 
asca; the handwriting was evidently a woman's: it was of the 
angular, Italian style, and it seemed to Beryl that she had seen 
it before. She gazed at it absently for a moment or two, then 
she dropped the bundle of letters, and shrank back with a feel- 
ing of terror. Surely the handwriting was that of the note 
which she had found beside her dead father's hand — was like 
her mother's I 

She rose, trembling, and, averting her gaze, replaced the 
bundle of letters, closed the bureau, and went up to her room. 

But the similarity of the handwriting haunted her, and she 
went to the escritoire and took out the letter. The writing, 
if not the same, was strangely, awf ally similar. She read her 
mother's note, which she had not perused since the day shQ 
bad found it« then returned it to its placcji aud want to bed. 
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She dept little that night. And it was not of Ooont 
Hubert she thought, or even of Clive Marie, but of the time* 
stained bundle of letters tied with the faded ribbon. She 
seemed to be surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery which 
oppressed her, and cast over her the shadow of a vague and 
nameless fear. 

She was very pale when she came down to breakfast the 
next morning, and the princess remarked the pallor, and de- 
clared that they must lose no time in leaving Home. 

*' You shall not be troubled with letters this morning," said 
Prince Garasca. But Beryl only smiled as she led the way to 
the library. She wrote with her usual readiness and acnte- 
ness. The letter from the voune girl who wanted to ^o out 
as a nurse to Africa, with the ouiers, came under their con- 
sideration. 

** I know her,'^ said the prince. " Her father died recent- 
ly; there is a large family. I do not know that she can do 
better than she proposes. Write the letter of recommenda- 
tion." 

'' And what shall I say to this Mr. Paretta?" asked Beryl 
as she came to his letter. 

The prince knit his brows. ** Per BacchoP* exclaimed 
the prince. ^* The man is a nuisance! As I told you, he is 
a mere adventurer, one of those financiers who hover like vul- 
tures over every land. Send him an ambiguous answer!" 

** He spoke to me last night at the ball," said Beryl, 
wearily. 

The prince swore in Italian under his breath. ** He is an 
impudent fellow!" he declared. *^ I should like to dve him 
a definite refusal; but the man offers good terms, and I am a 
servant of the State, and must study its interests. Is that 
all?" 

Beryl was silent for a moment; then she said: 

** I^st night, as I was arranging my papers, I inadvertently 
touched a secret spring — at least, I think I must have done 
so — and the d rawer shot out, and disclosed a bundle of letters. " 

** Show me which drawer," he said, gravely. 

Beryl pressed upon the panel, and the drawer sprung out- 
wards, revealing the ribbon-tied envelopes. The prince laid 
his hand upon them, and turned his face to Beryl; it was 
white and agitated. 

" Have you read them?" he asked. Then, as he saw the 
look of surprise on Berj^Ts face, he said, abruptly: '^ Pardon! 
Yes; it is a secret drawer. I forgot the letters were there. 
They are private. They do not •OAcem yoo^" His voio^ 
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grew ihick and harsh. He took ap the letters^ and thras( 
them in his pocket. 

Berjfl sat quite motionless. 

^* Is there anything else?" she asked. 

He had sank into a chair, and was gazing before him yacant- 
ly, and like a man in a dream. 

** There is nothing else," he said. " Only this," he added: 
" I want to tell you, Princess Beryl, that what I have given 
to yon is yours b^ right. Never for a moment permit yourself 
to doubt it It IS yours — ^yours!" 

He left the room almost as he spoke. Beryl finished her 
letters, and endorsed those which she had received. While 
she was doing it, Stephano, who was the only domestic ser- 
vant permitt^ to enter the library, brought her a card on a 
salver. It was that of Count Hubert 

Beryl inclined her head, and Count Hubert entered. He 
was dressed with scrupulous care, was pale, and evidently 
fighting for self-possession. He bent his head over Beryl's 
hand, as one who bends before a superior in rank; then he 
looked at her, with all his love burning in his eyes. 

** I am early; I have come too soon, princess!" he said; 
and though he tried to speak calmly, his voice quavered. ** I 
have come for your answer. I have lain awake all ni^ht, 
dreading, and yet hoping for it It cannot tell you more uian 
I told you last night I love you; I pray you to be my wife! 
1 have loved yon since the first moment I saw you; I shidl 
love you till I die. You are the only woman in the world for 
me; I cannot be happy without you! If you say ' No,' life 
will be for me, for the future, but a life in death! All my 
hopes are centred in you! Have some pity, Princess Beryl, 
and give me some hope! I know that you English are cold 
and hard to woo, but you cannot be insensible to love. Diana 
herself could not be untouched by such devotion as mine. I 
could have spoken long ago, there, by the Lake of Pelagic, 
but I dared not You seemed so cold, so remote! I have 
waited, waited long, as it seems to me, and I must speak at 
last The prince is in my favour; the princess loves me, and 
wishes me well! Ah, princess, grant my prayer! I will 
make you happy!" 

Beryl stood, white and trembling. 

** I am sorry — sorry — sorry!" 
^ ** Why are you sorry?" he asked, his pallor increasing, his 
lips trembling. " Is it because you cannot love me?" 

There was a silence, accentuated by the ticking of the jew« 
elled dock on the sideboard. 
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**Yes,'' laid Beryl; **I cannot love you I I like yott. 1 
think you are all that is good and noble. I am grateful. I 
would lay down my life to give you happinew. But I cannot 
marry youl ' 
I ** why not, if yon think so much of me; I, who am not 
I worthy a moment of your thoughts?" 
• Beryl turned her face away. 

*' I cannot love yon. Count HubertI*' she repeated. 

*' I do not ask you/' he said, eagerly, desperately. " Why 
■honld you love me? You, who are so beautiful, so peerless, 
the queen of womanhood. I do not ask you to love me — 
yetl But love will come in time! Such love as mine must 
awaken love in return. Say one word to me that will give 
me hope. I ask only for that I I will wait — I will be patient I 
Your love is to me dearer than life itself. Indeed, 1 cannot 
live without you!** 

** Oh, hush I hush I" said Beryl, brokenly. *' I am not 
worthyl'* 

** You are worthyl'* he cried, his hands outstretched, plead- 
ingly. ** There is no woman in the world who is more wor- 
thy, more beautiful. Oive me some hope, prinoessi'* 

Bervl turned away from him, and sank into a chair. He 
came behind her, his hands gripping the back of the chair in 
a grip of steel. They left the chair after a moment, and stole 
towards her shoulders, and touched them. At his toudi. 
Beryl's spirit revolted. She rose, white, statuesque. - 

** I cannot I*' she exclaimed. ** Don't ask me. If I could 
— ah, if I could I But I cannot I Oo now. Count Hubert 
Find some girl, some woman who can return your love. I 
cannot! I have lost the power to love. I must live alone, 
with nothing but the memory of the past to dwell on. Oh, 
go! go!'' 

Count Hubert stood upright behind the chair. His face 
was white, his lips set tightly. 

** There is some one else, princess?" he said, interroga- 
tively. ** Forgive me! I have no ri^ht to ask. Some one 
in England. I am sorry. My heart is aching. All my life 
I shall long for you. I shall not forget you. But this man 
whom you love — where is he?" 

Beryl's head drooped. ^* There is no one else," she said. 
" Will you go?" 

His head drooped. " I will go!" he said "But remem- 
ber that I love you always; that I shall love you while life 
lasts; that if at any time you niay need me — ^ah, paxdonl-~J 
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#xpre88 myself badly I If at any time yoa want a friend, yon 
will find mm in Uberto Torroni/* 
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OHAPTEB XXXII. 

As Oonnt Hubert was passing throngh the hall. Prince 
Carasca was leaving the salon. At sight of the young fellow's 
pale and agitated face, the prince stopped and lookeid at him 
steadily. 

" I have come to say good-bye, prince," said Hubert " I 
am goin^ on foreign service.'' He tried to smile and speak 
lightly, but not very successfully. 

'^ Is this not sudden, Hubert?" asked Carasca. 

The young man coloured.^ ** I applied for the post two 
days affo," he said, ** or, rather, for me refusal; and I have 
decided not to refuse it." 

" May one, without intruding, ask your reason for this sud- 
den departure?" 

Count Hubert looked at his friend and guardian steadily, 
and tried to smile again. 

*^ 1 have asked the Princess Beryl to be my wife, and she 
has refused," he said. ^* 1 cannot remain in Borne any 
longer; I must go. To be near her, knowing that I cannot 
win her, would be a torture too great." 

** She has refused you? Why?" 

Hubert shrugged his shoulders. *' She does not love me," 
he said. His head drooped, and he put his hand to his lips to 
hide their trembling. 

^* Love is sometimes of slow growth," said the prince. 

The voung fellov^ drew back his head, and passed his hand 
across nis eyes. " She will never love me," he answered. 
'' There is something between us, some one or some shadow 
— I know not which; but it is like a barrier of steel, against 
which my heart beats in vain. I must go; but I shall never 
forget her. I shall never love another woman— who could, 
having loved her? There is no girl in all Italy, in all the 
world, so beautiful or so sweet as the English Lily, and I shall 
carry the memory of her into the wilds into which I go. 
There, at least, I shall be able to hide myself and my misery." 
With a trembling hand he took the flower from his coat, and 
held it out. 

'' Give this to the Princess Carasca, with my. love^ and my 
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'' Sarely you ahoald addrass your reqaest to Prince Car«8» 
oa?'' she said. 

** JSo, your highneas/' he returned. *' I come to yoa be* 
oaoBe I know that the matter rests with you.'' 

*' With me?'' Beryl was seldom haughty, but she looked 
eyery inch a princess at that moment. 

*^ Certainly/' he responded, quite unmoyed. '^ I am aware 
— who is not? — ^that you haye great influence oyer the prince, 
that he will do in this, and most matters, as you desire. I 
will beg your highness to listen to me," for Beryl's face had 
eloquently expr^sed her intention of bringing the interyiew to 
a speedy close. ** This matter is one of great importance to 
me. I will not conceal from your highness the fact that, if I 
obtain this concession and grant, it will benefit me pecuniarily 
to a yery laree amount. I haye a great deal at stake — not 
only money, but reputation. I haye been yery patient, but I 
can wait no longer. I must ask your highness to use your 
great influence with the prince to obtain lor me what I re- 
quire. I am aware that, in most cases like the present, it is 
usual to offer a consideration. Here nothing is done without 
a bribe. I am also aware that an offer of any consideration, 
of a money character, would be resented by your highness." 

Beryl stared at the man in amazement. Was he ouc of his 
mind? She was sorry she had granted him the interyiew, and 
now all that she desired was to bring it to an end, and be rid 
of him. 

*^ I haye listened to yon, Mr. Paretta," she said, yery cold* 
ly, ** and I haye only to say that all you have said should haye 
been addressed to Prince Carasca. The influence of which jou 
speak, with which you credit me, does not exist. And if it 
did " — her eyes rested upon him haughtily — ** I do not know 
of any reason why I should use it in your favour." 

** Just so, your highness," he replied, with an impassive- 
ness which, even at that moment, struck Beryl as unique. 
" I shall have the pleasure of showing you. Permit me to eay 
that, had you been so gracious as to grant my request, I should 
have left this room without another word; but jou have 
forced my hand, so to speak, and I have to play my trump 
card." 

Beryl stared at him. There was somethinsr behind the 
man's wooden demeanour which impressed, almost fascinated 
her. 

" I do not know why you speak like this, Mr. Paretta," she 
said. *' 1 am simply rrince Garasca's secretary. I do as he 
bids me; I write as he dictates. I haye absolutely no infla- 
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6nce over his highness. To me, personally, it does not mat- 
ter whether he grants your request or refuses it." 

** Pardon me!" said Mr. Paretta. ** You are Prince Car- 
asca's secretary; but you are also the Princess Beryl, the mis- 
tress of Pelagic. Did you never ask yourself why you, who, 
only a short time back, were an English girl, of poor and ol 
humble position, have been raised to rank and fortune by his 
highness, the Prince Oarasca?" 

The blood rushed to Beryl's face. The man must be mad; 
and yet his face and his manner were perfectly calm and self- 

Sossessed. She glanced at the bell which would summon 
tephano to relieve her of the man's presence. Mr. Paretta's 
eyes followed hers. 

" One moment, your highness," he said, '* I judge by 

Jour expression that you are unable to answer my question, 
'ermit me to give yon some information. I am a man of 
business. I have been very successful; in fact, I may say 
that I have not embarked on any undertaking without ac- 
complishing the object I had in view. The world is pleased to 
say that I am possessed of an acute mind and extraordinary 
judgment. The world does me too much credit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am rather slow than acute, and my judgment is 
often at fault; but the tortoise, you know, often leaves the 
hare behind, and I fancy that the reason is to be found in the 
fact that the tortoise has a knack of looking about him and 
choosing the easier course. I look about me. I choose my 
course; I take advantage of everv stick and stone; in my way 
of life, men and women are sticks and stones, and they help 
me, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously; but I al- 
ways get to the winning-post. One of your great literary men 
— 1 forget his name — said that knowledge was power. It was 
a clever thing for a literary man to say, for, as far as I've 
gone, your literary man is an idiot Knowledge is power, and 
so I am always on the look-out for it. You don't know why 
Prince Garasca has made you, an unknown English girl, a 
princess, and dowered you with a vast estate. I do!" 

Beryl listened in amazement; but she was impressed by the 
man's demeanour, by the very tone of his voice. Had he got 
excited, raved, and raised his voice, she would have summoned 
Stephano long ago; but Mr. Paretta did not appear at all ex- 
cited, and his voice was slow and even and low. She glanced 
towards the bell, it is true, but she did not ring it 

** You know?" escaped her lips, unwittingly. 

" I know," he assented. " The problem which has agitat- 
ed the butterflies of the Court hare ever since you came^ prin« 
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cess, lios in solution before me. I do not claim omnifldence; 
I lay no claim to extraordinary acnteness; what I have dis- 
covered I didcovered by one of those accidents of which men 
of my class and callinp^ are always prompt to avail themselves. " 

Beryl listened, with her eyes nxed on his face. A vagae 

I presentiment of coming ill fell upon her. She began to loathe 

the man, to long for anything that would remove him from 

hor presence; and yet sne could not stretch out her hand 

towards the belli 

** I spoke, just now, of the consideration which one offers 
when one desires a favour,'' resumed Mr. Paretta. ^* Though 
I would not venture to offer your highness a monetarv bribe, 
I will venture to present to you some token which will prove 
to jon the importanee which I attach to the concessions I 
desire to obtain.'' 

He took from his pocket-book the miniature which he had 
purchased of the Jew curiosity-monger, and laid it on the 
table under her eyes. 

Beryl looked at it with an indifference which was only halt- 
feigned. 

*^ I will ask yon to examine it, princess," said Mr. Paretta. 

Beryl stretched out her hand and took up the miniature. 
As she looked at it, the stately library, witn its book-lined 
walls, its statuary and bronzes, disappeared, andj in their 
place, was the simple parlor at Trentishoe, with her mother's 
portrait on its walls. For this miniature seemed but a replica 
of that portrait. It was her mother's face, so strangely, so 
weirdly like her own! 

Her breath came and went; she felt choking. The eyes 
which shone so pathetically from the miniature seemed to rest 
npon her pleadingly. With the portrait in her hand, she sank 
back, then she raised her eyes to Mr. Paretta's, which were as 
dull and expressionless as usual. 

" You recognise it, princess?" he said. 

Beryl drew a long breath. She could not speak. The por- 
trait held her in every fibre of her beinff. It seemed to her as 
if the past were emerging slowly from the veil, the mist which 
had surrounded it. She could not speak. 

^* I bought it from an old Jew m the Via della Madonna; 

Jou may know the shop. I recognised its resemblance to your 
ighness. I asked for its history. I obtained it. Would yon 
like to hear it?" 

Beryl's hand closed over the miniature. She made no mo< 
tion of assent, but Mr. Paretta, in the same wooden Toice^ 
went on: 
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** It will interest you. The lady whose portrait you hold 
was the wife of a joang and poor musician. He was desirous 
of completing his musical studies in Italy^ and he and his 
youn^ wife came to the little village or hamlet beside the Lake 
of Pelagio, close by the palace of which your highness is the 
proud and happy mistress. '' 

Beryl repressed a shudder; a cold hand was reaching for 
her heart, had nearly touched it 

*' She was an Italian. I did not say that she was beautiful 
— ^you have the miniature, you have a looking-glass; she is 
like you. In my wanderings, I have found that there is no 
nature so fickle and so changeable as the Italian. It's a mat- 
ter of climate. This young wife of the struggling musician 
had all the characteristics of her race. Her husband was 
older than herself; he was poor and struggling. Up at the 
palace, on the hills above the lake, was a prince who was rich 
and all-powerfid. This prince made the acquaintance of the 
musician and his beautiful bride. It is not difficult to guess 
the rest. Given a husband older than one's self, a lover of 
exalted rank, young and handsome, and of one's own nation- 
ality — well, the problem is of easy solution. The prince loved 
the young Italian bride. They must have met often; there 
must have been many opportunities for, I daresay, the En- 

flishman was wedded to his art — ^probably neglected his wife, 
t must have been an easy conquest, for, as I say, the Italian 
character is fickle and susceptible. At any rate, the musi- 
cian's wife left her husband, and came under the protection 
of the powerful prince, her lover." 

Beryl's hand opened, and the miniature fell to the floor. 
Mr. Paretta politely recovered the portrait, and placed it on 
the table, from whence its dark and pathetic eyes seemed to 
gaze at Beryl. 

*' The Englishman returned with the child of his marriage 
to England,^' continued he, as calmly and impassively as if he 
were reading a report; ** the woman whom he had lured from . 
her husband remained with the prince. I think he must have 
loved her very well, for he was faithful to her to the end. 
She died — died at Pelagic." 

Bervl drew a long breath. She seemed stifling, choking. 
Was she dreaming, was she in the throes of a hideous night- 
mare, was this man indeed telling her the history of her moth- 
er's ^ame? 

" She died at Pelacio," continued Mr. Paretta. " The de- 
ceived husband and his child returned to England, where he 
b(irie^ bimaeUi according to the usuiU rdle^ in 9 benight^ 
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place in Deyonshire. Thither, some years afterwards, ih« 

Srinoe went in search of health. There he discoyered the 
auRhter of the man he had robbed* His love for the woman 
he had wronged most have been deeper than usual, for ho 
conceived the idea of offering reparation to her daughter. '* 

Beryl rose, white to the lips, and clutching the chair for 
support Her terrible agitation did not move Mr. Paretta in 
the slightest. 

** He engaged her as his secretary," he went on. ^* His 
idea of reparation grew — I've always noticed that such ideas 
do grow — he adopted her as his daughter, bestowed upon her 
one of bis numerous estates, and save her the title of princess 
which went with that estate, one is now one of the most 
conspicuous personages in Bome. The world, so to speak, is 
at her feet. She may make almost a royal marriage. She is 
wealthy, titled, honoured. Only one man knows the secret 
by which she has climbed, has been hoisted, if you like, to her 
pedestal. That man, your highness, stands before you.'^ 

He leant a^inst the table, one hand rubbing his chin, the 
other thrust m his coat-pocket, his small eyes fixed with a 
wooden, but observant, expression upon his victim. 

Beryl stood erect, her hands gripping the chair, her face 
white as death. She knew that the man was speaking the 
truth. She knew now why the handwriting on the bundle of 
letters had resembled that of the letter which she had found 
beside her dead father. She knew now why Prince Carasca 
had treated her with such consideration, with such tenderness; 
affection for her dead mother, whom he had ruined, remorse 
tor her fate had been the motive for his kindness, his gener- 
osity to her daughter. The walls seemed to close round about 
her: she lost all sense of Mr. Paretta's presence until he 
spoke again. 

" I await your highnesses decision. The story I have told 
you is known only to me. Obtain for me the concession, the 
grant, which I require, and no word shall escape me. Bo- 
fuse, and the history of Princess Beryl, and her accession to 
rank and wealth, will become public property. I do not ask 
much. It is just a letter from the prince; no more. Having 
obtained it, I leave Italy to-morrow, and the knowledge which 
I have obtained by a lucky accident, remains buried in my 
breast. I am the last man to cause inconvenience; I have no 
desire to surround Miss Prayne — pardon, your highnessi — the 
Princess Beryl with scandal. I only desire to obtain these 
ooncessioQs. It rests with you; I await your answer,'' 
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Beryl was no longer a girl, bat a woman. ** I most have 
time!" she panted. 

Mr. Paretta bowed. '^ I will give yoar highueas untU to* 
morrow evening at six o'clock." 

<< Oome then for your answer," she replied. 



Copifright^ 1897, by George MunroU Som, 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Bebtl stood erect for some few minutes. Her brain waa 
m a whirl; but her heart seemed to have ceased beating; for 
the man's revelation had stricken her as lightning strokes, 
and paralysed her faculties. She clasped her head with her 
hands, and tried to think, to realise the full significance of the 
situation. 

Now, even the novelist, who is supposed to know every- 
thing, in reality knows very little of the human heart He 
has certain rules by which he works, but these rules are based 
on hypotheses which are very often quite erroneous. For in- 
stance, take this case of Beryl's. !N^ine persons out of ten 
would be perfectly certain that Mr. Paretta's revelation would 
fill Beryl with hatred and loathing for the man who had led 
her mother astray; she herself felt that she ought to hate and 
loathe him; but the human heart is a strange piece of mechan- 
ism, and there was no such sentiment, at any rate, In Beryl's. 

Not even the knowledge that Prince Garasca was the man 
who ruined her father's life, and cast a shadow of shame over 
hers, could wipe out the memory of his kindness, his ten- 
derness, his generosity to her. He had adopted her as his 
daughter, and she had grown fond of him. To love is to for- 

five. Even at that moment her heart was pleading on his 
ehaU. He had sinned, but he had attempted to make repara- 
tion. She could not accept that reparation, she could accept 
nothing from his hands, but he had made the attempt, and, 
woman-like, she could not be insensible to it. 

She took up the miniature, and went slowly, and like one 
in a dream, to her own room. She had to act, and at once; 
but a darkness like a pall hung before her, and obscured 
evory exit from the terrible maze. The great palace became 
at once a prison to her; the satin-lined walls of ner luxurious 
rooms seemed closing in upon her, and threatening to crush 
her. Of one thing only she was certain; she must leave 
Prince Oascara's roof, must restore to him the title and tb^ 
wealth which he had bestowed on her. 
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PhyBical exhanBtion came as a natural accompaniment to 
her mental anguish^ and ahe lay upon the bed, with her eyes 
dosed and her hands clinched, struggling against the weak- 
ness which overwhelmed her. After a while there came a 
knock at the door, and the princess's voice calling to her. 
Beryl managed to say that she had a headache, and was not | 
able to come down, and Pauline, with a few words of sympa- • 
thy, left the door. 

The day passed, and Beryl still lay, incapable of move* 
ment, almost of thought At dinner-time, her maid and the 
princess came with food. In the dim light the latter could 
not see the change in Beryl's face. 

** We have brought you something to eat, cara mia,*' she 
said. ** You must not come down to-night; there is a large 

Farty, as usual. The prince is so distressed by your illness; 
cannot tell you I He says that you must go to Pelagic to- 
morrow. If he and I cannot accompany you — ^and it will be 
difficult to leave the Court so suddenly — ^you must go alone. 
It is evident that Bome does not agree with you. And be- 
sides ** — she looked round to see tfa^t the maid had left the 
room — ** you have been npset. Carasca has told me about 
Hubert Poor boy I I am sorry for him. And you, too, 
are sorry for him, I know; for you have a tender heart, my 
child; but you must not let it make yon unhappy; neither I 
nor Carasca will ever refer to what has passed. And as for 
Hubert — well, he will suffer, of course, but he is young and a 
man, and men are soon consoled for the loss of us. Best now, 
dear, and try to sleep, for you have the lourney before^ you 
to-morrow.'' She kissed Beryl, and touched the bed-clothes 
with that gentle, comforting little touch of which women 
alone know the secret; and Beryl was left with her fateful 
problem still unsolved. 

Strangely enough, she slept all through the night; still more 
atrangelyy she woke in all her usual strength, though her heart 
ached with its load of unhappiness. As she dressed herself 
she arrived at something like a decision; she would leave 
Prince Carasca's roof at once. Though the weakness of il:o 
preceding day had passed, she was conscious of a strange feel- 
ing; her head was hot, her lips dry and burning, but her 
hands were cold, and every now and then a tremor shot 
through her. 

** Is your highness sure that you are well enough to leave 
your room?" enquired her maid, with respectful anxiety, for, 
m brushing Beryl's hair* she had noticed the f^yorisb bef^^ 
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** Will not your highness rest quietly to-day? Your head must 
ache, it is so hot; it burns my hand." 

" I am quite well/' said Beryl. " I must go down.'' 
The maid shook her head, but could not venture to say any 
more. When Beryl went down the stairs, her face was white, 
with two round patches of scarlet just under the eyes, which 
shone with unnatural brightness; a band of iron seemed to be 
pressing round her head; but she felt strangely calm and self- 
possessed, and her mind was ^ui^te clear. She had breakfasted 
m her own room, and, avoidmg the salon, she went straight 
to the library, and having rung for Stephano, asked him for 
the letters; she would do her duty until the last moment. 

** His highness has them, princess," answered Stephano. 
As ho spoke, the Princess Garasca entered the room. 

" How wicked of you to think of doing anything to -day I" 
she said. " Do you think Carasca would let you re^ or write 
a single letter when you are so unwell?" 

Beryl moved, so that her back was to the light. ^* I am 
quite well," she said again; ** I would rather do my work." 

" You are very wicked and obstinate," replied the princess, 
lovingly. " You are like a little mule!" 

" And you are very good," responded Beryl, with a sudden 
barst of tenderness. She pat her arm round the princess, and 
let her head drop on the little woman's shoulder; and, for a 
moment, a storm of tears threatened, but she fought against 
it, and, forcing a smile, said: ^^ Yes; you have been very good 
to me, and I am very grateful. Whatever happens, do not 
think I have forgotten you, or ceased to be grateful for all 
your loving care oi me!" 

Pauline looked alarmed, but patted Beryl on the shoulder; 
and, in a tone which one uses to an overwrought child, said^ 
soothingly: 

" Cnra mia, what can happen? You are feverish and up 
set; you shall go to Pelagio to-night, and will soon be all right 
again." 

She would have taken Beryl to her own room, but Beryl 
hedged to be left in the shaded and quiet library; and the 
princess, thinking it best to humour her, left her alone. 

Beryl sank into a chair, and leant back, with her eyes 
closed; they seemed to be burning through the lids. Sudden- 
ly she looked up, conscious that some one was in the room, 
and saw the prmce standing, looking at her. She rose and 
met the gaze of his dark eyes with an expression, half oi 
fright, half of sorrow^ in hers. 



sv^ei 
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** The letters?" she said, almost inaadiblj, as she tomed 
away. 

** You must not do anything to-day/' he replied. " You 
are not fit, not well enough; you must not distress yourself. 
The letters can wait until to-morrow. *' 
1 '* To-morrow will be too late/' she returned, scarcely know- 
ine what she said. 

** Too late!" he echoed. His voice was very grave, but 
there was no indication of surprise in his tone. Something in 
the expression of her face, in her manner of turning from him, 
may have warned him that she had discovered the truth. He 
stood erect, as a man stands who is awaiting a blow, and his 
eyes did not leave her face. 

" Yes," said Beryl, " I must ffol" 

She stood, with her face turned from him, one hand grasp- 
ing a chair, the other pressed against her heart. At that mo- 
ment she looked so like her mother that it almost seemed to 
him that it was the dead woman herself. A wave of remorse 

rept over him, his lips twitched, and a sigh escaped them. 

'I will not ask you why you tell me this," he said. 

Beryl took the miniature from her pocket, and laid it on 
the table between them. His hand went out towards it shak- 
ingly, and he took it up, and looked at it long and silently, 
as if he had forgotten Borvl's presence. 

" You know the truth?" he asked in a low voice. 

Beryl made a slight gesture of assent, her face still averted. 

His head drooped as his hand closed over the miniature 
tightly. 

** I will not ask you how you discovered this miniature, and 
learnt its story. I had hoped apfainst hope that you might re- 
main in ignorance. I do not know whether vour informant 
has told you the whole story of your mother's night. It mat- 
ters little. My bitterest foe could not paint my conduct in 
blacker colours than it deserves, and I utter no plea to you, . 
who are the child of the woman I loved, and maae my own. 
I loved her; let that suffice. She died and left me with a 
heart harassed by remorse and broken by her loss. It some- 
times happens with us men that remorse awakens a burning 
desire to make reparation. That desire haunted me from the 
moment she died; but to the dead no reparation is possible. 
By chance, I met you in England. You were her child, were 
fatherless, and in poverty. Can you not understand that the 
craving for reparation seized upon me and overmastered my 

J'udgment? You were her child, were like her in form and 
eature; it was as if her wraith hai returned to earth to grant 
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me the opportuaifcy, the possibility, for which I longed day 
and night. She was dead, but jou, her child, were alive, and 
I asked myself: ^ Why should I not make her child mine? 
Why should I not shield her, protect her, as I would have 
shielded and protected — ah, God, as I did shield and protect! 
— her mother?' " His voice broke, he sank into a chair, and 
screened his eyes with his hand. 

Beryl's heart was beating heavily; the tears seemed to rise 
to her eyes, but the heat in them burnt up the tears, so that 
they could not flow. 

" I yielded to the temptation,^' continued the prince. ** I 
brought you here; you entered into my daily life. You are 
like your mother in face and voice. In every turn of your 
head, in every expression, I see her mirrored. You have 
stolen into my heart, and have become to me as a child of my 
own. I have fought against my love for you, for, even in the 
hoars of the consolation which my aflection for you brought, 
I have felt that some day, sooner or later, the T^emesis that 
dogs the footsteps of the evil-doer would overtake me, that 
you would discover the truth, and that the dream of repara- 
tion would prove but a dream indeed!" 

His voice had become almost inaudible. Beryl breathed 
painfully. A feeling of pity for this man, whom she ought 
to hate, was stealing over her. 

** I do not ask you to forgive," he said, " though your 
mother forgave me before she died; aye, while she was living. 
I will only ask you to believe that my remorse is genuine, that 
my desire to make reparation, in any form or shape, has been, 
since your mother's death, the absorbing desire of my life. 
You tell me now that you are going. You turn from me as 
from one whom you should regard with fear and repugnance. 
I make no protest, my child. You are right. But if you can 
find it possible to entertain one spark of pity for the man who 
has shadowed your young life, 1 will ask you to deal merci- 
fully with me, to permit me, though I may never see you 
again, to make some provision, to stretch out a hand, to shield 
you from the perils and hardships which assail and await the 
woman who is alone and unprotected. You will retain what 
I have given you? It is but a feather's weight set against the 
wrong which I did your mother. I implore you to grant me 
this, at least. My dream of reparation is shattered; but leave 
this thought to comfort me in the hour of death — which is not 
far oQ — that I have set you above the sordid cares, the evil 
chances, of this world. Grant me this!" 

He stretched out one white, thin luuid. Ber;I tried to say. 
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" No;'* but a woman's pity had cast out hate, and the ** Ko '* 
died on her lips. 

Though it might be impossible for her to receive anything 
at Prince Garasca's hands^ she could not bring herself to teU 
him so. He was silent a moment or two, then he said: 

^^ My sister knows nothing. There is no need that she 
should share this trouble, should share my punishment. If 

fou will go with her to Pelagic, I will remain here in Home; 
will not intrude myself either now or at any time. The 
sight of me must be hateful to you, my child; I will not in- 
flict it upon you. I have spoken to you frankly and openly 
because you are no lon^r a girl, but a woman who can weigh 
and appreciate facts. Would that I could believe that the re- 
pentance, the remorse which I have experienced could awaken 
some touch of svmpathy in your breast! You will need time 
to consider all that I have said; I will leave you now.'' 

Beryl turned and looked at him. The tall, ^aunt figure 
was erect, but the pallid face was ashen grey; he had man- 
aged to control his voice, but his face betrayed him, and dis- 
covered the intensity of his emotion. Pity for the sinner in 
the hour of his punishment, with his dream of reparation 
lying shattered at nis feet, welled up in her heart. She made 
a gesture, as if to stay him, an inarticulate murmur which 
was like a sob. Garasca stopped, and, turning, looked at her. 

** You can forgive me?'* he said, in a voice broken for the 
first time. " You — her child — can forgive me?'* 

Beryl held out her hand. He took it, and pressed it in both 
his, and his dark eyes rested on her with a profound gratitude 
and a deep tenderness. 

'' May God bless you, and all the saints of Heaven have you 
in their keeping, my child 1'^ he said. 

His voice was almost inaudible at the last words, and his 
left hand went to his heart; he staggered slightly, as if about 
to fall; then, with an effort, he drew himself up and raised 
the hand in the air with the action of a benediction. His eyes 
rested upon her solemnly, and with a peacef ulness, a serenity, 
which Beryl had never before seen in them, his lips moved — 
it seemed to her as if in prayer — then he left her. Some im- 
pulse prompted her to follow him, to speak to him; she went 
unsteadily as far as ttie door, but her voice failed her, and no 
words would come, and in silence she watched the tall, prince- 

1— n iL -1 i_ J.J J.1-- i. _j._; 
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surronndings; she felt a craving for the open aii-, for the 
breadth of the blue sky. She went upstairs and found in the 
vast wardrobe the black dress and travelling-cloak and hat in 
which she had left Trentishoe. Almost mechanically she 
put them on, and went downstairs again. She met her maid 
in the hall> and the woman looked at the unaccustomed dress 
with surprise^ and at the white face with anxiety. 

^' Shall I accompany your highness?" she asked^ with 1*6- 
spectf ul solicitude. 

Beryl shook her head. 

**No,'* she said; ** I mav be some time. Tell the prin- 
cess — " She paused irresolutely, and looked round vaguely, 
and, leaving the sentence unfinished^ crossed the hall and 
passed out. 

The great thoroughfare in which the Carasca palace stood 
was crowded with carriages and foot passengers; she crossed 
the road, and absently entered one of the narrower streets. 
The crowd was less here, and she walked on, looking straight 
before her, with only one desire — to reach some place where 
she could be alone and could think. In no city of Europe is 
the contrast between wealth and poverty, splendour and 
squalor, more marked or more quickly arrived at. Before she 
had gone half a mile she had reached that quarter in which 
the houses are crowded together in narrow and dirty streets, 
and in which the Boman poor, as elsewhere, herd together and 
hide their poverty from the hard, unfeeling eyes of the rich. 
Through narrow bye-ways, and courts and alleys still nar- 
rower, she paced with hurried feet. Every now and then a 
man, slouching past, turned to look at her with dull, apathetic 
eyes; women watched her from open doorways, and remarked 
to each other on her beauty and grace; children, half-clad, ran 
up to her and begged with Italian persistence. Evil smells 
arose round her; now and again shrill cries of the street mer- 
chants smote on her ear. 

Beryl regarded nothing, but walked on, still searching for 
the quiet spot in which she should be able to think, think! 



CopyrigM, 1897, by George Mnnro^t Sons, 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

At last she came to that for which she sought. In a little 
IMjuare, surrounded by old houses, stood an ancient church. 
Its stones were stained by time and weather; the iron railing 
wh^ok surrounded it was bent iind broken; it was a church of 
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the poor. The door was open— all the church doors in Italf 
are open day and night — and its grim old portals^ the depth 
of shadow within, invited Bervl to enter, ohe passed in, ner 
hand touching the doorway for sapport. The building was 
dark; the light was burning before the altar, and Ehe passed 
up the church and knelt on the stone steps, worn into hollows 
by the knees of countless devotees who had knelt there iu 
search of pardon and of peace. 

In the hour of our sorrow all reli^ons mer^e into one^ and 
God is seen through many vistas, and reached by devious ways. 
Beryl knelt on the altar steps and rested her forehead on the 
cool stone^ as many a heart-stricken woman had done before 
her. 

Her prayer, if a prayer it can be called, was a mute one. 
How long she knelt she did not know; but, after awhile, she 
rose painfully. As she did so, it seemed to her that the 
churcn had grown darker, that its roof was weighing upon her 
head; a strange feeling of lassitude, of helplessness, took pos- 
session of her; she attempted to retrace her steps to the door, 
but her feet seemed to refuse to obey her will; she staggered 
and stretched out her hand in search of something to support 
her; but she was in the middle of the aisle, and would have 
fallen but that a woman, who had been watching her for some 
minutes past, glided quickly forward and caught her. 

*' You are ill, signora?'* she said. 

Beryl opened her eyes, which had closed, and looked at her. 
The woman, who was indeed a girl as young as herself, was 
dressed in the garb of the Nursing Sisters. Her face was 
plain, but sweet, and, at this moment, full of pity. 

" Yes; I must be ill," said Beryl. ** I cannot stand — I 
am sorry!'* 

A moment afterwards her senses left her. The woman who 
held her looked round the church, and beckoned another 
woman wearing the same garb, who hurried to her side. 

** It is the Boman fever,'' she said. *^ She is very ill, poor 
thingl" 

** What shall we doP" asked the other sister. 

** There is only one thingto do," replied the woman who 
was supporting Beryl. '^ We must take her to the Home. 
Qo and call a carriage." 

" Can you support her?" asked the other. 

" Ah, yes; she is so slight, poor girll Go quickly!" 

The second sister found a carriage, and^ between them, the 
two placed Beryl in it. 

*' She is a lady. Bister Ursula," remarked the woman who 
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had gone for the carriage^ as she looked at Beryl lying in Sis- 
ter U rsula's arms. 

** I know it, Sister Marta," returned Ursula. " But she is 
ill, and in trouble; and it is not only the poor^ but all in sor- 
row and in distress, who have a claim upon us." 

The carriage drew up at a tall and rather forbidding-look- 
ing house in a narrow street, and the sisters carried Beryl to a 
small, but scrupulously clean, bedroom. 

The house was one of the Nursing Sisters'. Beryl had 
fallen into good and tender hands. 

They sent for a doctor. 

His practice lay exclusively amongst the poor, and he did 
not recognise Beryl as Prince Carasca's adopted daughter. 
** Yes; it is our fever," he said, curtly. " She is very ill; 
she will need careful nursing. Do you know who she is?" 

Sister Ursula was silent for a moment as she looked at the 
plain and inexpensive clothes which she had taken from BeryL 
Her woman's wit — for one does not nurse the poor without 
acquiring some experience and discretion — prompted her to 
evade the question. 

" I found her in the church of St Andrea; I have not asked . 
her, nor shall, any questions; it is not our custom." 

The doctor nodded. He was a busy and overworked man, 
and the private histories of his patients had very little interest 
for him. 

** You know what to do as well as I, sister. Get some ice; 
keep her quiet; if there is anything on her mind, don't let her 
worry." 

** Is she going to die?" asked Sister Ursula, with a pitying 
glance at the beautiful face lying like a lily on the hard pillow 
— for there is little luxury in the houses of the Nursing Sisters. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders in true Italian fashion. 

" Who can say? She is young, and in good hands." 

He bowed himself out 

At six o'clock that evening, while Beryl was lying uncon- 
scious in her place of refuge, Mr. Paretta prepared to leave 
the first-class hotel in which Madame Paretta, alias Patsy 
Pryde, and he had the best rooms. 

** I daresay we shall leave Rome to-morrow. Patsy," he said 
as he adjusted his necktie. '^ My business here is finished." 

Patsy Pryde was dressing for an early dinner; they were 
going to the opera that nighc. 

"You've always got business everywhere," she remarked. 
" What about that Princess Beryl? Did anything come of 
it? You're so close that no one knows what you're up to." 
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He twisted his hetd ronnd as he tied the simple bow which 
we men always find so difficult. 

** I've had some business with her/' he said^ with stolid 
complacence. ** And I'm going to bring it to a conclusion 
this evening. If it pans out as i expect^ you shall have that 
villa in Eegent's Park which you seem to have set your heart 
on." 

Patsy Pryde laughed. 

" What a wonderful man you are! You always get what 
you want." 

Mr. Paretta relaxed into what he called a smile. Having 
completed his toilet, he set out on foot for the Carasca Palace. 
He was quite complacent and at ease. That any girl should 
hesitate between granting his simple request and facing a 
scandal which would blight her name seemed impossible, not 
to say ridiculous. 

He felt quite sure that he should return from the Carasca 
Palace with the letter he wanted, the letter which would put 
so many thousands into his already plethoric pockets. 

As he reached the palace he looked up stolidly, and vaguely 
noticed that all the heavy blinds were drawn; but the fact did 
not impress him very much, because the setting sun was 
shining full upon the vast place; but, as he stepped slowly 
and heavily into the vestibule, he was struck by the absence of 
the usual bustle made by servants and callers. Indeed, he 
had to wait some minutes before the hall-porter came to him. 
The man was pale and evidently excited, and he looked at Mr. 
Paretta and then beyond him, as if he were of little or no 
consequence. 

** Is the Princess Beryl within?" asked Mr. Paretta. 

The porter cast a glance at him. 

" Her highness is not at home," he said, mechanically. 

" My business is of importance," remarked Mr. Paretta. 

" I tell you, signor, the Princess Beryl is out." 

Mr. Paretta thought for a moment. It was six o'clock — 

?ist; if he could not see her, he would go direct to the prince, 
his concession he must and would have. 
" Is Prince Carasca at home?" he asked, in his wooden 
way. 
The porter stared at him. 

" Has not the signor heard?" he demanded, gesticulating 
with all an Italian's facility. 
" What?" demanded Mr. Paretta. " 1 have heard notb- 
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" P^ Baccho ! Is it possible? All Borne Mf all of it I 
highness the prince is dead!" 

If r. Paretta stared at the man. 

^^ Dead!" he exclaimed. 

** Dead!" repeated the porter, violently, every limb 
phasizing the assertion. His highness — Ood rest his i 
^-died suddenly this afternoon! The doctors are now disc 
ing over the corpse. He is dead, I tell yon; and there is 
great man the less in Italy." 

Mr. Paretta regarded fixedly the mosaic of the halL '' 
the Princess Beryl?" he asked. 

"Saints in Heaven! Do I not tell you?" exclaimed 
porter. " Her highness is not here; she is not to be foi 
The Princess Garasca is seeking her everywhere! What \i 
signer's business?" 

Mr. Paretta stared at the ground again. " It doesn't j 
ter," he said. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders, and dived into his { 
box. Mr. Paretta stood for a moment as if examining th< 
tricate design of the marble flooring, then he turned, and y 
slowly back to his hotel. 

Patsy Pryde was just goln^ in to dinner. He stood be 
her, looking, not at her, but mto vacancy. 

** Pack up your thmgs," he said. " For once I\e losl 
game. Oh, don't ask any questions. I've spent no en 
money, taken no end of trouble over this business, and I 
sick. Pack up your things. I want to clear out." 

Beryl remamed unconscious for nearly a week, and S 
Ursula devoted herself to the stricken girl. At the ei 
the week she returned to consciousness, and her eyes op 
with some degree of intelligence upon the plain but sweet 
of the sister who had nursed her and the coldly severe y 
which had sheltered her. 

As usual, she asked the question, " Where am I?" 

" In good hands, I hope," said Sister Ursula. ** Th 
one of the houses of the Nursing Sisters, and you are < 
lafe, and, I hope, well cared for." 

" I am sure of that," answered Beryl. ** What is 
name?" 

" Sister Ursula," was the reply. ** I found you in 
church of St. Andrea; you were very ill, and I brought 
here. But you are better now, and I hope you will soon * 
pletely recover." 

Beryl sighed. It seemed to her at that moment tl 
would be better if she did not recover. At tha^ momeu 
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ihs hoar of the weaknees which follows Roman fever, ehe 
longed for death. Death meant forgetful ness and rest and 
peaoe. In death, sarely she would not bo haunted, as she 
nad been through all her hours of consciousness, by the mem- 
ory of the past. In death, dive's face and voice could not 
haunt her. In death, the story of her mother's shame would 
be lost in oblivion. 

''And you have nursed me all this time?" she asked. 
«• How long is it?" 

" A long while— some days," replied Sister Ursula, gently. 

" So long?" said Beryl. " How tired you must hel Am 
I strong enough to ^et up and relieve you of your burden?" 

Sister Ursula smiled, with a smile of the nurse who has 
watched beside her [latient for many a weary hour, and knows 
her patient's weakness. 

" iJot yet," she answered, placidly. " It will be some time 
before you will be well enough to leave your bed, and to go 
out into the world." 

Beryl turned away her head. '' I must try and get well 
soon," she said. " I have no right to be a burden to you." 

** The sick and the poor and the helpless have always a 
claim upon us," responded Sister Ursula. '' We should not 
let you go until you are quite recovered." 

Beryl raised herself upon her elbow and looked steadily at 
the plain but kindly face. 

'' I want to go as soon as I am able," she said. '' Where 
do you say I am?" 

** At one of the houses of the Nursing Sisters/^ repeated 
Sister Ursula. '' We are banded together to nurse the sick 
and needy; you need have no scruples in accepting our minis- 
trations." 

Something in her tone attracted Beryl's attention. 

** Do you know who I am?" she asked. 

Sister Ursula looked aside; her averted face was like a 
. blank. 

i " 1 may know, or I may not," she said. " We ask no 
questions, we seek no information. All who are poor, or in 
sorrow or affliction, have an equal claim upon us. It may be 
a titled lady who is smitten with fever sends for us, or it may 
be a common laundress or street sweeper. We care not, we 
ask no questions. Sorrow, pain are the appeal? to which our 
doors never turn a deaf ear. We are pledged, we have made 
a vow, to suffering humanity; that it suffers is enough for u&. 
Try to sleep now; that is best for you." 

Beryl turned away and sleot. Escape from the Roman^ as 
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from all fevers, lies in the ability to sleep. She was young 
and strone, and she slept. 

Sister Ursula sat beside her, watching, almost day and 
night, with that devotion which a trained and Heaven-born 
nurse alone can display; and when Beryl came out of that long 
sleep, her eyes rested upon the sweet and patient face of the 
woman who had crushed weariness under foot in her task of 
mercy and succour. 

" You are better,*' said Sister Ursula. " In a few days 
you will be able to return to your friends.** 

Beryl was sitting up m bed, and at the sister's words her 
head drooped. 

" I can never return," she answered. " To go back is im- 
possible. If you knew — *' 

The sister passed her hand soothingly over Bervl's hot brow. 

'' I may know, or I may not," she eaii, *^ It does not 
matter." 

" You know?" inquired Beryl. " You know what I amP* 

The nurse averted her eyes. ** I saw yon as vou passed out 
from a ball at the Quirinal," she said. ^' I know that you 
are of exalted rank — ^the Princess Beryl Garasca. I have seen 
your handwriting." 

Beryl looked at her in amazement. 
My handwriting!" she said. 

Yes," replied Sister Ursula. " I wrote to Prince Garas- 
ca, asking him for a letter of recommendation. I was desir- 
ous of ^oing to Africa. The letter came; it was in a lady's 
handwriting, and I was told that it must be from the Princess 
Beryl." 

Beryl dropped back upon the pillow with a sigh. ^' I re- 
member," she said. ** Yes; I wrote that letter. And you 
are going to Africa?" 

^* Yes," said the sister. ** It is the dream and ambition of 
my life." 

Beryl turned over and closed her eyes, but she did not want 
to sleep, but to think. She envied Sister Ursula, for whom, 
through the tangled jungle of life, a path shone clearly. If 
she. Beryl, had only such a path open before her! She lay 
quite still for nearly an hour; then she turned and looked at 
tne patient, black-robed figure seated beside the bed. 

" You are going to Africa?" she asked. 

Sister Ursula turned her placid eyes towards her. " Yes," 
4ie replied. '^ I am only waiting until you are well enough 
lor me to leave you." 
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Beryl raised herself upon her elbow. ** Will you take me 
with yoa?" she asked. 
Her narse looked at; the fever-wasted face and unnatarally 



briffht eyes with grave qaestioning. 



take yoa with me?'^ she said. ** My poor girl, 
you do not know what yoa ask! 1 am going into danger, i 
perhaps to death itself. '' 1 

** I do not care," returned Beryl. 

'' The work will be arduous, unceasinff. There will be ter- 
rible sights — I shall have to attend the wounded and the 
dying. ThinkI Can you face all this?" 

Beryl sat up and pudied the thick hair from her white and 
wan face. 

** I can face anything/' she said. ** I do not fear danger, 
I have no fear of death. My greatest fear is of life, and the 
memory it brings. Take me with you. Sister Ursula, and I 
will try and help you to the best of my ability. I am ill and 
weak now, but I shall soon be well and strong. I was 
brought up in England, where women are strong and able to 
bear fatigue. I shall be no trouble to you — at least, I think 
and hope not. My own life is done with; it is past and gone 
forever. I want to be of some use in the world; I want to 
forget myself, and all that is past. There is no hope of hap- 
piness for me but in that Take me with you I" 

Sister Ursula rose. ** Lie down again," she said. '* I will 
take you with me if it be possible." 



CkipyrigM^ 1807, by Cftorge Muinnl't Sans, 

CHAPTEB XXXV. 

Let us get back to Glive. 

Fully convinced that he had, so to speak, ''burnt his 
boats," and that he had lost Lady Blanche as well as Beryl — 
for, of course, she would accept Lord Clarence — why should 
she not? — he got into the dog-cart, and told the man to drive 
him back to Olengowrie. Arrived there, he amazed Lady 
Dorchester by informing her that he must go back to London 
at once. 

Her ladyship was a good-natured woman, but she was, not 
unreasonably, a little annoyed at the young man's erratic 
movements, and stared at him over her knitting with some- 
thinelike a frown on her placid face. 

** Why, graQious mQl" ihe said. ** You're only just a^ 
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rived t Have you had bad news — or what has happened?'' 
she added, significantly. 

Glive bit his lip. ^' All sorts of things can happen in a 
short time/* Lady Dorchester/' he said, eyasively, as he 
glanced at his watch. 

^' Do you mean that Blanche has refused yon?'' she asked^ 
' with appalling candour. 

" She hasn't — ^vet,*' said Olive. " But I am quite sure she 
would. I haven t asked her. She would be quite right to 
refuse such a worthless chap as I am." 

*^ I don't know about that/' remarked Lady Dorchester, 
with a candour still more appalling. *' I am afraid she would 
be foolish enough to accept you. Glive, have yon taken leave 
of your senses, quite gone out of your mind?" 

" I don't know," replied Olive, rather wearily. " I don't 
think I ever had much mind to go out of; but I've sense 
enough to relieve you of my presence. In my present condi- 
tion I should be like a skeleton at a feast here.'' 

Lady Dorchester looked almost angry. **I don't know 
about skeletons," she said. ^' But I should like to be rude 
enough to say that you're acting like a fool." 

'^ I agree with you, as I have always done, dear lady," an- 
swered Olive, as he held out his hand. 

As she shook hands with him her good nature conquered^ 
and her eyes softened with pity, for she was fond of Olive: a 
great many persons of both sexes were fond of Olive. 

" Stay on," she said. " It my all come right." 

He shook his head. ** It can't come right; I'd better go." 

His portmanteau was repacked, and put in the dog-cart, 
which he had still kept waiting, and he was driven to the sta- 
tion. As he was going to get his ticket, a horseman rode up 
to the station and hurried up the steps and to the booking- 
office, and laid his hand on Olive's shoulder at the moment 
he was asking for his ticket 

Olive turned and saw that it was Lord Olarence. The 
young fellow was hot, but pale, and there was a drawn look 
about his lips. 

** Hold on, Marie," he said. " Don't take your ticket; I 
want to speak to you." 

Olive followed him on to the platform. ^^ What's the mat- 
ter now?" he asked, with some impatience. 

Lord Olarence set his face hard. ^^ Look here, Marie," he 
said. ** You needn't go; I was wrong in speaking to yon as 
I did. I made a mistake." 
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*' What do you mean?'' asked Glive. ** Look sharp; tha 
kain wUI be ap directly.'' 

** Yoa won't eo by this train/' answered Lord Glarenoe. 
•* I've spoken to Lady Blanche 1" 

** Well?" demanded Glive, staring at him. 

Lord Ghtrence stared before him sternly. 
' •* And she refused me!" 

Glive coloured. ** Refused you?" 

*^ Yes. You might just as well have gone on and propoeed 
to her. You're her man, not L You ^o back and ask them 
to send on my things; I'll go by this train." 

Glive hesitated for a moment, then ho said, hoarsely: 

** I can't; you don't know! Oo back, Clarence, and try 
your luck agam." 

Lord Glarence laughed bitterly. '' No i;se," ^e said. 
** She wouldn't have me at any price I Better take the luck 
the gods have sent, Marie. She'll marrv you, though yoa 
don't care a button for her. I know that!" 

Glive shook his head. ''You'll make her happier than I, 
should," he declared. '' For God's sake, don't cempt me I 
Yon talked like a man out there at the hut; you're talking 
like a fool now. I'm going by this train. Good-bye." 

Even then Lord Glarence stretched out a hand to detain 
him; but Glive evaded it, and went for his ticket. The train 
came up, and Lord Glarence followed him to the door as he 

fot in. It was evident that the young fellow was much moved 
y Glive's abnegation. 
** You're doing a foolish thing, Marie," he said. " God 
help us both!" 

** Amen!" responded Glive, cynically. 
Lord Glarence wiped the sweat from his brow. " Women 
are the very devil!" he said. 

'' Ameni" responded Glive again. He shook hands with 
his unsuccessful rival, and the train started, leaving Lord 
^ Glarence gaziug after it in a bewildered fashion. 

Glive had plenty of time to think during the journey, for 

£art of the way it was a slow train. He was very weary, but 
e was conscious of a faint feeling of satisfaction; for a man 
always feels satisfied with himself, however miserable he may 
be, when he has done the right thing. To have married 
Lady Blanche while he was m love — with what passionate 
love! — with Beryl Frayne, would have been a meanness not to 
be described. 

But what lay before him? He was up to his neck in debt; 
xis own estate was encumbert;^ ^-^ the iv}): i^' ^as guite prob. 
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able that the marquis, when he heard that Glive had decided 
not to marry Lady Blanche, woald discontinue his allowance. 
Uis creditors would drop down upon him lii^e vultures. To 
remain in London, England even, was impossible. Where 
should he go, what should he do? 

This question, which haunts most of us through this fitful 
fever which we call life, badgered him all the way up to Lon- 
don, and was still worrying him as he drove to his house in 
St. Jameses. 

*^ Bring me the letters,'' he said to Parsons, as a greeting. 
It was just possible that Beryl had written to him. But the 
letters consisted only of invitations and bills; the latfcer were 
in a glorious majority. He dressed and went down to dine at 
the club. It was nearly empty, but, for a wonder, he found 
Lord Wally. 

Lord Walter Sartoris accounted for his presence in the 
metropolitan desert in laconic but sufficiently graphic fashion. 

" Got no money to go out of town with, dear boy,'' he said 
to Clive. '^ Quite stone-broke, assure you I Sick of the whole 
thing! If I could scrape enough money together, I'd go off 
to Africa, like the other fellow. There's some fun going on 
there, and a man had better be galloping about and fighting 
nigjzers than sweltering in this Gawd-forsaken hole." 

The word Africa stuck to Olive's mind like a burr. He 
left the club, and wandered about the park, with his hands 
thrust in his pockets, and his head bent. A sudden resolu- 
tion, an impulse, which was none the less strong for its spring- 
ing from a harassed brain, got possession of him. Wh^ 
shouldn't he go to Africa? There was no earthly good in his 
remaining in London, or, for that matter, in England. 

In Africa he could at least do something that mi^ht be of 
service to his country; something that would carry him out of 
himself. If there should be any fighting over there, and a 
stray bullet should find him — well, all the better. 

Almost mechanically, he walked towards Dovne House. 
The hall-porter said that the marquis was in, but, ne believed, 
was just going out. 

Glive went up slowly, with the heavy and dragging step, to 
the marquis's sitting-room. The inlaid table was strewn with 
letters of invitation, with cards of race meetings, with bills. 
He glanced at them with a feeling of nausea. At that mo- 
ment he felt a disgust and loathing for the life which his noble 
uncle, the Marquis of Doyne, and he himself led. He went 
to the window, and, leaning against the frame, looked out on 
the hot street- ISurely it would be better to take one's life in 
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one hands, to find some excuse for existence, in a barWisfti 
which wocdd be more healthy and ennobling than this exist- 
ence, amidst an effete civilisation. Better anything tixtai a 
life of vapid pleasure, shadowed by a cload of dans. 

The marquis entered, beautifully dressed and dihannaire. 
The news that his nephew had returned so quickly had filled 
him with raging disappointment, but there was no trace of 
either on his smooth face as, with a smile, he held oat his 
white hand. 

** Back already, Olive?" he said. 

" Yes, I've come back, sir," replied Olive. 

** Birds wild, too many guns, weather bad?" Doyne en- 
quired. 

'' Ko; everything was all right," said the young man; '* but 
I could not stay." 

** BeallyP" returned the marquis, suavely. *^ How restless: 
you are! Did you see Blanche? How is she?" 

** I saw her only for a moment," said Olive. " She was: 
quite well.'* 

Doyne still smiled, but his eyes grew keen as they rested om 
the pale and weary face. 

" Only for a moment? How was that?" 

Olive was silent for a moment; then he said, for it was best 
to tell the truth: 

*^ I went down to ask Blanche to be my wife; but I changed 
mymind." 

His uncle sank into a chair, and looked up at him with a 
smile, but with a sharper keenness in his eyes. 

" You changed your mind? May one ask why?" 

" I couldn't propose to her because I love another woman," 
said Olive, looking straight before him. 

Doyne laughed softly. 

" My dear boy, we nearly always love another woman, we 
Maries especially; but we make good husbands, all the same 
Yoa*ll forget the other woman when you have married 
'Blanche." 

'^ I think not, sir," said Olive; ** that is why I did not pro- 
pose to Blanche." 

The marquis laughed. 

" I am not given to prophesying," he said, " but I do vent- 
ure to prophesy that you will marry her. " 

" You are wrong,'* returned Olive. ** I never shall." 

Doyne sat up, and looked at him steadily. Only a shadow 
of the famous smile remained. 

"* Indeedl" he said. ** May I ask if you intend to marry 
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th« other woman, and — I do not desire to appear inqoisitire 
— who is she, may I ask?" 

** It doesn't matter," said Olive. " She will not marry me." 

The marquis gazed at him, with a tightening of the lips^ 
and a smile which was by no means pleasant. 

" Then what do yon intend to do?^' he asked. " I am the 
least sordid of men, and I loathe the discussion of what the 
lower orders call ways and means, but, as your guardian, I 
feel constrained to remind you that your affairs are somewhat 
entangled, and that the only way of cutting the Oordian knot 
is by a good marriage, such as that with Blanche." 

** I mow," said Olive, wearily. " I have thought it all 
out" 

" Have you, really?" asked the marquis. " I should have 
thought such a mental process would have brought you to 
your senses. What do you intend to do?" 

** I am going to Africa 1" replied Olive. 

** A charming country," sneered Doyne. ** The paradise 
of the Jew financier, the raff and the illicit diamond buyer. 
May one ask under which of these characters you intend to 
voyage?" 

** I shaU join a troop of horse there," said Olive. 

'* OhI" exclaimed the marquis. ^* You'll find it difficult 
to obtain a commission; as a rule, they go to men in the ser- 
vice. You are not in the service." 

** I shall join as a common trooper,^' returned Olive. 
" Many better than I have done sol" 

" I think that is ^uite possible," responded Doyne, cyni- 
cally. ** My dear Olive, if it were not impolite, 1 should like 
to remark that you are a fool. No one but a fool would throw 
up such a future as lies before you. You are heir to the title 
and estates which I so unworthily hold. You can have the 
most beautiful and the wealthiest girl in the world for your 
wife; you elect to throw aside these advantages, and to play 
the raff amongst the scum and outcasts of Europe. Very t 

f;oodI I need not say that, if you adhere to this resolution, ' 
, in the words of the melodrama, have done with you. Go to 
Africa, or the devil, it matters not to me. All I ask you 
is, that, when you have plunged into this idiotic life, you will 
try to remember that you are a member of an old and not un- 
distinguished family, and that you will endeavour to stain its 
annals as little as possible. I have done with you. I reflect, 
with profound regret, that I have just paid into your bankers 
your last allowfl^ce. That it will be your last I need scarcely 
laj. What the devil you will do I do not knowj «q4» to hie 
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frank, I do not very much care. I ehoald be sorrj to harry 
yOQi bat I am going to drive to Bichmoud, and I am already 

Gliye drew himself api Every word the marqaia had at- 
tered in his soft and musical voice had struck home. ** I am 
going, sir/' he said; ** before I go, I want to thank you for 
your kindness, your liberality towards me. Ood knows when 
we shall meet again T' 

Doyne smiled bitterly. 

'' Forgive me, but I have no desire for the acquaintance of 
an African trooper. I have many friends, mostly men of 
honour. I always avoid a fool when I recognise bim.'' 

Clive bit his lip. "Very well, sir,'* he said. "Good- 
byel" 

As he moved towards the door he paused; but his uncle had 
sunk back into his chair, and was passing his scented hand- 
kerchief over his lips. He was looking across the park, as if 
Clive were not present. His face was pale, his lips drawn 
tightly, but there was an expression in his eyes which indicat- 
ed that, so far as Clive was concerned, with him and his fu- 
ture, he, the Marquis of Doyne, had no concern. 

Clive wont back to his rooms with a heavy heart. Ton 
may be np to your neck in sorrow, you may be careless and 
indifferent as to what becomes of you, but you cannot part 
with the man who has stood as father and guardian to you as 
long as you can remember without compunction. 

Be felt very much of an outcast as he left Doyne House. 

One takes the most stupendous journeys nowadays without 
much personal effort. Clive told Parsons to pack the over- 
land trunk with absolute necessaries; he gave that faithful 
servant a year's salary in advance and notice of dismissal. 

** Why can't I come with vou, my lord?" asked Parsons^ 
with a suspicious thickness in bis voice. 

** Going to Africa, Parsons," said Clive. 

" You'll want a man in Africa, my lord," remarked Par- ., 
sons, huskily; but Clive shook his head. 

" I'm going to rough it, Parsons," he said. ** And I 
shouldn't know what to do with you. You look out for a 
quiet little pub. somewhere. 1 know you've saved money. I 
may be back some day, and if I come back, and want you, 
and you are still at liberty, I'll send for yon." 

** No man ever had so good a master," said Parsons in a 
choked voice. 

His ^rief did not interfere with the efficient performance of 
his duties^ and he had the mournful satisfaction of seeing his 
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beloved master off by the mail which left for Africa the next 
morning. 



Oopyrightt 1807, by George Munro*$ 8on», 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Some day some chap who knows all about it will rise up 
and write the history of the British in South Africa; and when 
he does — I mean the real history — ^it will make people sit up 
and howl. At present they don't know anything about it; 
most folks are under the impression that we are out here on a 
kind of perpetual picnic with lobster salad and '89 cham- 
pagne; why, m my last letter from my folks at home, the dear 
old mother said that she hoped that I was enjoying myself I 
Enjoying myself!'* 

The speaker, a stalwart young fellow, with a handsome but 
powder-begrimed face, looked round at his companions with a 
grim smile. They were camping for the night m the ruins of 
what had once — indeed, only a few days before — been a flour- 
ishing farm-house; but the Basutos had broken out into a lit- 
tle rebellion, and had playfully swooped down upon the farm, 
murdered the occupants, and burnt the house. Then the 
South African troopers had come upon them in their tri- 
umph, and had cut it short in the pleasant little way the 
South African trooper has. The flight had gone on until 
darkness had rendered fighting impossible; the Basutos had 
retired, dragging their wounded after them, and leaving their 
dead to be buried by their foes, and the troopers had gone 
back to the ruined farm to snatch a few hours of rest before 
setting off in pursuit of the enemy. 

The interior of the still smoking hut — for it was one of the 
farm out-buildings — would have furnished a very pretty and 
striking picture for a modern Rembrandt. The sarcastic 
speaker was seated on an upturned biscuit box, examining an 
assegai wound which looked ugly in the light of the fire over 
which the evening meal was cooking; round this fire sat or lay 
his companions: most of them were examining old or fresh 
wounds. One young fellow now and again tried to smother 
a groan with a cough. They were all fearfully dirty, their 
faces were so begrimed that it would have been impossible to 
tell the fair from the dark; their uniforms were torn by the 
thorny bush through which they had ridden, and in which 
they had fought for so many terrible but glorious hours. 

But though they were tired and most of them woundedi 
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and all of them hongry, they were by no means gloomy or 
low-spirited. The man who was presiding over the oaliuary 
operations whistled cheerfally as he stirred the pot with a 
peeled stick; one young fellow sang '' Daisy Bell/' that soul- 
melting ballad having just reached South Africa; two men, 
sitting as near the light of the fire as possible, were playing ^ 
£oart6 with a pack of cards from which the King of Dia- * 
monds, the Ace of Spades and the Queen of Hearts were 
missing. 

The group consisted of many types. The majority of them 
were young, very young; most of them were gentlemen; a 
few of them were regular soldiers who had des — , pardon I ex- 
changed for the South African troopers. A great many of 
them bore false names. Curiosity was sternly repressed 
amongst them; no man ever dreamt of being guilty of the 
impertinence of asking his fellow-trooper any questions as to 
his real name and position, because he knew that he would 
only get lies. Each respected the reticence of the rest, feel- 
ing that he had need for a similar respect. The voung fellow 
on the biscuit box was the younger son of a well-known peer 
with a seat in the Cabinet; the cook was a cadet of a noble 
family with which he had quarrelled; the two men plaving 
cards had run for Sandhurst, been ** chucked," and — here 
they were. Nothing in that history which the man on the 
biscuit box had foretold will prove more striking than the fact 
that South Africa was won for the " Widow at Windsor " by 
a set of Englishmen little more than boys in years, and nearly 
all of them of rank and good breeding. 

^* Isn't that mess which you insult us by calling a stew 
nearly ready, Bourke?" enquired one of the men, stifling a 
yawn, and rubbing his short hair impatiently. 

" Don't you worry," retorted Bourke. ** The blessed stuff's 
scarcely hot yet. I hope there'll be enough to go round. Are 
we all here? ' He glanced about him with the anxiety of the 
caterer who is not quite sure of h5s quantity. 

" All but Burton," was the reply. " He's on guard." 

''He ought to be relieved," said a young fellow who was 
the lieutenant. ** He fought like a madman all day, and 
must be about knocked up. Oo and relieve him, Oordon^ 
Wait; you'd better get a bit of supper first." 

" Oh, I'll do; I've got a biscuit," responded Gordon, cheer- 
fully. " You fellows can save me a snack, if there's enough." 
He got up, munching at bis biscuit, saluted the officer, and 
went out as uncomplainingly as it he'd not been fighting for 
Qcven mortal hours* 
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The man on the biscuit box looked after him thoaghtf ally. 

** Yes, Barton foaght like a madman; that's the word for 

it,*' he said. " One of the characters in * Hamlet * remarks 

that all the English are mad; and, upon mj soul, it's about 

the traest thing Shakespeare ever wrote." 

. " Brown's going to lecture," remarked one of the card-play- 

• ers. " Eeserved seats, half-a-crown." 

** Well, it's true," resumed Brown, quite unmoved by the 
friendly sarcasm. '^Just think of the place we're in. A 
couple of Englishmen, only a couple, mind you, come out 
here and stick up a farm in the midst of a wild bush, and sur- 
rounded by natives, like the sand of the sea for multitude. 
Any sane person could come and chaw them up; but these 
two men are Englishmen, and they go to work blandly, like a 
couple of simple children, or trustful idiots, grub up the scrub, 
work all the flesh off their bones in tilling the land, build a 
decent house, and behave as if they were farming in all the 
security of one of the home counties. MeanwhOe, the wily 
native sits around on his haunches and waits. He knows, 
bless him, that the two idiots will send for their wives and 
children, who will bring out all sorts of things which the soul 
of the native loveth; and so he waits; and, of course, the two 
idiots do send for their wives and children, who arrive with 
abundant stores and supplies. Then the native comes down 
in his joy, and has a high old time of it. He murders the 
families with care and despatch, bums the farms, and slopes 
with everything he can carry." 

*^ End of act one," remarked the card-player. 

** Quite so," said Brown. '^ Then we come on the scene. 
Any other nation would have started us here before the farm 
was burnt and mischief done; but we English like arriving 
after the affair is over, so we come in time to bury our coun« 
trymen, the simple farmer, and then start to wallop the nig- 
ger." 

" End of act two," remarked the card-player. " Cut it 
short, Brown; I can't play while you cackle; I've just chucked 
away two points." 

** Act three is a farce," said Brown. " We come up with 
the wily native and his thousands, and we corpse a handred or 
two; the remainder go on their wav, more or less rejoicing, to 
play the same game in another place just out of our reach. 
Over there, at home, they talk, and write in the newspapers, 
about the colonisation of Africa, of ' opening up new fields 
for commerce and enterprise,' of ^Britain's noble sons.' 
Qaite so. But they forgot^ they don't take count of, the 
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many noble sons who get stack in the gizzard and knocked on 
the heady who die of fever rot in this colonisation basiness. I 
tell you that every foot of this place is moistened with English 
blood/' 

'' Oood old phrase!'' said a yonne fellow. ** You onght to 
write an Adelphi drama, old cnap.' 

But Brown was not to be choked ofif. 

*' Just think of the fellows we have lost in this basiness 
alone,'' he began again, and his voice dropped for a moment 
'' Where's Parker, and Johnson, and Wilmington, and the 
rest of them? I knew some of them in the old country; was 
at school with two or three of them. What aboat their moth- 
ers? Most of us have got mothers. It's all very well for the 
newspaper chaps; bat what aboat the old folks at home?" 

'' Go to blazes, yoa old croaker!" exclaimed a yoang fellow, 
with a laugh; but the laugh was unsteady, and his lip quiv- 
ered; he had one leg stretched out straight, and there was a 
yery nasty cat in it 

'^ It's all very well preaching," observed the cook, as he 
ladled out the stew, ** but what s your remedy? what do you 
propose?" 

*^ Who the devil am I, that I should propose?" retorted 
Brown. '' I'm only a common trooper; I'm not the boss that 
runs the show. But, look here! If I were, I'd run it in a 
different way from this. If I wanted to collar a new country 
— for that's what it amounts to— I'd do it in a sensible, busi- 
ness-like way; I'd do it wholesale, not piecemeal." 

** Silence for Brown's proposid!" cried the young fellow 
with the bad leg. 

** Pd land ten thousand troops," said Brown. " I'd say, 
' Oood-morning! we want this place, we mean to have it if 
you want to fight, come on; but it won't be any use; we're 
too many for you. If they foaght, we should lick them right 
away, and things would be settled at once; the country would 
be ours; the natives would be disarmed, and Christianity and 
* civilisation, and all the rest of it could sail in smiling." 

" Yos, that's all very well," remarked the cai-d-player. 
'* You'd employ the regular army; where would the likes of 
us come in?" 

" You don't come in," retorted Brown, " you get out; you 
peter out one by one, and the regulars have to come in after 
all. It's a waste of life. Oh, yes; Tm aware that life isn't 
very valuable to some of us; still, there it is; and the worst 
of us is too good for assegai targets. Look at this chap, Bur 
ton^ who is just coming iu.'* 
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*' How can we look at him till he does come in, you idiotP" 
demanded the card-player, facetiously; but Brown refosed to 
be silenced. 

^* I should like to know where you'd find a better specimen 
of an Englishman than that?" 

*^ Oh, Burton's all right," said the young fellow with the 
bad leg. 

Brown snorted. ** Bight! I should think so. He's the 
best of this bunch; and we ain't a bad lot, take us bye and 
large." 

*^0h, thanks!" drawled the card-player, with exaggerated 
gratitude. 

** He's a man any country would be proud of. He's a bom 
soldier— oh, I know he hasn't been in the service, but he's a 
soldier for all that — nothing comes amiss to him; he'll fight 
all day; he'll starve all night, without a word or a murmur. 
He'll share his rations with a chum, or, for that matter, with 
a stranger. In short," he lowered his voice, '' he's an En- 

flish gentleman. He stands in with the rest of us for so many 
ob a day. He fights like a Trojan; and as sure as I'm si^ 
ting on tnis box, he'll get stuck, or knocked on the head, and 
a good man will be wasted." 

** He's a good man enough," said the young fellow with 
the leg. 
Brown snorted again. 

'* He's just the type I'm preaching about," he said. 

" All right," returned the card-player. " Briug your ser- 
mon to a close, old chap, and pronounce the benediction. 
Burton stands in with the rest of us, and we shall all of us 
get stuck or knocked on the head ultimately, I daresay. Has 
any one got any salt.^ !No? How I do hate stew without 
salt! Have you left some for Burton?" he added, addressing 
the cook. *^ He must be worn out, and as hungry as a rat in 
a church!" 

As he spoke, a tall figure entered the hut. He walked 
slowly, aud with a weariness which he tried to conceal. His 
erect figure was silhouetted by the firelight; his face, like these 
of his comrades^ was begrimed and blackened by powder and 
dust; he was as thin as a greyhound, and the hand which held 
his rifle was browned by the African sun; from a wouM on 
his head, the blood had trickled and set across his face; one 
sleeve was red, aud thickened from an assegai thrust in bis 
a<-ra. He was so thin, so changed, that even the Marquis of 
Doyne would have found it difiicult to recognise in the gatuit 
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a [are, the blood-staiued face, that of his nephew. Lord Clire 
arle. 

He was ^ery tired, rather sick with the loss of blood, with 
the tramp, tramp of his eaard; bat he looked roand and nod* 
ded with a smile. Englishmen are hard to beat, and when 
the worst comes to the worst they always manage a smile* 
The men tamed to him with various greetings, bat with a 
unanimoas welcome. 

'^Come in, Barton!'' said the card-player, facetioosly. 
** Will ^oa take this easy-chair, or would jou like a sofa? 
Dinner is jast served. Permit me to present yoa with the 
mefiu. Soap i la FranQais. Bi^oat of old boots. I think 
it is old boots by the flavour. Wine aqua de pur a ! In plain 
English, what Wilson, here, calls a stew. Gome and sit down 
and enjoy yourself, old man!" 

Olive sank down beside the fire; he had found it cold out- 
side in the darkness. 

Brown got off his biscuit box, and went to him. 

'* Did you ^t hurt to-day. Burton?" he asked. 

** Not at all, thanks,'' answered Glive. 

Brown touched the stiffened sleeve, and looked at the blood- 
stained face significantly; but Glive smiled and shook his 
head. 

" A mere nothing," he said, ^* only a scratch. When do 
we go on?" 

'* You seem ea^er for business," remarked Brown. 

Glive shrugged his shoulders as, with a *' Thanksl" he took 
the tin bowl of stew which the cook handed him. '' We 
ought to get up with those fellows, and settle them once for 
all," he said; * they'll do more mischief, if we don't." 

^* You seem hard to satisfy. Burton!" exclaimed the young 
fellow with the game leg. ^' I should have thought you 
would have had enough to-day." 

Glive smiled. ^' If the light hadn't gone, we should hav« 
settled them once and for all," he said. '* Give them time to 
rallv, and we shall have to begin all over again." 

^^ Just what I said," remarked Brown, with profound sat- 
isfaction. '^ Is there any water?" 

A man produced about half a pint in a tin can. Brown 
took it to Glive. 

** Thought you'd like to wash your face," he said. 

" Thanks; I'd rather drink it," said Olive; and he drank 
it. He tried to eat the stew, but he had gone beyond eating. 
He was tired to death; and presently he drew himself beyond 
the reach of the fierce rays of [he fire, and, with his arm for a 
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piiloWj tried to deep. Bat, for a time, sleep evaded him. 
He thought he was back in thi9 Enchanted Valley, that he 
was so tired that he could not throw a fly, and Beryl was 
laughing at him. He saw her distinctly; she was looking at 
him with a smile in her beautiful eyes, with her soft red lips 
apart, as if mocking, yet pitying, his weariness. 

He set his lips tight, for they seemed to frame the word 
** Beryl '' against his will. One of the men had tossed him a 
blanket, and he drew it over his face and eyes, to shut out, if 
possible, the loyely vision. His head, his arm mth its nasty 
wound, plagued and tormented him; but presently he fell 
asleep. Even in his sleep the vision of Beryl haunted him. 
At one moment he felt her in his arms, and he stretched them 
out with a wistful moan. Brown, to whom sleep came only 
in intervals, walked over and looked at him, shook his head 
and went back to his pillow — ^to wit, the biscuit box. The 
rest of the men were sleeping soundly, the sleep which comes 
from sheer eidiaustion and burnt-out excitement. 

As the dawn began to creep, thief -like, into the sky, there 
came the sound of horsemen, and the troopers' horses neighed 
a welcome. The sound ceased just outside the hut; two fig- 
ures stood silhouetted in the firelight. One was that of a 
middle-sized man, with a young and almost boyish face, 
which, for all its apparent youthf ulness, had the expression of 
a commander. Tne man beside him was young, dark, and 
graceful. The smaller one of the two advanced; and, as he 
entered the hut, the men awoke, as if touched by electricity. 
It was their ^neral, the man who had risen from the status 
of a simple doctor to the position of commander. He looked 
round the hut with a faint smile; then^ as he met the awak- 
ened eyes, he said: 

" Good-evening, boysl" 

His voice was clear and calm, but it had within its register 
a certain something, call it electric if you will, which exer- 
cised an effect upon the hearers difficult to describe. 

All sprang to their feet and saluted. Olive was the last to 
rise; but when he had done so his figure stood erect above the 
others; the Maries were always tall. 

The commander, '' the General,'' as they loved to call 
him, looked round. His comprehensive eye took in the whole 
scene — the blood stains from the numerous wounds, the be- 
grimed faces, the weary forms standing before him. 

" You've done well to-day, men!" he said. " I'm sorry I 
was not with you I The enemy has gone westward. We shall 
have trQ (oUoWi There is % stfktion, a ne^t gf Uncmik out there 
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one by courtesy, and the general saw that it was imperatively 
necessary to call a halt. The horses were placed in charge of 
the natives, and the troopers, dropping from their saddles, 
threw themselves on the ground. UuBert stretched liimselt 
beside Clive; he had carried a cloak strapped to his saddle, 
and, unbuckling it, he flung half of it over his companion's . 
tall figure. Chve was almost too exhausted to thank him^ f 
and in less than two minutes was fast asleep. The dawn was 
breaking when the men were awakened, a cold aud unsatis- 
factory breakfast was served out, the horses were watered aud 
rubbed down, and, in less than half an hour from their rising, 
the troopers were again on the march. The night had been 
cold, and Clive was stiff; there was a dull aching in one or 
two of his various wounds; he was not disposed to conversa- 
tion, but he thanked Hubert for half the cloak. 

*^ Ah, don't speak of iti" said the latter. ** If it had been 
yours instead of mine, you would have shared it with me." 

As Clive could not aeny this, he remained silent. As be- 
fore, the two men rode side by side. They felt strangely 
drawn towards each other; perhaps because they were about 
the same age; perhaps — who knows? — because they were both 
suffering from heart trouble: your disappointed lover is a 
sympathetic animal. 

They made their way through the bush, the men cheerful 
enough, though swearing at intervals; then they opened on to 
the veldt again, and, crossing it, came into a ravine, on either 
side of which rose hills covered with broken rock and stunted 
scrub. 

" Fine cover for the enemy," remarked Clive. " If these 
fellows only took advantage of their opportunities, they could 
wipe us out in a month or two." 

The general rode back to them. ** The scouts tell me that 
the place we are making for is just at the end of this," he 
said. ** If it is really threatened, the enemy should be here- 
abouts. Are you all ready?" 

The count and Clive saluted, and the general rode along the 
file, putting his significant question. 

Wnen they had wound through the ravine for about two 
miles, Clive, whose eyes were like unto the hawk's for keen- 
ness and swiftness, saw a thin streak of smoke rising against 
the blue. 

** That's the settlement," he said to Hubert, nodding in the 
direction of the smoke. 

" Better tell the general," said the other. Clive rode for- 
Wf^rd- The general nodded. 
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"Eightl" he said; and, a moment after, lie added: "And 
there's the enemy!" 

As he spoke, something flashed from the hillside, and one 
of the troopers flung up his arms. 

" They've got rifles,'* remarked the general, gravely. 

An assegai hurtled through the air, and fell in the middle 
of the column, causing two of the horses to shy and rear; sev- 
eral dusky figures incautiously showed themselves above the 
rocks, but leapt with a yell into the air as some of the troop- 
ers picked them off. 

** We've got to fight through this before we reach the set- 
tlement," remarked the general, cheerfully. He glanced over 
his men, and nodded with the air of a ball-steward inviting 
the men to take their partners for the next dance. The 
men neither shouted nor cheered — it wasn't time for that yet 
— but they brightened up and felt for their revolvers and tight- 
ened their reins as they rode forward. 

The ravine began to open; Olive could see a small clearing, 
from which rose the wattled roofs of farm buildings. As if m 
mockery of the spirit of war, the golden grain, sown with 
such perseverance and pluck, with a sanguineness which is the 
birthright of the Briton and the American alone, waved in the 
autumn breeze; but, every now and then, in strange discord- 
ance with its surroundiugs, there shot forth a tongue of flame 
from somewhere behind the golden grain, and a bullet sped 
across the smiling yellow. It was War in the midst of Peace. 

Olive's sharp, keen eyes saw something else beside the wav- 
ing crop, and the spitting flames from the Winchesters; it was 
a woman's skirt fluttering on a line beside one of the houses. 

** There are women there," he said, to Hubert. 

Hubert nodded. '^ Shall we be in tim6, shall we get 
through. Burton?" he asked. "I beg your pardon; Burton 
is your name, I believe?" 

Olive nodded shortly. " Yes; that's my name. What is 
yours?" 

^* I'm called Hubert by my friends. Permit me to claim 
you as one." 

Olive made the reluctant consent of the shy Englishman. 
Englishmen are slow to make friends of strangers; but he had 
grown to like this man, who had made overtures of friendship 
m BO frank and boyish a manner. 

The general rode up and down, and, as he passed the two, 
he said a word. 

" Don't waste your cartridges, we shall want them preeK 
«tl^-" 
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Glive and Hubert saluted, for thej understood. The red 
fight would take place close to the farm. 

While I have been writing — and how long it takes to write 
when such action is in process! — the troopers had been press- 
ing forward. Every now and then a bullet from the foe hid- 
den by the rocks on the hills had wounded or dropped a man i 
from their ranks, and they had replied with more or less I 
effect. But now, as they attained the end of the ravine, a \ 
dusky mass came swirling and swooping from behind a shoul- 
der of the hill, and stood solidly before them. 

*' Thank Ood, they've come into the open!" said Clive; 
'^ if they'd remained up there, they could nave picked us oS 
one by one; but we can meet them now on equal ground!" 

'* Forward, lads!" cried the general. 

The men responded with a shout — it was time now to cheer 
—and bore down upon the savage mass as if they had been 
discharged from a catapult. 

Is there any man alive who can describe such a fightP If 
so, it is only the man who has taken part in it. And how 
much does even he see of it? Little or nothing. He looks 
straight before him; fires and cuts and thrusts in a blind rage 
which runs like molten fire through his overcharged veins. 
There is something before him which he has to beat down, to 
overcome, to kill. He does not think of his own life; all he 
desires is the death, the annihilation of the foe. 

War is utterly unlike the pictures of it which we at home 
pore over in the illustrated papers. In reality, it is nothing like 
those same pictures. It is a struggle for life between twa 
forces who have no regard whatever for the pictorial or the 
picturesque. They fight, and they yell like demons; their 
faces are black with powder and dust and sweat; their 
faces are distorted by passion at which hell itself might stand 
aghast; theirs is a thirst for blood blazing like lurid flames in 
their distended eyes. Every nerve, every sense is concen- 
trated upon one effort — to kill, kill, kill! 

Clive fought that sunlit morning as he always fought— like 
a demon. He was utterly regardless of his own life. Be- 
tween him and that settlement, that lonely spot, with its 
woman's skirt swaying in the breeze, stood a dusky mass 
which he had, somehow or other, to cut through. 

Gradually he fought his way into the midst of the foe. He 
was surrounded on all sides, assegais hurtled over him; he 
could feel the blood running warmly down his arm; it blinded 
one eye as it poured from a wound in his forehead; but with 
tho other be saw clearly enough^ and as he thrust and fired at 
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the dusky forms which swarmed roond him^ that eye sought 
&0W and again the woman's skirt stirring in the breeze. 

Amidst the yells of the Basutos^ the shouts and cheers^ the 
imprecations and the laughter — yes, the laughter — ^for even 
the English at such moments become hysterical— he seemed 
to hear the wail of women's voices. 

Suddenly, with an unexpectedness which amazed him, he 
found himself thrusting and striking at nothing. He had 
forced his way through. He dashed the blood from his eyes 
and looked round; two or three of his fellow- troopers were 
beside him; even as he became conscious of their presence, 
one man gasped, threw up his arms, and fell from the saddle. 

Glive looked round. He and some of his fellows had cut, 
forced, thrust themselves through the serried, dusky ranks; 
but the rest of the troop had not been so fortunate. His 
comprehensive glance, sweeping over the riot of the battle, 
fixed itself on a group to the left. 

A score or more of blacks had surrounded a trooper who, in 
the frenzy of battle, had become cut off from the troop. He 
was still mounted, and was firing and cutting with all the des- 
peration of a man who is fighting for dear life; and his situa- 
tion looked perfectly hopeless. As Clive gazed, he saw that 
it was the companion of his march, the man who had given 
him a drink from his flask, had offered him a cigarette, and 
shared his cloak with him. Glive struck his spurs into his 
horse, and recharged his revolver as he rode forward and rode 
back. 

" Hi! Come backl" yelled the few troopers who had won 
their way through beside him. 

Glive still rode on, and was in the midst of the group be- 
fore he scarcely knew it. 

The foe greeted him with a yell of defiance. They were 
men worth fighting, and they did not ^ve an inch before the 
mad and furious charge which carried him amongst them; 
but presently he forced his way through the yelling demons 
right up to the side of Gount Hubert. 

" Get away!'' he cried to him; for he saw that all Hubert's 
cartridges had gone, and that he was making play with the 
butt-end of his rifle. 

Hubert laughed. " No, I stay where you have cornel" he 
said — gasped, rather. 

Glive fired right and left and struck left and right. A 
devil's strength seemed to possess his wiry, muscular arm. 
Th« foe bent backwards, j!ist as the grain within sight of 
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fchem was bent by the wind; they fell beneath him, man by 
man, and those who were still standing yielded inch by inch. 

** We'll go now!" shouted Ciire, as he saw fresh foes press- 
ing forward. 

^' Come, then!'' cried Hubert; ** 1 will not go without 
youl" 

Glive turned his horse. Blood was streaming from its chest 
and flanks. Hubert swung round at the same moment, and 
the two men were making for their comrades, when an asse- 
gai, flung by a kneeling Basuto, caught Glive full in the 
breast. He swayed in the saddle, gripped it with both hands, 
set his teeth hard, and thrust his spurs into his horse. But 
the assegai had struck too deep, blood was pouring down its 
shaft A darkness, like the darkness of death, spread before 
him, shutting out the foe, the settlement, the woman's skirt. 

He fought in vain against the weakness which assailed him, 
and he swayed to and fro in the saddle like a drunken man. 
But even at that moment he felt, rather than knew, that some 
one had seized his bridle. He tried to smile, but the smile 
wavered on his lips and they fell apart feebly. Then he fell 
forward, and the darkness enveloped him as in a cloud; and, 
as the American humourist remarks *' the subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested him no more.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

A WEEK later the black-robed figure of a woman stood in 
the doorway of the farm-house which the troopers had saved 
from destruction. 

The sun was shining brightly over the wattled roofs and the 
waving corn; an air of peace, contrasting strongly with the 
late din of battle, the cries of wounded men, the imprecations 
of the fighting animals, brooded over the scene; fowls pecked 
and scratched round Sister Ursula's feet, a flight of pigeons 
rose above her head; some children of the small settlement 
shouted merrily in a copse near at hand; and every now and 
then the low of a cow made a music not unpleasant to the ear. 

Sister Ursula looked round her with her patient eyes, and 
stretched out her arm as if she were taking in the restful at- 
mosphere, the soft incense of the peaceful and prosperous sur- 
roundings. As she stood thus, another black-robed figure 
came from one of the outbuildings, and, crossing the court- 
yard, joined her. This other ii^are was slighter than that of 
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Sister Ursala^ and possessed a grace which even the nnn-liko 
garb conld not altogether conceal. The snowy band of linen 
framed a face which any artist — Boughton, for instance — 
woald have delighted to transfer to his canvas. Sister TJrsala^ 
thoagh she saw it daily^ never ceased to admire it; but she 
now only remarked its pallor. 

** Is all going well^ Sister Marie?" she asked. 

Beryl n^ded, and came and stood beside her companiony 
leaning against the door-f rame^ and letting her hands lie loose ^ 
ly clasped before her. 

" Yes, I think so — hope so/' she said. 

** You are looking pale. Have you had a hard night?" 

" Two of the men wei'e in pain, and did not sleep,*' replied 
Beryl; " but they have fallen asleep now. You sent for me?" 

*' Yes,'* said Sister Ursula. " I thought you ou^ht to have 
a little fresh air; you have been shut up there too bng." 

** I must not stay many minutes," answered Beryl. " My 
patients may wake, and I don't like trusting them to Oretchen, 

food though she is. How sweet and peaceful it is out here! 
t's hard to believe that only a week ago the place was like 
hell; I can scarcely realise that there are wounded men lying 
so near us, and that we have buried so many in the little 
clearing there. It is fortunate that we came here just when 
we did; it was a mere chance, was it not?" 

" I don't believe in chance," replied Sister Ursula. " I 
think we should call it by another name — Providence. Do 
you think it was chance, Marie, only chance, that led your 
feet to the Church of St. Andrea, that took me there just when 
you needed me? Is it chance that has brought us out here 
mto these wilds, to arrive at the very moment when we could 
be of some use? What would these poor fellows have done if 
there had been no one here to nurse them?" 

^* There would have been a great many more mounds in the 
little clearing," said Bervl, s^ly, yet gratefully. " How is 
.your patient getting on?'' 

Bister Ursula looked before her with a tender kind of 
gravity. 

" I scarcely know," she said. " He has been lying be- 
tween life and death ever since he was carried in here. The 
wound was a frightful one, and it makes me shudder when I 
think of it, when I dress it; it would have killed most men. 
And it was not the only one." 

'' He has suffered a ^reat deal?" asked Beryl. 

'* Terribly; but he is not in so much pain now; but he's 
^orn out by suffering and weakness. Yet be is so patient. 
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That's the best of nnraing a strong man. He is full of con- 
sideration for me and tries to hide his agonies; sometimes he 
will try and whistle or sing, when I know that he is sufiering 
acutely; and he will very often pretend that he is asleep^ hop- 
ing that I shall be induced to get some rest. He is the most 
interesting patient I have ever had, and it is a melancholy 
pleasure to nurse him." 

''He is an Englishman, I think yon said?'' remarked 
Beirl. 

''Yes; and a gentleman, as most of them were. He says 
his name is Burton, but I think that nearly all the troopers 




BeryL 

They say that, when an actor takes a holiday, he goes to 
see a play; that when a 'bus-driver gets a day off, he spends 
it sitting beside another driver, sometimes on the old, familiar 
route. Beryl had a few minutes' holiday, and she spent them 
in talking and taking an interest in Sister Ursula's patient 

" No,' replied Sister Ursula, " he says nothing. Once or 
twice, in his delirium, he mentioned places and people's 
names. He is a man of rank, I think." 

Beryl asked no question as to the names which the sick man 
has spoken; it was against the rules of the Nursing Sisters to 
repeat what they heard in delirium; indeed, they were taught 
and strictly enjoined to forget everything that escaped their 
patients in their ravings. 

" Do you think he will recover?" asked she. 

" I do not know," said Ursula. " A doctor might tell; I 
cannot. I hope and trust that he will, for I have taken a 
deep interest m him. I cannot help it; there is something 
about him which " — she sought for a word — " gets on one's 
nerves, as you say. It is an English expression, and a very 
graphic one. He has got on my nerves, and when he is 
asleep, or pretending to be, I find myself " — ^her voice dropped 
— " praying for him unconsciously," 

Beryl sighed. " You are so good, Sister Ursula," she re- 
plied in a Tow voice; " you find it easy to prayl" 

Ursula turned her serene and peaceful eyes upon the pale 
and beautiful face beside her. 

" And you, my child?" she said, laying her hand on BeiyPa 
arm. 

Beryl sighed again. " I am not good," she answered. 

•' Sister AlarieP' 
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Beryl shook her head; her lips trembled^ and her brows 
grew straight " I am not good, * she repeated. ** You told 
me, there, in the Sisters' Home, that I shoald forget the past, 
that my work would bring peace of mind and contentment. 
I suppose if I were good, it would have done so; but it hasn't. 
You are content and happy.'* 

*^ Peace will come in time. Sister Marie,'' said Ursnlp, 
gently, pityingly. 

Beryl smiled. *' Death comes in time," she said in her 
^.um. " I must go back." 

She drew round her the cloak which fluttered in the soft 
breeze, and Sister Ursula watohed her affectionately as the 
slim figure crossed the courtyard and disappeared through the 
doorway of the outbuilding, which had been turned into a hos- 

{>ital. Along both sides of the bare room were ranged beds 
ormed of rough planking, upon which were stretched wound- 
ed troopers and Basutos, who, foes in health, but friends in 
sickness, received equal attention from their deroted nurses. 
A double row of eyes turned to greet the sweet face of the sis- 
ter as she passed down the room. The blacks watched her 
silently, but some of the troopers spoke, and one of them said, 
between gasps of pain, ^'Back already! Why the Moses 
couldn't you stop out in the fresh air a little while. Sister 
Marie? We could have got on very well without you for an 
hour or two, and this isn't a fit place for a young lady to coop 
herself up in I" 

Beryl bent over him and smiled. 

" An hour or two! Why, you've managed to wriggle your 
bandage off in these few minutes. Let me put it straight for 
you." 

The man held out his wounded arm grudgmgly but grate- 
fully. 

^^ Don't trouble about the plaguey thing," he said; ** there 
are some here who want you worse than I do." He nodded 
towards the bed beside which Oretchen, the farmer's daugh- 
ter, sat. Beryl crossed over. 

** He's very ill, sister," said Oretehen in a guttural which 
per. " He's worse since you left." 

The man was tossing his head to and fro, his face was ashen, 
his lips writhing, and he was quite unconscious. 

** xou can go now, Gretchen," said Beryl, and she sat down 
beside the b^, and bathed the man's forehead. He fell 
asleep after a time, and she went from bed to bed, adjusting 
a bandage here, giving a drink of cool water there, bringing 
hope and oonaolation to every man she approached. The day 
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grew on; towards evening, as the shadows fell upon (he room. 
Beryl saw that the man whom she had left to Gretchen's care 
was growing worse. Her surgical skill was small compared 
with that of Sister Ursula, and she decided to send for hen 
There were one or two children of the farm clustered silently 
at the door, and she sent one of them for the other sister. 

Sister Ursula came in, and Beryl, with a significant gesttue, 
motioned towards the dying man. Sister Ursula nodded. 

'^I will stay here,'^she said; ''you go oyer to Burton. 
Send Oretchon to me with fresh lint.'* 

Beryl left the hospital and crossed the courtyard, found 
Oretchen, and despatched her with the lint, then went upstairs 
to the room in which Sister Ursula's patient lav. 

It was almost dark by this time, and she had to feel her 
way up the broad, rough-hewn stairs; but a candle was burn- 
ing in the sick-room, and she made her way to the bed. The 
wounded man was lying quite motionless, and Ber]^l, thinking 
that he was asleep, removed the candle, so that its dim and 
flickering light should not fall upon his eyes. She examined, 
with a nurse's eyes, the bowls and bandages on the chest of 
drawers, poured out fresh water, and soaked some lint ready 
for use; then went and sat down beside the bed. The room 
seemed very quiet and cool, compared with the hospital which 
she had left, and she leant back and closed her ejes, but with 
no intention of sleeping, although she was tired enough. 
Heaven knows! 

She never sat thus, never closed her eyes in waking mo- 
ments, without going back to the past. She was back now at 
Trentishoe; she was fishing in the Heddon; there was a laree 
trout just under a bush on the other side of the river, and she 
was trying to cover it with one of her best and most enticing 
files. And Glive was standing beside her and watching her; 
she could hear his subdued laughter, his tenderly-mocking 
voice, saying, ** You'll never get him, Beryl; he's too leary. 
He knows too much about women to trust even Beryl Prayne!'* 

She could hear his voice quite plainly and distinctlv; she 
could see the river as it swirled beneath a boulder; could feel 
tho moorland air fanning her cheek. She knew that it was 
only a mirage of the past; but, unreal as it was, it brought her 
a sad kind of happiness. If one could only spend all one's life 
dreaming of past happiness! 

She closed ner eyes again, and went back to the Enchanted 
Valley. She had not forgotten her patient, and his slightest 
movement would have recalled her from her dream of the 
past to her duties of the present; but he did not move for 
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some time, and she was wandering over Brendon Moor with 
Olive by her side^ when suddenly a voice said: 

" Are you there. Sister Ursula?' ' 

Beryl did not start, but something seemed to go through 
her like the thrust of a knife. She opened her eyes and sat 
upright, and her hands fell to her side, as if they were help- 
less. 

For the voice which had come from the wounded man was 
like that of Glive himself. For a moment her heart was beat^ 
ing, and her breath faUed her, the voice was so fearf uUy like 
hia 

She sat bolt upright, fighting against the delusion. It was 
so easy to explain it.  She h^ been thinking, dreaming, of 
Clive; it was not to be wondered at that the voice — ^a man's — 
which struck athwart her dreams should seem like his. It 
was difficult to speak; for a moment or two— only a moment 
or two — her tongue refused its office; then, reproaching her- 
self for her wild fancy, she said, without turning towards the 
bed: 

"Yes, I am here.'' 

As she spoke, she waited for the man's further speech with 
an anxiety, a fear which made her tremble. She heard him 
turn his i^. 

" You are back soon — or is it soon?'' he asked. " I fancv 
I've been asleep; I'm not sure." 

Beryl's hand stole softly to her heart Was she really 
asleep and dreaming, or was this some terrible hallucination? 
For the voice was the voice of Glive. She tried to drive it, to 
smile it away, with self-scorn for her weakness. She had not 
had any sleep or rest for some days; this was a chimera of an 
overworn brain; she must ^et some sleep to-night, if only for 
an hour or two, or she wodd be unfit for worlE To be unfit 
for work is reckoned a deadly sin by the Nursing Sisters. 

" Yon have been asleep, I hope?" she enquired, in a voice 
■o strained that it was unlike her own. 

The wounded man looked at her; she felt, she did not see 
his eyes upon her. 

"why didn't you stop out?" he asked. "It's a deadly 
shame your sticking in here hour after hour, day after day, in 
this wretched room. It ought not to be allowed. It makes 
me ashamed of myself, and I spend most of my time asking 
myself why the dev — I beg your pardon. Sister Ursula; don't 

{on mind me I — why I can't die and let you get some rest 
t must be cool and pleasant enough outside; I wish jou'd so 
find take a walk, and get some change! I'll promise to Bo 
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ffood, and not disarrange the bandages. Dash it, I oooldnH 
a I tried r 

Beryl's heart beat thickly. Eveir tone of the yoioe wm 
Gliye's. She glanced at the candle, bat she dared not — dared 
not — take it to the bed and look at him. 

** I have had some rest/' she said. 

'* Bat not enoagh/' he retorted. ** Yoa want a week o£E. 
I tell yoa I'm all right If I'm goin^ to get well, I'm going 
to get well; if I'm going to die, what's the sense of yoa wear- 
ing yonrself oat for me? Besides, there are ever so many 
oi£er fellows, aren't there? Why don't yoa go and narae 
them? Though, Ood knows, I don't want to lose yoal" 

'< I'm ^oine to stay with yoa for a time," said BeryL 

Gliye sighed. '* Oh, yery well! Yoa'II do as yoa like, I 
know. There's nothing more obstinate than a narse, not eyen 
a transport mole. Any news of the general?" 

" No," said Beryl; *^ he left with ue main body three days 
ago." 

'' That Italian fellow is all right?" asked Olive. 

** The man whose life yoa sayed?" said BeryL She had 
heard the story of the trooper Barton's heroic rescae of the 
Italian yolanteer, thoagh she had seen neither rescaer nor ree- 
caed. '^ Yes; he has gone with the troop." 

*^ That's all right," declared Olive, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. *^ He was a fine fellow, and foaght like an Englishman. 
That sounds like an impertinence, doesn't it? We English- 
men think that no one can fight like oarselves; that's where 
we make the mistake." He tried to conceal a groan wi^ a 
coagh, and followed it by attempting to whistle '' Wrap me 
in my old Stable Jacket'' 

" xoa are in pain," said BeryL " Oan I do anything?" 

" Not a bit," replied Olive, cbeerf ally, too cheerfully. 

Beryl rose unsteadily, and, with feet that seemed shod with 
lead, went for the bowl of soaking lint 

She approached the bed. * * Tell me which of your wounds — *• 
she began. Then she went and fetched the candle and held 
it above her head. The mockery of a light fell on the wound- 
ed man's face. She nearly dropped the candle; then she re- 
membered what she was and her duty. Her whole frame 
stiffened firmly; but as she looked down at the white, drawn 
face, a mist floated before her eyes. For, if she were not 
dreaming, Olive Marie lay stretched out before her I It seemed 
to her impossible, grotesquely so; but as he opened his eyes, 
which the pain h^ closed, and looked up at her, the truth 
struck her like a physical blow. She shrank back from the 
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bed, and lome of the water spilled from the bowl. Even in 
that moment the woman's instinct of concealment rose within 
her, and she pat the candle behind her so that; while its light 
fell upon his face her own was in dark shadow. 

He pointed to his breast reluctantly. She drew down the 
bed-clothes and opened his night-shirt The broad chest was 
bandaged thickly. With trembling fingers — with fingers that 
trembled with a thrill of love and that maternal tenderness 
(which throbs in the heart of every woman for the man she 
loves — she removed the present bandages and applied the cool 
lint to the terrible wound. She did it skilf ally, with gentle 
firmoess^ though the mistj which sprang from tears now^ 
rolled before her eyes. 

He had sinned against her^ had sought her ruin, had de- 
ceived her as basely as ever a man could do. But he was the 
man she had loved, the man she still loved, and he was lying 
helpless under her hand. All her heart went out towards him, 
though she strove to hold it back. As she adjusted the cool 
and soothing bandage, she told herself that this man was un- 
worthy of her love. But, for all her telling, the love welled 
up in her heart, poured from her ejes, thrilled to the very 
tips of the fingers which touched him gently and even caress- 
ingly. 

Glive looked up at her with pain-dimmed eyes. 

*^ You're awftuly good to a chap. Sister Ursula !'' he said. 
** I've never been much on religion, and I've always laughed 
at the idea of angels; but I can't laugh much now. You see, 
I've had one beside me for the last — how long is it? And 
I'm afraid that all your trouble is going to be wasted; I'm 
afraid I'm goin^ to kick the bucket after all. That's rattier 
hard on you, sister; it's playing it low down, after all the 
trouble you've taken. But I can't help it; I'd live if I could, 
though life seems a poor kind of game when you've seen as 
much of it as I have.'^ 

** You may get better," said Beryl, in a voice still quite un- 
like her own. 

^'Perhaps; but I don't think I shall; and so, sister, I'm 
going to give you more trouble. That's the way we men pay 
a woman who does anything for us. Do you think you shall 
ever go to England?" 

Beryl moistened her lips. *^ 1 may; it is not unlikely," she 
answered; and her voice sounded so strangely in her own ears 
that she did not wonder that he did not recognise it 

** If yoa do," he said, " be sure you go down to PoTon^ 
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Beryl's hand closed on the blanket 

** DeTonshire?'' she breathed. 

'' Yee/' he said. '' Best coonty of the lot DonH yom 
miss it Yoa go there, and yoa^ll thank me for the tifK 
And, when yoa go there, go to a place called Trentishoe. 
lt*s worth a visit There's a hoase there, a little cottage on 
a hill, odled Hill Cote. If yoa're got time, I want you tc 

f;o «ad see some people there call3 'Frayne.' They ai-c 
riends of mine. Sne's a s^irl — " 

A spasm of pain set him quivering from head to foot 
Beryl's grip of tne blanket grew tighter. 

*^I want to tell her—'' He stopped. " My GodI What 
can yon tell her?" he asked himself, as if in despair. Then 
his voice, broken and hoarse, went on again: *^ Tell her I'm 
not the sooandrel she thooffht me— that I never loved any 
woman bat her. She woirt believe yoa— -on year simple 
word, I mean — ^f or becanse I deceived her aboat my name and 
— and my character, she threw me over. Bat jast show her 
thisl" 

He drew a long breath, and one wasted hand plncked f ever- 
ishlv at a bandage. 

'* My coat's hanging np there behind the door. Do yon 
mind getting it?" 

Beryl went and onhooked the coat He tried to raise him- 
self in bed and feel for the pocket, bat sank back exhaasted 
by ttie efiFort ''There's a pocket-book there!" he said. 
*^ Take it oat, will yoa?" 

Beryl took oat the pocket-book and held it oat to him. He 
made a feeble effort to open it, failed, and signed to her. 

** There's a paper in there,'' he said. ** Jost give it to 
her, and tell her — ^tell her anything yon likel'^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

This paper was enclosed in a stained and mach-creased en- 
velope — with an address; it was too dark for her to see what 
it was. She thrast it in the bosom of her robe. She woald 
have gone then, that very moment; bat she coald not leave 
her post; it was her daty to remain an til Sister Ursula re- 
turned to relieve her. She looked down at the drawn face 
with infinite pity, and with infinite love, thoagh i^e tried to 
crash down the latter emotion. 

In all probability, he was dying, and her pity was not mi9- 
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placed; she could forgive him with a clear conBoience; bat 
had he not forfeited all right to her love? 

Glive spoke again after a minute or two> which seemed 
hours to Beryl. 

*^ I take it you've accepted the charge of the paper^ sister; 
that you'll do as I ask you? I don't want you to go to Eng- 
land, to Devonshire, on purpose; but, if you should go to 
England, 1^11 ask you to promise me to go to that place in 
Devonshire, and find out Miss Frayne." 

** I promise,'^ said Beryl, almost inaudibly. 

" Thanks!" he faltered in reply. ** That's the worst of 
being good and self-sacrificing, a man takes advantage of it. 
If you'd been an ordinary nurse, I shouldn't have dreamt of 
asking you; but that black dress of yours, the cross you carry, 
makes one feel that you are a kind of nun or priest; and, at 
such times as these, when a man lies on his back and spends 
hour after hour staring into the face of Death — I've seen him 
sitting there, over there in the corner, with his bony chin in 
his hand, his elbows on his knees, as if he were waiting for 
me, waiting patiently, but surely. I don't think I'm afraid. 
I never had much fear of death, and lately life hasn't been 
much of a game; it never is when you're on the losing side; 
and I sha'n't be very sorry to chuck it upl" 

** You are young yet," said Beryl, and she tried to keep her 
voice steady. 

Glive smiled grimly. ** I'm not much of a patriarch," he 
answered, ^' but I've about drained the cup, and I can assure 
you, sister, that it's not very sweet even when it's at its clear- 
est. But that's not true!" he added, suddenlv. ^* Ood 
knows, I found it sweet enough for a time! It was only a 
short time, it's true, but it was Paradise while it lasted, I 
know I'm boring you, sister; but I've got the impulse on me 
to talk, and — you look so weird and ghostly, so like a priest, 
as you stand there, that I feel like wanting to confess." 

*^ I am not a priest," she said. '* You must not confess to 
me." 

" Why not?" he responded. " By the way, sister, your 
voice sounds as if you had a cold. I'm not surprised if you 
have; you've been about at all hours of the night, in all 
weathers; you must be tired out. I'm like that french king 
— ^an unconscionable time dying. I'm very sorry. If I were 
out of the way you could go and nurse the other poor devils. 
The other sister must find her hands full. What is she like; 
fis jzood and gentle as you. Sister Ursula?" 

Seryl remained silent. He, tooj yj&B silent for a minute or 
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so; then, as the pain seized him again, he tried to whistle, to 
stifle the groan that rose to his lips. When the pain had 
abated, he went on: 

** It I were goine to confess, I wonder where I shoald begin. 
A man's life is such a mixtnre of folly and sin, and it's (UfB- 
cnlt to tell where the folly ends and the sin begins. And I 
come of a bad lot — I don't urge that as an excuse — bat there 
it is; and what's bred in the bone comes out in the flesh, I 
suppose. I lost my mother when I was a youngster — when a 
boy loses his mother, he loses his anchor, and he drifts; in 
nine cases out of ten, he drifts to the devil. I did. I drifted 
in pleasant company. My nearest relative, Lord Doyne — *' 
he stopped for a moment, and bit his lip. 

** I*ve let out more than I intended,'^ he said, ** but I may 
as well make a clean breast of it My uncle is the Marquis of 
Doyne. I am Lord Glive Marie. Vour lips will be sealed, I 
know, and you won't split on me?" 

Beryl winced. ** Do not say any morel" she faltered. 
** I am not a priest It is not right — " 

** Oh, let me talk!" he said. '^ I've been silent so long; 
I've bottled it up for so many months. I've a kind of feeling 
that I shall go off the hooks more comfortably if I open my 
heart to some one; and to whom shoald I open it but to the 
woman who has nursed me so devotedly — like a sister, a 
mother?" 

Beryl tried to tell him that she had not nursed him, that it 
was Sister Ursula, but the words failed her, and Clive went on: 

** I led the life most men in my position lead; that is to 
sav, I lived for the moment, and the pleasure the moment 
afforded. I was about as useless an animal as you'd find in 
zo51ogy. I lived so fast that I had to call in a doctor. He 
was a friend of my mother's; he was fond of her before she 
married. He dealt with me like an honest man, and he told 
me to cut London and ^o into the country; he went so far as 
to indicate the nlace. He sent me to Trentishoe, in Devon- 
shire. It's a God-forsaken place, but it's lovely beyond de- 
scription — and so I won't try to describe it" 

Beryl sank into. the chair beside the bed. Her heart was 
beating fast and painfully. What was he going to say? 

'' The first nieht I arrived there I resolved to get out of it 
as soon as possible. But I didn't; because I met a girl there. 
It's always a girl, you know." *^- 

Beryl's hand went to her lips to check the sigh which rose 
from her heart 

** She WW the loveliest, the sweetest — but I don't want to 
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bore yoa more than I can help^ sister/' he broke off. ^* Let 
it Bomoe that she became the one woman in the world for me, 
and that I loved her — well, yon may gaess how mach I loved 
her when I tell you that no other woman— and I have met 
many pretty women since and before — ^has ever been able to 
stir my heart an inch. She was as innocent and as pare as 
one 01 the wayside flowers which smiled upon her as she 
passed. I was a coward — ^a cur, if you like — and 1 concealed 
my rank and my past I won her love on false pretences. I 
pretended to be poor, everything that I was not How does 
that strike you, sister?'^ 
Beryl maae no reply. 

** This cut on my arm is burning like mad," he said; '* if 
it isn't troubling you too much — " 

She rose and unwound the bandage, and replaced it with a 
cool and fresh one. She adjusted it with a gentleness gained 
by experience, with a tenderness springing from her great 
love. He looked up at her gratefully and sighed his thanks, 
and she resumed her seat beside the bed. 

*^ I hid my rank, and, worse than all, my evil reoutation. 
1 let her think me all that was good and honest She knew 
nothing of the world; if she had, if she had known that the 
man who wooed her was — well, what [ was — she had strength 
of mind and character to send me away, to cast me from her. 
And she would have been quite right I was no more worthy 
of her than I am of a star in heaven. But I loved her, and I 
know that she loved me. The devil helps his own, they say, 
and he helped me. I had to go to London. By a strange 
fluke she came to London also; I met her there. I arranged 
a clandestine marriage. Yon must know that I was, so to 
speak, in the hands of my uncle, the marquis. He made me 
fin allowance; I depended upon it, because I was up to my 
oars in debt I wanted her to marry me secretly. '' 

y Beryl rose unsteadily and went to the chest of drawers. 
There was a glass of water upon it, and she moistened her 
lips. Then she returned to her seat in the shadow, and Glive 
went on. 

** I had hard work to persuade her to consent to a secret 
marriage, but, eventually, I succeeded. I made all the ar* 
rangements. I planned everything like a hero in a melo- 
drama, and then, like the heroine, she failed me. By some 
means — ^God knows how! — she discovered who I was; was told 
— Gk>d knows by whom I — ^my past histonr, and, at the last 
boor, the last moment, she drew back, and threw me over." 
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Berrl leant back, white and trembling. 

*^ She was quite right, of coarse/' said Cliye. ** No para, 
white-minded girl would consent to marry a man of my repu- 
tation. She drew back in time; she went back to her father, 
and, I'ye no doubt, thanks her stars for her escape.'' 

Beryl's eyes were closed, and her hands were duiched 
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** She was auite right," repeated Cliye. ** Mind, I don't 
blame her in the least I was not worthy of her. I was not 
good enough for her. Most men^most men of my set, at 
any rate — would haye laughed, and got oyer the business; but 
I could not You see, I Toyed her. 1 don't suppose, sister, 
you quite realise what this meant to me. You don't know 
what loye means. How should you? To you, life is one un- 
ending sacrifice; you thrust away all earthly feeling. But to 
me it meant — well, death in liie. I tell you " — ^he raised 
himself on his elbow, and stared at her feyerishly through the 
darkness-*'* it meant — madness. I tell you that I had neyer 
loyed any women as I loyed her. She was the breath of my 
life, the neart of my heart, and soul of my souL When I had 
lost her I lost all that makes life worth Hying. If I had mar- 
ried her, I should, under Proyidence — that's a good phrase, 
sisterl — ^haye been a cood man. But haying lost her, I waa 
just a waif blown by tne wind. I was tempted to go back to 
the old ways; but my loye for her, her loye for me, perhaps, 
foueht against it 1 hated the old world of sin and folly; I 
loatned ue impure past which had diyided us. I thought I 
would be^in a new life, and I came out here to haye it I 
was selfish still, for my hope was that in a life of action and 
danger I might forget her. I'ye had enough action, and I'ye 
had enough danger; but I can't forget her. She is the one 
woman in the world for me, and now, when I am dying, my 
thoughts tend towards her. I see her walking beside me 
across the moor, by the babbling stream, and I long for her 
as I longed for her when she was really by my side. There's 
jiy story. Sister Ursula; not an uncommon one, I think; but 
there it is, and I want you to tell her, this Boryl Frayne, when 

Jou see her, when you go to Eugland and to Deyonshire, tell 
er that, lying here, mortally wounded, I thought of her as 
the one woman I loyed with all my heart and soul." 
Beryl rose, trembling in eyery limb. 
** This is your confession P" she said. ** Haye you no more 
to say? Begard me as a priest, as one who can ease your tort- 
ured conscience. Haye you no other sin to confess — no other 
nn against my sisters— against a woman?" 
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Olire looked at her with a faint sarprise on his pale, dis- 
torted face. 

** No/' he said, ** I can think of no other." 

Beryl moistened her dry lips. ** Is there no other woman 
you have wronged?" she asked. 

Olive f rownS, and bit his lips. 

^^ I don't know what yoa mean/' he said. *^ There is no 
other woman. I may have been foolish, but — there is no 
j other woman." 

Beryl bent over him. ** Think!" she said in a voice 
broken by angaish. " Have you wronged no one but this girl 
— what is it you call her? — ^Beryl Prayne?" 

*' No one," said Clive. ** My sin is against her, and against 
' her alone. Why do you ask me?" 

Beryl was silent for a moment. ** Think again," she per- 
sisted. ** You have called it your confession. If I were a 
priest, and could she you absolution, you would tell me all?" 

** Yes; I would tell you all," he said, faintly, for the pain 
was coming on again, and rendered speech difficult. *^ I 
know — of nothing — else." 

Beryl bent over him, her tears falling fast, for she wept not 
only for him, but for the illusions of her lost and ruined love. 

** Think! Bemember! Have you not ruined another life 
than hers?" 

CUve lifted his brows. " No," he sidd. " The only wrong 
I did was to that pure-minded girl, in that Ood-f orsaken place, 
Trentishoe. If I had anything else on my conscience, Id tell 
you. It's likely I'm a dying man. Sister Ursula, and I know 
that this is no time for reserve or concealment Here's my 
story, and you've got the whole of it" 

Bieryl stood over him. She saw the sweat of pain and ex- 
haustion standing on his brow. 

" Try to remember," she repeated once more. " You may 
jbe dying; you may be going to face your Maker. Was there 
'no other woman whom you wronged as you tried to wrong 
this — this girl. Beryl Frayne?" 

He look^ up at her intensely, his brows knit, his lips tense. 

* ' By Heaven ! No !" he said. 

There was a silence. Before Beryl's eyes rose the scene in 
the room in the house at St James's; she saw the shabby fig- 
ure of the girl who had come to beg help from the man who 
had desert^ her; she saw the pale face with its hollows and 
lines; heard the sorrowful voice. Had she dreamt it all? 
No; for there was the portrait in the locket, the portrait which 
ihe had recognised as that of the wretched girl who laid 
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her rain at Glive Marie's door. How coald she doabt the o\i 
denoe of her own senaee? What motive coald the girl have 
had in coming to the room, in tellii^ her story to Jferyl, bafe 
the desire to obtain assistance from Glive, to obtain it thioagh 
her, BerylP 

And yet Clire, trembling on the brink of the grave, (Nssared 
her that he had wronged no other woman! Sne felt bewil- 
dered. She longed to believe him; it was almost impossible 
to doabt him; and yet memory rose between her ana belief, 
and woald not let her accept his assertion* 

** Don't voa believe me?" he asked, breaking the silence 
with sometninR like weary impatience in his voice. ** Per- 
haps yoa and 1 are palling in opposite directions, sister, and 
may mean totally different things. Yoa, in joar ignorance 
of the world, and the things that are done in it, may call the 
follies which men in my position are too apt to commit by a 
more serioas name than the rest of the world woald give them. 
How dioald yoa, who have spent year life shut ap in a hos- 

Sital or a Bisters' Home, know anything of degrees in sin? 
'o yoa the faaits a man pUes np day by dav and thinks noth- 
ing of, woald seem as black as Ereoas. if I were to make a 
fail confession of them, I shoald have to tax my memory, and 
I shoald sarprise yoa. I'll try, if yoa like. Sit down. I 
can't see year eyes, bat they seem to rest on me like those of 
an accusing angel!" 

Beryl sank into the chair, and drew behind the rongh car- 
tains which had been nailed np to shat off the draught. She 
hid her face in her hands, and almost held her breath as she 
listened. 

'' That's better," he said. '* I feel ashamed enough, but I 
shoald feel more if year eyes were resting on me. I've led a 
nseless life. I've been a spendthrift, have run through a pile 
of money; my mother left me a good estate, and there's only 
one man — Fleming, my agent — who could tell what's gone 
with it. I drank a little, and gambled a great deal; I was in 
a gaming and drinking set I spent half my day in bed, and 
most of the night at the green table or behind the scenes of 
some music-hall or theatre. You don't find the best com- 
pany there, and I daresay I was as bad as the rest. It was 
fleasant while it lasted; but not always pleasant, though, for 
remember feeling awfully bored and sick of it at times. 
Then I kept horses, and did a bit of racing; but I ran my 
horses straight, and I meant them to win all the time, whether 
I'd backed them or not*-tlus must be QreeJc to your sieiter j 
dp you understand P" 
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Beryl made a gesture of assent 

'* In short/' he went on, '^ Pve been a aseless fool in a set 
of bols; bat, on my soal, I don't remember doing anything 
dishoQonrable — what we men call dishonourable— until I oon* 
cealed my rank and position from Beryl — that's the girl I told 
you of. Don't you oelieve me?" he asked, with an earnest- 
ness and a touch of dignity which went straight to Beryl's 
heart ** Why don't you speak?" 

How coald she speak, with the remembrance of that pallid 
girl, of her broken-hearted story? 

He sighed. "You're hard to satisfy, sister," he said. 
** Wait You asked me about other women? Well, look here; 
I've been a fool and a spendthrift; I'ye wasted my substanoe 
on — ; but no woman can stand beside my grave and say, 
* There lies the man who wrought my ruin.' " 

His Yoice was low, bat almost solemn in its earnestness. 

Beryl rose, trembling in every limb. She was almost con- 
vincea against the evidence of her senses. She stretched out 
her hand, and laid it on his borning forehead. She could not 
speak, but the touch of her hand in some way conveyed pity 
and — ^forgiveness. 

Olive drew a lone breath. " Thanksl" he said. " That's 
eased my mind, if I'm going to die, I feel somehow that I 
shall die in peace. When you see Beryl Frayne, you will tell 
her all that has passed between us. Tell her that as I was 
lyinff here I thought of her as I've thought of her ever since I 
lost ner; as one who was far too good for me, as one whom I 
had no right to love, or try to make my own. She did right 
to throw me over — thoagh, God knows, if she had stuck to 
me, I would have lived a very different life, and tried to re- 
deem the past But that's all over, and it's a poor business 
crying over might-have-beens." 

The tears were blinding Beryl, and the wan face beneath 
her faded from her sight 

** While I've been lying here I've been trying to think if 
there was anything I can leave her. I know her father was 
poor, and I shoald have liked to have left her something — all 
I'd got, in fact Bat I haven't anything to leave. And I 
don't suppose she woald have accepted a penny from me. A 

food man might send her his blessmg, but I'm quite sure my 
lessing woaldn't benefit anybody. So I can only send her 
my love; and I do that Tell her — ah, well, what's the usel" 
" Give me your message," said Beryl. ** I will take it to 
her." Her aching heart was thirsting for iti 
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'' Tell her I loved her as well as a better man ooold lo; 
that I ask her to forgive me. Do you think she will?" 

*' She has forgiven you long ago/' answered Beryl, alAort 
inaudiblv. 

Olive looked up at her. ** You said that very swe^cly, sis- 
ter/' he said, ** and I believe you're right You said it as if 
you knew her; and I don't think she'll ^o back on vou. It's 
very dark; I feel as if I could sleep; 1 feel easier lor having 
told you. There's something in confession, after all. Now 
you ffo out and get some fresh air. But put some water near 
me, for I get fearfully thirsty." 

Beryl drew a packing-case to the bedside, and placed a glass 
of water on it, then drew back behind the curtain. Present- 
ly she knew by his regular breathing that he had fallen 
asleep. She rose and bent over him. One arm, fearfully 
thin and closely bandaged, was stretched across the pillow; 
her hand stole towards it, and touched it caressingly; she bent 
lower, and her lips rested on his. 

He stirred, and a faint smile passed across his face. 

*• Beryl 1" he murmured. 

She had scarcely time to draw back before the door opened, 
and Sister Ursula entered. 

** Well — " she began; but Beryl held up her hand warning- 
ly. Sister Ursula went to the bed. 

** Asleep!" she whispered, with surprise and satisfaction, 
'* and sound asleep! This is the first time — What have you 
given him, done to him?" 

" Nothing/' said Beryl. 

** There would be hope for him if he could sleep," observed 
Sister Ursula. 

" Hope?" echoed Beryl, her heart beating fast. 

Sister Ursula nodded. '^ Yes; he is so strong. I\e seen 
worse cases than this. The trouble has been that he hasn't 
cared about getting well. I never knew a man so indifferent; 
and when a man's indifferent it's hard work to pull him 
thtough. How pale and tired you look! You'd oetter go 
into the air before you go back to the ward. That poor fel- 
low is dead, I'm sorry to say; but all the rest are doing well." 

Beryl lingered. " You think he may recover?" she asked, 
tremulously. 

" It is just possible," replied Sister Ursula. " I hope he 
may. As I have said, the man has got on my nerves. I don't 
suppose you quite understand what I mean; you've only seen 
him for a short time, and don't know the effect he has upon 
you," 
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Beryl's lips moved , and her head drooped. 

** Go now^^' said Sister Ursula in a voice of gentle com- 
mand. 

Beryl obeyed her snperior, and turned to leave the room; 
but, as she reached the door^ she looked back longingly at the 
sleeping man. 

Sne went out into the courtyard; a young moon was rising 
above the belt of trees; there was infinite peace in the beauti- 
ful scene, but a storm was raging in her heart. She wanted 
to believe Olive's assertion, she felt that she mvst believe him, 
and yet — and yet! Before her rose the scene in St. James's, 
Patsy Pryde*s worn face; she heard her broken-hearted voice. 
Beryl felt as if she were walking on the edge of a cliS on 
some dark night, helpless and confused, and unable to dis- 
cern the path. She paced to and fro, her heart rent with love 
and doubt. * But even if it were true, if she had wronged him, 
what hope was there for her? Even if he were innocent, the 
story of her mother's past rose as a barrier between them. 
Her head ached with the intensity of the strain. The fact of 
Olive's nearness, the fact that he loved her still, had loved her 
all through, filled her one moment with a joy beyond words; 
the next she was plunged into misery by the reflection that 
they were divided forever. 

She went back to the ward, and set about her work. She 
tried to forget herself, to forget Olive; but her love for him 
revealed itseU in the added tenderness of her tone, the gentle- 
ness of her touch as she ministered to and comforted the sick 
and wounded men. To them she seemed that night more like 
an angel than ever. 

The night passed; a little after dawn she heard a horse, 
man ride into the courtyard. She did not pay much atten- 
tion, for messengers from the head-quarters of the troops ar- 
rived frequently; but a little later. Sister Ursula came into 
the ward with a despatch in her hand. 

** We leave here at once," she said. " There has been a 
battle on the hills about twenty miles away, and the general 
has sent for us. Some other nurses are coming out from 
Pietermaritzbnrg to take our place. They should arrive pres- 
ently, and directly they come we must go." 

** And leave — him — I mean, these!" faltered Beryl. 

Sister Ursula shrugged her shoulders. " Why, yes; we 
must obey orders, of course. But I'm sorry. I should like 
to have seen my patient through, either one way or the other. 
You'll be ready when 1 come for you?" 

Beryl made a motion of assent^ and Sister Ursula glided 
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quiokly from the ward. No jpen can describe the longii^ 
which poflsesaed Beryl to see Clive again; but she had learnt 
one thing daring her novitiate as a nurse — implicit obedience. 
So she stifled the loneing, and remained at her post ontU Sis- 
ter Ursula came for ner. 

** We start now," she said, briskly. 

" How — ^how is — ^your patient?" asked BeryL 

'' Better — that is, I think. He woke this morning, after & 
long sleep, and he seemed more at ease in body and mind, 
especially the latter." 

Beryl drew a lone breath; and a prayer for his reooyeiy roye 
mutely from her adiing heart 
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OHAPTEE XL. 

The bullock-wanon, with its shouting attendants, drew up 
in the courtyard. Iforyl said ** good-bye " to the men. Some 
of Uiem pressed her hand, and tried to express their gratitude; 
but the majority could only gaze up at ner in silence. One 
man tried to say> ** Ood bless jrou, sister!" but broke down at 
the second word, and turned ms face away helplessly. 

As she got into the waggon Beryl gazed at the window of the 
room in which Olive lay, and her lips moved and her hands 
shook as thev clasped each other tightly in her lap. 

** You look awfully illl" remarked Sister TTrscua. 

Beryl forced a smile. *^ I am quite well," she said; then 
her head dropped in her hands, ana she cried quietly. Sister 
Ursula looked before her moodily. 

''It's wonderful how fond one gets of the people one 
nurses," she said in a low voice. 

'* Yesl" faltered poor BeryL 

With guttural cries and much smacking of whips, the 
waggon was started, and left the settlement; but while the thin 
streak of smoke was discernible against the bright blue of the 
sky, Bervl's eyes were fixed upon it. She was going she knew 
not whither; but she was leaving her heart behind in the room 
in which Olive lay battling with death. 

After some days of weary travelling, they reached the scene 
of another battle, and the sisters' work began again. Beryl 
did her share of it, and more than her share of it, as devoted- 
ly as heretofore; but a subtle change had come over her; she 
was restless and preoccupied; she could not sleep at night, 
when she was free to sleep. Though she was as tender and 
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patient with the wounded men under her charge as ever a 
woman could be^ she was sometimes impatient and fretfdl 
when oS duty. 

The key to her present state of mind was very obvious; she 
was haonted by a doubt of ChVe's guilt And yet how could 
she doubt? she asked herself. Had she not seen the ml 
whom Glive had ruined, had she not heard her story from her 
own lips? Then, a^ain, she longed for news of Gliye. It was 
all very well to telllierself that she ought not to care whether 
he was alive or dead, but she did care, very much; her heart 
was eaten up by anxiety as to his fate. 

No news reached her; there was no communication with 
Karriqua; the tide of battle was flowing farther and farther 
from the spot where she had left the man she loved lying 
'twixt life and death; but his face was always before her; every 
time one of her wounded men spoke she heard Olive's weak 
and broken voice behind his. 

Of course. Sister Ursula noticed the change in her compan- 
ion, and one day she said to her: 

** You will have to go back to Italy, or somewhere, sister. 
Tou have overworked yourself.*' 

** No, I have not!" said Beryl, almost curtly. Her face 
was fiudied, and her hands moved restlessly. 

Sister Ursula said nothing, and went out. She had had a 
great deal of experience, had seen similar cases, and knew the 
signs when she met them. 

About a week afterwards, a messenger brought a letter to 
Sister Ursula. It was from headquarters, requestiuR that one 
of the sisters should accompany a batch of men who had re- 
covered sufficiently to be sent to England. All her life she 
had wanted to go to England — to see the Tower of London. 
Why the Tower of London should spring up in the mind of 
eveiT foreigner as the most interesting place in London it 
I would be difficult to explain. Most Londoners have never set 
eyes on it, and, it is to be feared, have no wish to do so. Sis- 
ter Ursula sat with the letter in her lap, looking straight be- 
fore her for a few minutes, during which she had decided upon 
an act of self-denial; to deny one's self a pleasure or a gratifi- 
cation for the sake of another, especiallyanother sister, comes 
more or less easy to one of her order. With the letter in her 
pocket, she went straight to Beryl. She found her leaning 
against a tree, looking at nothing very hard. 

'' I have news for you. Sister Marie," said she. *^ You 
leave here to-morrow for the coast. You are to go with 9QVM 
of the wounded men to England." 
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Beryl started , and the blood r ashed to her laoe, then left it 
pale again. ** I don't want to ro/' she said. ** Why do you 
not ff^ Yon wanted to see England; here is an opportunity. " 

'^ We do not always do what we want, or go where we 
want/' replied Sister Ursula, quietly. ** You are appointed 
to this task.'' 

Beryl remembered her vow of obedience, and made a gesi- 
ixre of assent. Sister Ursula laid her hand upon Beryl's arm. 

** Marie, Providence knows what we want better than we 
da Get your things ready.'' 

The parting between the two was characteristic of both. 
Sister Ursula was pale, but perfectly calm and solf-restnuned. 
Ber;^l tried to imitate her composure, but she failed igno- 
miniouslv; her colour came and went, the tears rose to her 
eves, ana presently overflowed, and her arm stole round the 
elder woman's neck, and her face was hid upon her bosom. 

** It is hard to leave you,'^ she said, with a <iuick sob. 
** All my life it has been nothing but parting with those I 
loved!" 

Sister Ursula's thin lips twitohed; she had grown very fond 
of the young drl. It was wonderful how many persons grew 
fond of Beryl Frayne. 

*^ We are all drifting to the land where there are no part- 
ings, my dear I" she said. She had learnt the ^*my dear" 
from Beryl herself; but it was the first time she had used it; 
and there were tears in her own eyes as she disengaged Beryl's 
olinsing arm. 

Tne voyage home restored the colour to Beryl's face, if it 
did not bring back the peace to her heart. She had plenty of 
work to do, for the journey tried the sick men — her patients. 
Notwithstanding her nun-like garb, she was treated like a 
very important person on board the liner. One night, when 
they were half-way across, she was induced to sing in the 
saloon — the captain had heard her singing to hor men — and 
her voice, in conjunction with her beautiful face, and sweet, 
subdued manner, won the hearts of all; the men were quite 
ready to fall in love with her; the women — there were a num- 
ber of ladies on board — wanted to pet her; and all thought 
that it was very hard she should have to nurse the sick troop- 
ers, and they would have wooed her to the saloon; but Beryl 
remained true to her trust, and returned to her patients. 

They were more than grateful to her, and when the vessel 
reached Endand they gathered round her in a vain endeavour 
to express their love and gratitude. 

One of the Nursing Sistors from the London branch was 
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waiting to receive her, and carried her off to the Home. They 
made a great deal of her, and for a week or two they would 
not permit her to do any work. Beryl took a walk occasion* 
ally, and found it difficult to realise that she was indeed in 
England, in London ; for the Home was in a crowded part ol 
the great city, and far away from St. James's, and the only 
part of London she knew. She walked about the streets, and 
thought of Clive and her past life, and won iered whether he 
was dead or alive. 

One morning, the Sister Superior came into the common 
living-room. 

** Does any one know Italian?^' she asked. 

There was a silence, but several of the sisters looked hard 
at Bervl. She rose, and said : 

"I do.'' 

" You will go to the Grand Hot^I at Charing Cross," said 
the Superior. '' There's an Italian lady lying ill there. Gk> 
at once, please." 

Beryl packed her small bag, and, arriving at the Grand; 
handed her letter to the clerk. 

" No. 249," he said. 

Beryl went up the lift. A maid opened the door of the 
suite of rooms. ** Oh, you're the nurse I" she said. ^^ This 
way, please 1" 

She led Beryl to the bedroom, and the latter approached 
the bed, and looked down at the patient. Then sne started, 
back with surprise and consternation. She had been sent to 
nurse the Princess Garasca. 

" The lady has been very ill," said the maid, " but she's 
better now. The doctor's left her, but he'll be back a^ain 
ihiB afternoon. If you ring the electric bell, I'll come directly." 

Beryl sat down beside the bed, her heart beating fast. The 
princess was asleep, and she slept for over an hour after 
Beryl's entrance; as she stirred. Beryl rose and stood before 
her. The princess looked up, started, and uttered an exdama- 
tion. 

"Beryl! It is you 1" 

" Yes," said Berjrl, with difficulty. " I am so glad. Are 
you very ill? Oh, it does not seem real!" 

The little princess smiled. " It is the hand of Providence," 
she said. ''1 have always felt that I had not lost yon for- 
ever. When I received that note which you wrote me, say- 
ing you had joined the Nursing Sisters, I felt that we should 
meet a^ain. I went to the Home, but you had gone; ^one 
fxhere I could not follow. You are pale and thin, my mild. 
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but j oBt the same dear giii we all loved. Yoa shall tell me 
the story of yoar wanderings presently; I am dying to hear 
It Ah, Beryl, have you acted wisely?" 

Beryl bent over her. ** I— I think so, dear prinoess,'' she 
said. ** Ton do not know all I But I do not thmk yon ought 
to talk.'' 

** Perhaps not/' responded the princess, shrewdly, *' but it 
won't do me any harm to listen. I've been very ill, but I'm 
a great deal better, and I shall soon be ouite well, now that 
you've come to nurse me. You shall tell me what has hap- 
pened since we parted." 

Beryl gave her an account of the life and the work in Afri- 
oa, and uie princess held Beryl's hand during the relation. 

''My poor child I" she said, slowly sinking her head. 
'' You have behaved like an angel, a saint, and it has all been 
yerv well; but it is past now." 

'' Past, princess! echoed Beryl, with surprise. 

Pauline nodded shrewdly. " Yes^ you hiftve behaved just 
like an impulsive, warm-hearted girl would do. But you 
were wrong." 

" Wrongl" 

Beryl spoke the word strongly, but already she began to 
have misgivings. 

** Yes, dear," said the princess. '* I do not know the 
whole reason for your flight, but, from the few words which 
my poor brother spoke before he died, and from things which 
I have learnt since, I can understand why he should have 
given you Pelagic. He did it by way of atonement, repara- 
tion. Bervl, had you any right to refuse that atonement, that 
reparation? You, a woman, a girl, set yourself above the 
Highest. There is mercy in Heaven; you refused to grant it 
Was that right, just, merciful? Garasca may have sinned 
against you and yours; he triedj^poor fellow, to repair the in- 
jury, the wrong he wrought Were you right in robbing hins 
of the consolation which nis penitence merited?" 

Beryl had never looked at the problem from this point of 
view. It staggered her. She gazed at the princess with 
doubt, irresolution in her beautiful eyes. 

" Don't vou see, dear?" asked Pauline, very gently, very 
tenderly. Do not you think that the person he had wronged 
— we will speak no names — would have accepted his attempt 
at reparation? Do you think she would have oeen as hard^ as 
merciless, as yon are?" 

Beryl sank into the chair beside the bed, then suddenly she 
fell on her knees and hid her face on the coverlet The prin- 
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0688 laid her hand upon the band of linen which framed Beryl's 
face. 

"Yon see, my dear," she said, in Italian, "you were 
wrong. You should have taken what he gave. She he 
wronged would have done so, would she not?" 

Beryl rose, her hand outstretched. " I have been wrong," 
she said. " I will do whatever you wish!" 

The Princess Garasca smiled. 

" Go, then, and take off that hideous dress," she said. 
*^ You will find some of your dresses in one of my trunks. 
Take what Garasca and Providence, guiding him, have given 
you. I have waited for this day, for something told me that 
you would come to me, or I should find you. Don't let me 
wait any longer. I want to see the Beryl I knew and loved, 
not a mere nurse in a black robe. Qo, my child!" 

Beryl found some of her clothes amongst the princess's be- 
longings, and put them on. Pauline grated her return with 
a smile of loving approbation and gratitude. 

" That is better,'* she said. "Now you will go down to 
the hall, and write ^ The Princess Pelagic ' under my name; 
and when I am quite recovered — and I shall recover very soon 
now — we will go into the world together. You will write to 
the Lady Superior, and tell her you have resigned. Write 
now, cara nna/* 

Beryl, feeling strangely in one of her old dresses, sat down 
and wrote her resignation. 

The princess did not rest with this. When she got better — 
and she recovered quickly under Beryl's skilful nursing — she 
displayed a singular desire for amusement, and went out into 
the world, insisting upon Beryl's accompanying her. 

Princesses are none too common, even m London; and para- 
graphs began to show their heads in the society iournals an- 
nouncing the fact that the Princess Garasca, with her niece, 
the Princess Pelagic — they invented the relationship — wero 
stayiu^ at the Grand Hotel, and had appeared at Lady So- 
and-so s ball, or the Marchioness of So-and-so's reception. 

Beryl did not refuse to accompany the Princess C^rasca on 
her round of gaiety; but she found very little delight or satis- 
faction in it. She could not forget Glive's wan face, and his 
broken voice too often penetrated the music at dance or con- 
cert 

They had visited many theatres, and their appearance had 
ftronsed not a little interest and curiosity among the audience; 
for Beryl's face had attracted the attention of London society 
^-the season was in full swing at the time— and the sodetj 
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jonnialB had ainted at some romantic historr attaching to hei 
name. One night the princess said that sne had engaged a 
box at the Frivolity. 

Everybody knows the kind of entertainment which the 
Frivolity offers to its patrons. It is a miztore of burlesque 
and variety business, which appears to hit the taste of the 
times. You get some fairly good singin^^ some furly good 
ictin^y but you are always sure of good dancing. It was at 
the Frivolity that the skirt dance, now a firmly-established in- 
stitution, was introduced. 

On the night of their visit. Beryl leant back in her chair, 
well behind the curtain, for their entrance had been noticed 
by the audience, and eyes and opera-glasses had been directed 
towards the box with that curious attention which Bervl al- 
ways tried not to notice, but which she always resented. A 
programme was on her lap, but she did not even glance at it; 
and for some time — indeed, through the first act of the so- 
called burlesque — she scarcely looked at the stage, but turned 
the bracelet on which her eyes were fixed with an absent and 
preoccupied air. There were diamonds in the bracelet, dia- 
monds in her hair, and round her neck. And it was by rea- 
son of these diamonds and certain fabulous stories that society 
credited her with immense wealth. 

The play, if it can be so called, proceeded. In the middle 
of the second act a dancer made her appearance. That she 
was of an importance above the rest was proved by the stir of 
expectancy, and the applause of the audience. She came on 
with an assured smile, sang a song, and be^an to dance. Both 
efforts were received with rapture by the crowded theatre. 
Beryl looked on listlessly — she was far away in Africa. Sud- 
denly, the box-door opened, and a certain Count Rudolph, 
attached to the Italian Embassy, and a friend of Princess 
Carasca, entered. Beryl returned his nod absently. 

*^ A very full house,'^ she heard him say to the Princess 
Garasca. " Nearly everybody is here." He indicated several 
persons of rank and celebrity. 

^* Who is that in the opposite box?^' asked the princess. 

He put up his opera-glasses. '* Oh, that is the Marquis of 
Doyne," he said. '* Wonderful man 1 He looks quite young, 
and yet he is — ^goodness knows how old! He is a frequent 
visitor here. He is a great admirer of Patsy Pryde. She is 
in^reat form to-night, isn't she?*' 

Beryl repressed a start. Bhe looked at the programme^ 
Patsy Pryde's name stood out prominently. Beryl leant for- 
ward with sudden and painful interest. Oould it be possible? 
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P^fasy Prjde appeared* again in the next scene; she sang and 
danced again. The dance was of the wildest and most ex- 
travagant description^ and the amoont of physical exertion 
required to perform it mast have been extraordinary. The 
gentleman behind Beryl was fall of admiration and wonder. 

''Splendid!'^ he exclaimed. ^^ She has oatdone herself. 
Bat I think she will do it once too often. A friend of mine " 
— he mentioned the name of a well-known physiciao — ** has 
warned her. That kind of thing, when carried too far, means 
paralysis 1'' 

She finished her dance as he spoke, and a roar of applaase 
rose from the audience, which shouted for an encore. 

Beryl waited for the reappearance of the actress with a sen- 
sation difficult to describe. As Patsy Pryde came bounding 
forward, with a smile of triumph on her painted lips. Beryl 
leant forward breathlessly, and tried to identify in the smooth 
and joyous face of the dancer the haggard and woe-begone 
countenance of the ^rl who had told her wretched story in 
Clive's room. Bat there seemed absolutely no resemblance. 

As the dance ended. Beryl heard the gentleman behind her 
again say, " Splendid! But she will do it once too often.'* 

The curtain dropped, and Princess Carasca rose, and drew 
her opera-cloak round her; but Beryl still sat^ her eyes fixed 
on the stage. Her brain was in a whirl. 

'^ Gome, my child," said the princess; and Beryl rose. 

Patsy Pryde! Were there two Patsy Prydes? What did it 
mean? She saw the Marquis of Doyne rise from his seat in 
the opposite box, saw the vast audience making its way from 
the theatre, saw it all as if in a dream. 

Once more the gentleman from the embassy, as he adjust^ 
ed her opera-cloak, murmured his prophecy: 

** She 11 do it once too often, mark my words!" 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Maij^y other persons besides the gentlemau from the Italian 
Embassy noticea the reckless way in which Patsy Pryde had 
danced that night; and it was remarked upon at most of the 
clubs, especially at the Outcasts', which was crowded as usual 
with the members who had dropped in after the theatre for a 
little supper, a smoke, and a chat before by-bye. 

** Patsy was in tremendous form to-night,*' said Lord Wally 
tp @ir Terence Brady as they leant back in the Outc(^ts' e^- 
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tremel^ comfortable chaira and disoussed the programme at 
the Fnvolity. *^ I never saw her dance haU bo well; she wai 
like a whirlwind, a — what do you call it? Those things you 
hare in the desert; yon know, Terenoe.*' 

'^ Sirocco P^' suggested Sir Terence. 

*' That's the article/' assented Wally. '' She swept on the 
Btace like a storm, and danced as if she were mad." 

'^ It was very fine, no doubt/' said Sir Terence, ** but I 
don't know that I altogether enjoyed it It was a bit too vio- 
lent for me.'^ 

'* I don't mind admitting that it struck me in the same 
way/' said Lord Wally. '^ It looked to me as if she were 
reoldess, desperate, and didn't care whether she flung a limb 
off or dropped down in a heap. Made me quite uncomfort- 
able, I assure you." 

** She usen't to dance like that," said Sir Terence, thought- 
fully. ** She always moved herself pretty smartly; but she 
didn't take your breath away, and make you wonder what the 
devil she was ffoin^ to do next, as she did to-night; and I fan- 
cied she looked a httle drawn about the gills. Overworked, I 
darerav." 

** Why, she's been abroad in Italy somewhere; with that 
man, Paretta," remarked Wally. 

" Yes," drawled Sir Terence; " she's Quarrelled with him. 
He has disappeared, no one knows where. ^' 

At this moment Patsy Pryde herself entered — it happened 
to be a lady's night at the Outcasts' — ^and the two men, as 
they looked at her, exchanged significant glances; for Patsy 
Pryde had altered very much, and, despite the carefully 
artistic make-up, she looked years older. There was the 
drawn look about her mouth which Sir Terence had noticed; 
there were slight hollows in the child -like face which the grease, 

Sint, and powder concealed when she was behind the foot- 
^hts, but which revealed themselves at close sight. The old 
smile was there still, but it wavered and flickered even as she 
passed up the room amidst a volley of greetings and welcomes. 
Very soon after her entrance the Marquis of Doyne came 
in. There was no change in him, and his smile, as famous in 
its way as Patsy's, did not waver. He bowed, and laughed, 
and talked as he made his way to a seat and called for a drink; 
but he did not seat himself near Patsy Pryde, or go very near 
her. Since she had won the diamond necklace, he had rather 
avoided Patsy Pryde; and she, on her part, had shown no keen 
desire for his society. No doubt the most noble marouis, 
though he bad ^o long since srot rid of so inconvenient a ming 
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as a conscience, felt that he had been playing it rather low 
down when he had conspired with her to cheat his own 
nephew. 

He had tried to forget the unpleasant incident^ had tried 
to forget Olive; bat he found it rather difficalt to do so; 
for of late Africa and oar doings there had exercised the pab- 
lie mind pretty considerably; the papers were fall of African 
news, and men at the clab were continually talking about the 
place and our enterprise there, yery much to the marquis's 
annoyance; forClivenad gone to Africa, was one of the ^' com- 
mon troopers " the papers were writing about. To the mar- 
quis's amazement, it really looked as if these said ^^ common 
troopers " were going to be made a fuss over; and once or 
twice he was almost conyinced that, instead of disgracing him- 
self, Gliye would j)roye that it was possible for a man of rank 
and position to gain an enviable notoriety, to say nothing of 
honour, while playing at soldiering in a far-off and benighted 
land. 

He took up a paper while he was waiting for his drink, and 
at once lighted upon the head-line, '^ More Fighting in Af- 
rica ! Great Victory. ' ' 

He dropped the paper as if it had bitten him, and looked 
round for some one to talk to. 

Two men, who had been joined by Wally and Sir Terence, 
were talking hard, and, of course, about Africa. 

" Wish to goodness I'd gone there!" said Wally. " Why, 
there's been more fighting there during the last six montns 
than we've had anyii^ere else for the last five years!" 

" And don't our chaps fight!" said Sir Terence. " They^re 
only a mere handful, and yet they're able to knock the saw- 
dust out of some of those impis two or three thousand 
strong." 

** And most of those troopers are quite young fellows, chaps 
who have never seen any fighting before, and never been m 
^he regular service," remarked a third man. 

The fourth of the group looked up from a paper he was 
glancing at, and said: 

** I never see any mention of Marie. I wonder what's be- 
come of him. Not knocked on the head, I hope?" 

Lord Wally frowned significantly at him, and glanced wam- 
ingly towards the back of the marquis's head. But the mar- 
quis rose, humming lightly, as if he had not heard, and saun- 
tered away. 

" That'^s Marie's uncle," said Wally. 
Sony; bat I don't know that 1 much oJU!e," said the 
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man. ** I never took much stock in Doyne myself, and Pre 
an idea that he didn't treat Marie very fairly. Bat it is 
strange that we don't hear of him^ isn't it?" 

Lord Wally sighed. " Hope nothing's happened to poor 
old Glivel" he said. ^* He was too good to be knocked on 
the head by a beastly savage. Bat don't you ran away with 
the idea that the marqais doesn't care. I fanc^ he cares a 
great deal more than any of us suspect. He'd smile and smg 
if every relation, or he himself, for that matter, were going to 
the stake. He's a what-you- way-call-it." 

" A stoic?" suggested Sir Terence, whose chief oblect in 
life appeared to be the supplying of missing words in Wally's 
vocabulary. 

" Yes," said Wally, ** he's a stoic; and I've heard some- 
where they feel things all the more for trying to hide 'em." 

^* There was a man here last night," said Sir Terence, with 
his usual drawl, ^* who had just come from Africa. He's an 
Italian count, or something of that kind. I was introduoed 
to him last night, but, of course, I didn't catch his name; 
and he was telling some of the fellows about the fighting over 
there. It seems that he was in the midst of it, and he's quite 
full, up to the brim, with admiration for the way those trooper 
chaps fought. He's over there now, just there by the door. 
He's coming this way. Hold on; I'll speak to him and try 
and draw him out. You fellows hold your tongues, and let 
him go slow; for though he speaks English like a Wlutestable 
native, he drops into his own lingo when he gets excited, and 
then he's hard to follow. Oood-evening," he said, as Count 
Hubert came up. " We were just talking about Africa." 

Hubert's handsome face lit up in an instant as he made his 
graceful and ceremonious bow to the little group. 

" Ah, yes, gentlemen!" he said, ** it is no wonder! I have 
just come from there, and I have seen how your coontrymen 
fight. It is the first time I have been with them in warfare, 
and having seen what I have seen, I am not surprised that 
you English always win I" 

Lord Wally pushed a chair forward, and Sir Terence cour- 
teously asked the count to have a drink. Hubert looked round 
helplessly for a moment, for he found it difficult to meet in 
England with a liquor he could stand. The whisky-and-soda 
which his new acquaintances disposed of in such vast quanti- 
ties went straight to his head, and made him excited and then 
-t-_ TT. _:j V .^ ^- -.' - ^•>^.water, and 
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in a minute or two the young Italian was recounting his ad- 
yentures in swift and fluent English intermingled with more 
rapid Italian. 

*^ You English at home here do not know what is being 
done there/' he said. ** A handful of men are making an 
empire! And, per Baccho, what men! They do not care for 
their lives one little bit; they fight as if they were playing at 
a game and enjoyed it." 

His auditors nodded comprehendingly. 

** I could tell you stories of individuid — ^what do yon call it? 
— prowess, heroism, which would astonish you." The group 
didn't look as if it could be easily astonished. ^' I will only 
tell you of one. At the battle of Narriqua I was cut off from 
the main body; I was surrounded by the blacks; there was no 
chance for me, and I thought my end had come; I had not a 
shot left to fire; I was completely surrounded, and I saw 
death as plainly as I see this glass, gentlemen. And then, 
all at once, one of your troopers rode straight for me and cut 
his way through the howling devils and put himself at my side 
and fought with me shoalder to shoulder. He fought like a 
demon, an Englishman; I can say no more. He beat the foe 
back; he cut a way for me, and he would have had me fly 
without him. Enough! We rode away together; and I owe 
my life to that man. His name was Burton!" His voice 
shook for a moment, and for a moment his hand, as it lifted 
his glass of sugar-and-water, also shook. *' He was only a 
trooper; in our army he would be a colonel, a general!" 

" We've got so many fellows like that," said Wally under 
his breath; '^ can't make them all colonels and generals; 
should have no privates at all." 

*' What became of him?" asked Sir Terence. 

Gount Hubert looked straight before him. *^ It is my great 

f-ief that I do not know. He was badly wounded, mortally, 
fear; he was left at Narriqua, in a sort of hospital there. I 
was ordered off. I have not seen him again, have not heard 
of him. But, gentlemen, I would give more than ten years 
of my life to meet him, to take him by the hand. His voice 
stopped abruptly, and he took up his glass and managed to 
hide his face behind it. 

Unseen by the group, Doyne had sauntered up. '* Will 
some one kindly make me known to Gount Hubert?" he 
asked, with his pleasant smile and musical voice. Sir Ter- 
ence made the introduction. It was a question, often debated 
afterwards, which was the more graceful bow, the Italian's or 
that of the marquis. 
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'* Toa are a Tiaitor, coant?'' said the marqai& ** 1 tnigt 
yoa will find London not too disappointinff. It moat aeem 
very doll and grimy, after year detightf al Italy. Bat I for- 
get — I hare b^n, somewhat inexcosably, listening to your ad- 
mirable deecription of your experiences in Africa. My per- 
sonal interest can be, indeed, my only excuse. I Iiaye a 
nephew oat there.'' His smiJe never uiltered, his voice was 
soft, his manner as soave as osaal; the Rroap of Englishmen 
looked at him, thooffh they knew him well, with anwQling ad- 
miration. They felt that he was indeed a wonderful man. 
'' He went out, obeying the impulse of the moment — a mere 
whim — ^as a common trooper. 1 have heard no tidings of 
him, and I am naturally very anxious. Now, I wonder,'' 
with his most charming smile, " whether yon happened to 
meet him? His name is Marie — Glive Marie." 

Count Hubert repeated the name several times. With an 
Italian's courtesy, he was trvin^ his hardest to remember. 

** No," he said at last, * I do not recollect any name like 
that" 

'^ I am sorry!" said Doyne. ** I had hoped to hear some 
tidings of him; he is my nephew, and heir.'^ 

Some one came up at tnat moment and spoke to Count 
Hubert, and, with his usual ceremonious bow, he left the 
group. The marquis sank into the chair Hubert had vacated. 

** Was that the youn^ princess, whom I saw at the Frivolity 
to-night?" he asked. I mean that very beautiful girl who 
sat in a side box with the lady who, I believe, is the Frinoess 
Carasca. A very beautiful young girl, wearing some really 
remarkable diamonds." 

Lord Wally nodded. ** That was Princess Pela^o," he said. 

Doyne smiled and nodded once or twice approvingly. *^ The 
papers don't overpraise her," he remarked. ** She looks both 
oeautiful and charming; two very different things, by-the* 
wav. Have you met her?" 

'^ Not yet,'' said Wally. *^ She and her aunt, or guardian, 
or whatever she is, the Frincess Carasca, have not gone out 
very much; but I believe they are going to appear at Lady 
Dorchester's to-morrow night I" 

** Ah; then I shall have the pleasure of meeting her," said 
Doyne. He talked for a few minutes with one and the other, 
then he rose, said good-night sweetly, and disappeared. Lord 
Wally looked at Sir Terence and shrugged nis shoulders. 
** Did you hear how he asked after poor old Glive? He did it 
yery well, but I tell you he's fretting for him. I know that 
little twitch of Doyne's under-lip." ^ 
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Sir Terence nodded. ** That chap Barton most be a jolly 
good sort/' he remarked, laconically. 

** Yes; I wonder whether he died. I like that Italian^ too; 
I reckon he foaght as hard as the rest.'' 

One of the groap, who had saantered off^ came back with 
an evening paper in his hand. 

" Look here/' he said, " wasn't * Burton ' the name that 
Italian coant was talking of? Well, here's his name in a list 
of men coming home on sick leave. It's in this last edition. 
He's Captain Barton now. Where's the coant? He'd like 
to hear this." 

Bat Coant Habert had gone. 

" I'm glad he's alive," said Wally. ** Bat I wish to good- 
ness I coald hear some news of poor old Clive. Poor old 
chap, I'm afraid he's gone over to the majority!" 

The next night Lora Doyne went to the Dorchesters'. The 
party was a crowded one, and after the marqais had paid his 
respects to the hostess, he pat ap his pince-nez and looked 
about him as if in search of some one. 

Lady Dorchester smiled. " You're looking for the young 
princess?" she said. 

The marquis, with a charming affectation of surprise at her 
acuteness, admitted the fact. 

*^ 1 have heard so much about her/' he said, ^' that I am 
anxious to make her acquaintance." 

" So is everybody," said Lady Dorchester, laughingly. 
** She is my great attraction to-night; and, as is the case with 
all great attractions, I have had some difficulty in securing 
her; for she is rather shy and retiring; scarcely shy, though, 
but she is very quiet, and doesn't like the fuss of admiration 
which nowadays we consider the proper tribute to lay at the 
feet of exceptional beauty, genius, or talent. She is sitting 
there beside her guardian, that little lady in black satin, the 
Princess Carasca. You'll be charmed with the Princess Pela- 
gic; but I do hope you won't turn her head with any of your 
speeches culled irom the garden of flattery. She is very young 
and very modest." 

** It would be difficult, my dear lady, to flatter one so beau- 
tiful," said the marquis. She shook her fan at him chidin^ly, 
and he made his way across the room. He was some time 
doing it, for he had to stop and bow, and smile, and talk, as 
he went; but after a time he reached the settee where Beryl 
and the Princess Carasca were seated, and Lady Dorchester 
introduced him. 

Beryl looked up with a slight start, the oolour rose to h^r 
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face, and she looked at the smiling face with a gravity which 
had its dae effect upon the marquis. He saw in a moment 
that flattery, however skilful, would be worse than thrown 
away upon the Princess Pelagio; and with a manner very 
much unlike his usual one, he began to talk to the Princess 
Garasca; and even when she made room for him between Beryl 
and herself he still continued to address himself to her. His 
voice effected Beryl strangely; it was so like Olive's, and yet 
so different; its sound was dive's, but the tone was artificial; 
and there was nothing artificial about Olive. As she listened, 
she fell into a dreamy state, and was back at Trentishoe. 

Presently Lord Doyne turned to her with a smile, bat still 
with his unusual gravity. 

** One always finds it so difficult, princess, to avoid the im- 
pertinence of asking one who, like yourself, is vieiting our lit- 
tle England for the first time, how it impresses you?^ 

Beryl was about to say that she was no stranger in Eng- 
land; but she checked the impulse, and instead, said: 

** Is not every one favourably impressed?" 

The marquis listened to the sweet, well-bred voice, and in- 
stinctively nodded with approval as he thought that the voice 
was as beautiful as the girl's face. 

" I don't know," he said. ** I've sometimes an uncom- 
fortable feeling that we don't impress our visitors as favour- 
ably as we should desire; and a still more uncomfortable sus- 
picion that they must very often find us painfully insular, 
unconsciously vain-glorious, and sometimes exceedingly stupid. 
I know that when I go abroad I am not seldom shockea to 
discover that other nations have very often the advantage of 
us in manners, culture, and intelligence. An instance is 
ready to my hand. The lady who has just gone to the piano 
is an artiste of distinction; she is playing divinely; we snould 
all be listening with rapt attention and respectful admiration; 
but, you see, we are none of us listening and are all of us talk- 
ing. And I am the most hardened sinner of the lot," he 
added, with a touch of humour which almost made Beryl 
smile. " Then, again," he said, " Lady Dorchester has gra- 
ciously asked us to come and see her this evening; but she has 
so many friends that the rooms are so crowded one can only 
see her for a moment, and one can only stay for a quarter of 
an hour because the crowd and the beat render any longer stay 
a physical impossibility. We shall keep her standing at the 
doorway until the dear lady is nearly exhausted, receiving the 
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Mvage^ but are we any more advanced in such matters than 
he? I had the pleasure of seeing yon at one of oar theatres 
last nighty princess.'' 

** Yes/' said Beryl. She remembered Patsy Pryde; she 
wondered whether the marquis knew anything about her, 
whether she could ask him. 

** There, again," he said, in his soft and liquid voice, ** we 
call what we saw a ' play,' but it is not in the least one. It 
is a medley of song and dance; all very charming in its way, 
but I have no doubt that in other countries, let us say your 
delightful Italy, no one would be absurd enough to call the 
entertainment by so exalted a name. But I am an old cynic, 
and I remember autre temps, autre manieres. But I hope 
you were amused." 

" It was very amusing, I think," said Beryl. She was 
silent for a moment; then she said: ^* There was a girl there 
who danced very wonderfully. The name on the programme 
was Patsy Pryde." 

The marquis nodded blandly and waited. 

** She is a well-known actress, I suppose?" said Beryl; ** I 
mean, she has been acting for some time?" 

" Oh, yes," said the marquis; " for manv years. She is 
one of London's favourites, xou were struck by her?" 

Beryl did not know what to say. How could she ask him 
whether there were two Patsy Prydes? 

•* Yes," she said. " I supposed she danced very well, that 
it was very clever." 

'*0h, yes," he assented. ''She is a remarkable little 
woman, and we have no one like her, in her line, on the En- 
glish stage. She would be very proud if she knew that you 
admired her performance." 

Something in his tone caused Beryl to say, *^ Yon know 
her?" 

Lord Doyne smoothed the hair from one of his temples with 
his white hand. " I have that honour," he said. ^* I know 
so many people and such different sorts of people. She is a 
very worthy little woman." 

** I want to see her a^ain," said Beryl. 

He was slightly surprised that she snould be so impressed 
by Patsy Pryde. 

** You must pay another visit to the Frivolity," he said. 
" That is, if you have time; you must have so much to see." 
Then he gracefully changed the subject, and began to talk of 
Italy. And presently Beryl found herself telling him of Pela- 
gic, of Bome, of the placid lives led by the peasants by the 
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lake. TTnoonBcioaflly she was forgetting that this man was 
Olive's ancle; wad, thai she shoala have done so, was a splen- 
did testimony to the magnetic inflaenoe which the marquis 
always ezerotsed. 

Now and again he addressed a word or two to the Prinoess 
Carasca, bringing her into the conversation; bat he devoted 
himself to impresnnff the yoang princess, and he felt that he 
had sacceeded. Ana it Beryl was impressed^ so also was he. 
Lord Doyne was always sasceptible to the power of yoath and 
beaatjy and before the qaarter of an hour which he had set aa 
a limit of his stay had passed. Beryl had, all onconscloosly 
and without any effort, won, not only his approval bat his 
fervent admiration. Two or three times he nad attempted 
to rise and make his adiea, but he found it difficult to tear 
himself away. There was a singular fascination for him, not 
only in her beauty, but in her frank and perfectly natural 
candour. He said to himself that she was the only woman in 
the room free from that rice of affectation which, nowadays, 
is over us all like the slime of a serpent He led her on to 
talk, he looked into the clear and trustful eyes, he found him- 
self laying traps for her rare smile; and as he listened and 
looked, there nie^ed across his mind the thought, the desire, 
that Olive could have been by his side also looking and listen- 
ing. 

^* I have spent a delightful evening, princessi'' he declared, 
rising at last, and reluctantly; ** a more delightful evening 
than I had any reason to expect, for I am just now in rather 
low spirits." 

Beryl looked at him enauiringly. He sighed and clasped 
his knee with his long hanas. 

** Yes; just at present, I am very auzious about a nephew 
of mine. He is the dearest fellow in the world, and I wii^ 
that he were here to-night that I misht have the honour of 
introducing him to you, princess. iJasI He is over in Af- 
rica." 

** In Africal" echoed Beryl, suddenly reminded of the fact 
that this man who had led her to talk so freely was Olive's 
uncle. Her voice sounded cold and indifferent. 

" Yes," he said. *^ He went over there, like a great many 
other of our young fellows, in search of adventure. I am 
afraid he has had more than enouzh. There has been some 
serious fighting over there, and I have not heard from Um. 
I do not know what has become of him; and to tell you the 
truth, I am very anxious. I had intended only to look in here 
Sub: a few minutes, but the charm of vour conversation, priu* 



eess " — he besfcowed upon her the famons Doyne bow — " has 
held me captive. I trust I may have the honour and the good 
fortune to meet yon agam." 

He bowed over her hand and took his departure. As he 
made his way through the crowded room^ he muttered to him- 
self: 

*^ Youn^, beautiful^ a princess, and rich. And that fool 
of a Gliye is fighting niggers in Africa. If he were only here I'' 
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CHAPTEB XLII. 

Captain Burtok, otherwise Lord Glive Marie, landed at 
Southampton four days later. He had been sent home on 
sick leave. He was about as thin as a greyhound^ and as pale 
as a debutante at her first presentation. In addition to the 
old scar over his temple, he bore several reminiscences of the 
charming little skirmishes in South Africa. He had no par- 
ticular desire to return to England, and during the journey 
up from Southampton to London, he asked himself more than 
once what the deuce he should do now he had got there. 

He went to his rooms in St James's, and found a caretaker 
in charge, who received him with surprise and qualified satis- 
faction. The furniture was swathed in brown hoUand, the 
rooms had that peculiar smell which unused rooms so easily 
acquire. He felt as if he were an interloper, as if he had no 
right here. He missed Parsons to an extraordinary degree^ 
considering that he had done without a valet for over a year; 
and he was immensely relieved at hearing from the caretaker 
that Parsons had not gone into the public-house business, and 
that he was anxious to return to nis old service. Glive got 
Parsons's address from the woman in charge, and sent him a 
wire, asking him to come back; then he went upstairs and 
was about to change into evening dress — ^for it was nightfall 
when he reached London — when he remembered a letter 
which he carried in his breast-pocket. It was written by Sis- 
ter Ursula, and was addressed to Sister Marie at the Home of 
the Nursing Sisters in London. Somehow or other he shrank 
from going down to his club, shrank from meeting the eSusive 
welcome, and the flood of questions which would be poured 
upon him. He had a bath, got some dinner at a restaurant, 
and took a cab to the Home. 

When he reached it he sent up the name of Gapt^ Bur*, 
ton. It had become familiar to him and he was loth to part 
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with it. Under that name he had done the onl;^ nsefal work 
of his Wici, and as he intended to go back to Africa as soon as 
he was strong enough^ he was inclined to adopt the name, as 
far as it was possible, during his short stay in England. 

One of the sisters took his name up to the superior, and 
that lady came down to see him. 

" I have a letter for Sister Marie," he said. 

'' She is not here," said the Lady Superior. '' I can send 
it to her." 

** I was asked to give it into her own hands. Can you tell 
me where 1 shall find her?" 

The Sister Saperior was a discreet person. " We are for- 
bidden to give the address of any of our sisters," she said. 

Olive looked about him helplessly. 

'* You have just come from Africa?" said the Lady Sape- 
rior, glancing at his haggard face. 

" Yes," said Olive. " I was nursed by one of your sisters. 
She saved my life; the least I can do is to carry out her 
wishes, commands, in regard to this letter." 

The Lady Superior thought for a moment or two. ** If 
you wish to deliver it into Sister Marie's own hands," she said, 
** I will ask her to come here. I will write to her and request 
her to make an appointment." 

** Thank you very much," said Olive, and he took his de- 
parture. 

On his way back to his rooms he bought an evening paper, 
find had the pleasure of reading an account of his own exploits 
and the announcement of his return to England. When he 
got back, who but Parsons should come down the well-known 
steps to receive him. Parsons's face lit up with joy for one 
moment, then grew lengthy as his eyes scanned Olivers face 
and attenuated figure. 

" Oh, my lord! what have you been a-doing?" broke from 
him involuntarily. 

Olive shook hands with him, and was not a little affected, 
if the truth must be told, by his meeting with his old servant. 
Parsons led him in, almost as if he were an invalid or a child; 
the brown holland covers had been ripped off the furniture; 
Olive's dressing utensils had been laid out on the table, his 
evening suit had been aired and spread out for him; Parsons 
brought a soda-and-whisky and a cigar-case, and he fussed 
around his newly-recovered master as if he were a long-lost 
and suddenly-found child. 

Olive told him some of his South African adventures, and 
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That his master should go a-fighting was only natural and 
proper, thoa^h weak; bat that he shonld have run a narrow 
sqneak for his life at the hands of naked sayages filled Par- 
sons with disgost. 

** By-the-way> Parsons/' said Glive, as he tied his white 
bow, ** my name for the present is Barton, Captain Barton. 
If any letters come in that name don't ref ose them. I'm glad 
yoa haven't gone into the public business just yet. Parsons, 
for my sake, though I'm rather sorry for your own; for I shall 
be off to Africa again presently." 

Parsons sniSed. ^* It's to be hoped to the Lord you won't 
do anything of the kind, my lord," he said. ** I shonld think 
you've had enough of that. I've been mortal anxious all the 
while you've been away, and Mr. Godwin says that the mar- 
quis has been quite cut up. His lordship ain't one to say 
much, but Mr. Gk)dwin says that his lordship has been quite 
on the qui vive all the while you've been away." 

Glive smiled rather grimly. That the noble Marquis of 
Dovne should be anxious about any human being, save him- 
seli, seemed incredible. 

Although he was washed and dressed to Parsons's satis&o- 
tion, Olive did not go out that ni^ht. To be quite candid, he 
could not face the fuss which his appearance at one of his 
clubs would have caused. He spent the evening at home. 
To say that he thought of Beryl would be unnecessary. As 
he smoked, he pondered over the fact that it was only six or 
eight hours to Trentishoe. He wondered whether Sister 
Marie — for he had learnt that his confession had been made 
to her and not to Sister Ursula — had gone down to Devonshire 
and seen Beryl, and what was the result? He went to bed 
early, and the next morning he took a cab to the offices of the 
Chartered Company, for the secretary of which he had impor- 
tant letters from the general in South Africa. 

The secretary received him very gntciously. " We have 
heard of you. Captain Burton," he said, *^ and in the name 
of the company I beg to express my sense of the great services 
which you have rendered us. I trust you are recovering from 
your wounds." 

Clive said that he was all right 

The secretary smiled on him blandly. '' Brave men always 
make light of their wounds," he said. ** Our committee meet 
at three o'clock to-day, and they would be delighted to see 
you." 

Olive coloured, and shook his head laughingly. H« didn't 
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want to poBO as a hero before the committee. '' IfnSi Vm 
vnwBig&A,^* he said. 

The secretary understood. '* Some other time, perhaps,'^ 
he said* *'Yoa can't hope to esca^ altogether. Captain 
Burton. If you go In for tne hero business, yon must put up 
t/ith the conseouences. By-the-way/' he added, ''we've a 
letter for yon. *^ He rang a bell and said something to the 
clerk, who brought a letter which the secretary lumded to 
CUye. 

Glive did not onen it until he got into his cab. Ue had 
recognised his uncle's handwriting. The note was a short 
one, and, written in Lord Doyne's neat, not to say lady-like, 
hand, ran thus: 

'' The Marquis of Doyne presents his compliments to Cap- 
tain Burton, and would be extremely obliged if Captain Bur- 
-ton would permit the Marquis of Doyne to call upon him; or 
if it would DC more convenient to Captain Burton, the Marauis 
of Doyne would feel honoured if Captain Burton would caH at 
Doyne House at his earliest convenience." 

Clive smiled grimlv as he read the note, and tore it into 
small pieces. It would be rather amusing to take the mar- 
quis at his word and present himself at Doyne House as Cap- 
tain Burton of the South African Troopers. Would his unole 
have a fit, or order him to be chucked out? 

He had given to the Lady Superior the address of a large 
club, which he had seldom used, to which she was to write; 
and in the afternoon he walked down to the club, and, going 
no farther than the hall, for he did not wish to be seen, he 
asked if there were any letters for him, giving his name as 
Captain Burton. To his surprise, the i)ortor handed him one. 

He waited until he had got out of sight of the club before 
he tore open the envelope. It contained a sheet of note-paper 
ou which, under the printed beading of the Home, was a brief 
intimation that Bister Marie would see Captain Burton at the 
Home at eight o'clock that evening. He was a little excited, 
though he could have scarcely told why, and he presented 
himself at the Home as the clock struck. Had Sister Marie 
seen Beryl, and if so, what had been the result? He dared 
not hope, and yet a wild hope did fOicker in his breast 

The Ladv Superior received him. ** Sister Marie is here,'' 
she said. '* Will you follow me, please?" 

She led him up the narrow staircase, and opened the door 
of a small and barely-furniehed room. The blinds were 
drawn, and the place was oTily dimly lit by a small lamp 
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lieoTilT shaded. By this insafficient light he saw a fig^ 
ahroaded in the nun-like garb of the Naming Sisters. The 
hearj^ veil was so arrancea as to conceal her face, and she did 
not 'rise when he entered, and when the door closed he waited 
anxiously for her to speak; for he could cot tell whether she 
was Sister Marie or not. 

** You wish to see me?'' she said, at last, in a voice so low 
and masked by her agitation that it was not wonderful he did 
not recognise it as Beryl's. 

** Yes," he said; ** Sister Marie, it was very kind of you to 
meet me." 

At the sound of his voice. Beryl's hands gripped each other 
tightly under her robe, and she asked herself wnether she had 
done wisely in obeying the impulse, the irresistible desire, to 
see him. Would she nave strength to go through the inter- 
view, brief though she might be able to make it? 

** I have brought you a letter from Sister Ursula," he said. 
*^ She asked me to deliver it into your own hands, if it were 
possible. She came back to Narriqua after you left, and I 
saw her for a few minutes before I started. You will be glad 
to hear she was quite well." 

As she did not offer to take the letter, he placed it on the 
table within her reach. One hand stole out to take it, then 
drew back. There was a silence between them, a silence 
which oppressed Olive. He looked round the room with all a 
man's embarrassment; there was something weird and un- 
canny in talking to this black -robed figure with tibe hidden 
face. At last he said: 

'' Havine discharged my mission, will you let me speak to 
you. Sister Marie, of my — my own affairs? After you left, I 
discovered, of coarse, that it was to you and not to Sister 
Ursula I made confession of an episode in my past life; tiiat 
it was to you, and not to her, I gave a packet, which I asked 

Jou to deliver to the lady of whom I s^ke. Have you seen 
er?" He tried to speak calmly, but his voice faltered. 
** I have seen her,'' said Beryl. 
'* And you gave her my message?" 
" She has your message word for word, as you sent it^'' 
said Beryl, as it seemed to him, coldly. 

'*And what did she say?" Olive asked. ''Is there any 
hope — I mean, has she forgiven me?" 

*' She has forgiven you," replied Beryl. Olive ought to 
have felt relieve, grateful; but, somehoWi be was disap- 
pointed* 



I 
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«< Is that alir' he asked, a litUe huskily. '' Toa saw har? 
Was she well? Happy?" 

** She was well ana happy/' said Beryl, almost inaadibly. 

<' I am glad!'' he said; bat he sighed. '' She didn^t— 
didn't send any message, I sappoee. Sister Marie?" 

** Yes," replied Beryl, slowly. 

" Yes?" he echoed, eagerly. ** I'm afraid I'm bothering 
on a great deal, sister; bat you'd forgive me if yoa knew — 
.at there, yoa do know! I told yoa out at Narriqua how it 
was with me. I am jast as mach in love with her as ever. 
Bat never mind that; I shall be very gratef al to yoa if yoo 
will try and remember jast what she said." 

'' I will ti^," said Beryl. '' She wished me to tell yoa that 
she had forj^iven yoa, quite forgiven vou — " 

** Kow did she know that yon would see me?" Olive asked, 
with a start of surprise. 

Beryl's head bent lower. How near she had been to dis- 
covery! How careful she must be! ** She thoaght it possi- 
ble that if vou came to England, you might try to see me." 

'* I see,'' said Glive. ** That was just like her; it was good 
of her! But please go on!" 

** She wished me to tell you that she had not a single hard 
thought of you, that she was glad that you had left England, 
and were living so noble a life, that she should never cease to 
pray for you, for your safety and your happiness." 

GItve drew a long breath. ** I told jon she was an angel,'* 
he said. But he sighed again. It is to be feared that he 
wanted Beryl's love more than her prayers. 

'' Is that all?" he asked. 

" All!" echoed Beryl, softly. 

Poor Olive hnn^ his head. ** Of course, that would be all!" 
he said. ** I couldn't expect any more. And yet — " He 
stopped and looked round the room mechanically, and beat a 
tattoo with his finders on the plain deal table. '* I thought, 
I hoped — I don't like to say what I hoped, sister; but I dare- 
say you can guess." There was silence for a moment, then 
he asked, shamefacedly: ** Do you think it would be any use 
my going down to Devonshire to see her?" 

Beryl started, and her hand went up to her heart ** Not 
the least," she said. 

" You asked her?" said Olive. " You don't thmk she 
would see me?" 

" It would be no use," said Beryl, almost inaudibly. ** She 
h^ put the past away from her: it would only pain her — " 
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'^ I understand/' said Gliye^ hoarsely. ** She has ceased to 
care tor me. yiell, it would be rather strange if she hadn'f 

He tarned away, and Beryl stole a glance at him. Hii 
haggard face, his whole attitade, so expressive of disappoint- 
ment and despair, wrought upon her so strpndy that she felt 
as if she must go to him, touch him, throw herself into his 
arms. But she remembered the barrier between them, and 
with a great, a woman's effort, fought against the impulse. 

** I'm very grateful to you, Sister Marie," Olive said, at 
last, and with a forced cheerfulness, which hurt her far more 
l^an any open exhibition of grief could have done. ^* VU take 
myself off now." 

** Where are you going?'' asked Beryl, after a pause. 

" Back to Africa,*' he replied. 

'* You are not strong enoughl" she said, almost inandibly. 

^* Oh, yes," he said, briskly, ** the voyage has set me up 
wonderfully, and I am quite fit. But I don't forget the debt 
I owe to Sister Ursula, and to you, Sister Marie — ^for you did 
your turn in nursing me, you know; and I took a turn for 
the better that night. I shall go back to Africa at once. 
Have you any message for Sister Ursula, if I should meet 
her?" 

** Only my love," said Beryl. 

" All right, I'll give her that," said OUve. " Now I'U say 
good-bye. Sister Marie. I don't suppose we shall meet again, 
out I shaJl remember your goodness to me while life lasts." 

His voice broke as he held out his hand. Beryl's hands un- 
clasped, and one stole out towards him; but she drew it back, 
for she knew well enough that, if she let him touch her, her 
resolution would melt bke snow in the sun. It was too much 
to risk. 

Olive's hand fell to his side. ** Good-bye," he said againi 
and he left the room. 

Beryl remained motionless until the door had closed; then 
she sprang to her feet and threw out her arms, and cried; 
" Olive, Olive! Oome backl" 

But she heard Olive's feet pounding down the stair. Het 
voice had not reached him, and, with a moan, she dropped on 
her knees beside the table and hid her face, which he had not 
ieen, in her hands. 
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OHAPTEB XUIL 

Oliyb walked all the way back to his rooms. He had 
icaroelj dared to hope, bat hope will spring eternal in the 
human breast. However, it was all over now. The sooner 
he went out to Africa again, and got knocked on the head, 
the better; for without Beryl life was not worth living. Par- 
sons had kept some dinner for him, and he tried to eat it, 
with very poor success. During the mockery of a meal, he 
was smitten by the desire to accept the invitation which the 
Marquis of Dovne had graciously given to " Oaptain Burton.'' 
He was full oi a kind of bitterness, and he thought it would 
amuse him and distract his mind to spring a surprise upon his 
uncle. He rang for his light overcoat, and walked round to 
Doyne house. 

*^ Say ' Captain Burton,' " he said, to the hall-porter. 
** Never you mind, Wilkins," for, of course, the hall-porter 
knew him. ** Just say Captain Burton." 

The porter passed the message on to a footman who happened 
to be a new servant, and did not know Clive, and the man 
came back presently, and ushered him up the broad staircase 
into the drawing-room. The marquis lud dined wisely and 
well, and was just going out The candles had been lit, and 
the light was not very good, and he came forward, fumbling 
for his pince-nez, and with a smile of welcome. 

'^ I am deliffhted to see you. Captain Burton T' he be^an. 
** One wishes that one could greet you with the strains of See 
the Conquering Hero,' for we have all heard of your heroic 
doeds, and we are anxious to welcome — " By this time, he 
had got near enough to Clive to reco^ise him, and he broke 
Dff to exclaim: " What the devil 1 Why, it's you, Clive I" 

" Yes, it's I, sir," said CUve. " How do you do?" 

The marquis held on to Clive's hand, and stared, and 
gasped: 

** My dear boy — ! But they told me * Captain BurtonI' ". 

'* I am Captain Burton," said Clive, almost amused — only 
almost; for his heart was heavy within him. ** That's my 
fighting name." 

The marquis seemed to struggle for breath. '* Ton mean 
to say you are the Captain Burton they are making so much 
fnssabontP" he demanded. 
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'' Are they making a fass aboat him?" said Glive. 

** My dear boy!" ejacalated the marquis. ** His — I mean 
jroor— confoond it^ I am setting quite confused — your name's 
m everybody's mouth! You're the one man everybody wants 
to seel Haven't you seen the papers? Don't you know that 
they are talking about givinjg you the G. B. ? Where have 

iron been? Have you been hring with your head in the sand 
ike an ostrich? Hy dear Glive, this is the happiest moment 
of my life. Sit down; no, stand un! I want to see you. 
Good lord, how thin you are! And you're looking like a 
• hero! Well, well, well! Have you had your dinner? They'll 
get something for you directly." 

Glive was not unmoved by his reception. ** I've had my 
dinner, thanks," he said. 

" Are you sure? Quite sure? My dear boy!" He placed 
his white hand on Glive's broad shoidders, and swayed him to 
and fro gently. ** I wish I could tell you how glad I am to 
see you! But I was never good at expressing my emotion. 
And so you've come back! Gome back to stay, I hope! But 
that's of course!" 

'< I'm going back to Africa almost directly, sir," said Glive. 

The marquis smiled with bland incredulity; he was recover- 
ing himself. 

. ^'Nonsense! We'll see about ibati I should imagine 
you've had enough of that African business. It was all verj 
well, and has turned out better than I expected; though, if 
you remember, I told you it was not a bad idea!" 

Glive tried to look as if he remembered. 

** But, my dear boy, there has been enough of it, quite 
enough, xou have won your spurs, and become famous, and 
now you must rest on your laurels! Don't tell me any such 
nonsense about going back. My dear GUve, we are all wait- 
ing for you, we are all waiting to crown with laurels that 
brow of ^ Gaptain Burton,' the hero of a hundred fights, 
the hero of — what-you-may-call-it? I never can remember 



names." 



Glive looked rather puzzled. ** I don't understand," he 
said. ** How did you hear?" 

** Hear! The papers have been full of yon. Besides, there 
is a man over here, a young Italian count, who jspends the 
whole of his time blowing your trumpet. The man whose life 
you saved, you know. Count Something-or-other. He was 
raving about you at the Outcasts' last ni^ht. I heard him, 
and asked him some questions, little thinMng that the Gap- 
tain Burton b9 wi^ ranting about was my own boy. God 
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blen mj soul, I'm quite npeetl Woald yon mind ringing 
and askmg them to bring some brandy^and-Boda?'' 

Olire rang, and the marqais went on: 

** I want yoa to tell me all about it Not now, for I'm 
going out rm going to Lady Beechwolde*8, and so are yon. 
Hyaour Glive, I won't take any refusal. I want you to 
come; I insist Good lord, how thin you are!'' He turned 
to the butler who had brought in the brandy-and-soda. 
** Oi?e some to Lord Olive, ion remember Lord Clive — 1 
mean Captain BnrtonP Confound it, my old head's in a 
whirl I My dear Clive, yon should not, you really should not, 
have played such a trick on me; at my age it is risky, quite 
riskTi But oome alonf ; we can talk as we ga" 

Ciiye saw that the old man was much moved. He forgave 
him the hard words he had said at their last parting, and he 
followed him down to the carriage, though reluctantly; for he 
felt very much more inclined to go back to his own rooms, 
and think of Beryl than appear in the marquis's company at 
an evening party. 

** And when did you come back?" asked Doyne, as they 
bowled along. Clive told him. ^* And why didn't you come 
to me at once? But never mind; I'll forgive youl We've all 
got to forgive each other, mv dear boy," with an unexpected 
naturalness which, coming from the Marouis of Dovne, was 
strangely pathetic. ^* And I've got to tell you all the news. 
By-the-way, you're all right?" He looked at Clive with a 
sudden anxiety. " You're not married?" 

Ciive's face grew grim. '' Nol nor likely to be!" he said. 

**I'm immensely relieved," replied the marquis, with a 
sigh. ** One never knows what may happen to young fellows 
when they go abroad. You might have come back and pre- 
sented to me a bride — a duskv bride. Good lord! that's ab- 
surd, of course, but I'm ^lad you're free, Olive." His 
thoughts flew towards the Princess Pelagio. Was it not al- 
most providential that Olive — Olive, very thin and haggard- 
looking, but as handsome as ever, and with a really most in- 
teresting reputation — should come back just at this critical 
moment? You don't ask after old friends, Olive? I sup- 
pose you have heard all the news?" 

** ilo,^* said Olive, " I've heard none." He enauired after 
some mutual friends and acquaintances. Then he remem- 
bered Lady Blanche. ** And how is Lady Blanche, sir?" he 
asked. 

** As well and beautiful as ever, my dear boy. I've got a 
surprise for you there. She's engaged to Lord Clarence " 
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Oli^e was not very surprised^ but he was very glad, and 
said so. 

** Y-es/' said the marquis^ a little raef ally; bat he swal- 
lowed his disappointment, and went on brightly: ** Yes, Clar- 
ence wouldn't take * no,' though I believe Blanche offered it 
to him several times. She gave in at last; I fancy he wore 
her out My dear Olive, women, so far as my experience goes 
— and I think you'll admit it goes some distance — women will 
always accept a man if he asks them often enough. Clarence 
is absurdly happy, and Blanche — ah, well; she had to marry, 
you know, and — er — ^yes; quite so. Here we are. Prepare 
for a little sensation, my dear Olive. Upon my soul, I'm 
half inclined to introduce you as * Oaptain Burton '!" He 
chuckled; then, as the carriage slowed down, he became seri- 
ous, and, laying his hand on Olive's arm, said: ** I want to 
introduce you, my dear boy, to a young lady whom I hope to 
see here to-night. She is almost as famous as — Oaptain bur- 
ton. The most beautiful young creature you ever saw, and 
one of the most charming. I give you my word, my dear 
Olive, that she won my heart the very first time I saw her. 
She is a little romance, so to speak. She is a princess — the 
Princess Pelagic; an adopted daughter of an Italian nobleman, 
who left her a palace on the lake from which she takes her 
title, and an immense fortune. She will be here to-night, and 
I hope, my dear Olive, you will be as much impressed by her 
really extraordinary loveliness and charm as I am." 

Olive could not repress a smile, though it was rather a bit- 
ter and weary one. How little altered was the ^reat world 
which he had left! Even in the genuine and obvious joy of 
the marquis at the unexpected return of his nephew m the 
dbaracter of a hero, he was as bent upo^ match-making as 
ever. 

There was a long line of carriages outside the house. 
Doyne and his nephew made their way with difficulty up the 
crowded stairs and into the still more crowded room; and as 
they did so, old friends and acquaintances recognised Olive, 
and greeted him with warmth, the marauis standing by, smil- 
ing and nodding with profound satisiaction. As they left 
their hostess and went with the tide towards the centre of the 
room, a young man saw them, started with astonishment, and 
hurrying forward, caught Olive's arm. 

** Oaptain Burton, you herel" 

It was Oount Hubert; he had spoken loudly, and the peo- 
ple near him heard the name which was in every paper and on 
evory Up, and, naturally, stopped and stared. Mow could 
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OliTe Marie ,be Oaptain BortonP A buzz of cariosity aroie^ 
and a kind of circle drew round the three men. Clive looked 
hot and nnoomtortable, for, e7en more than most English- 
men, he hated a scene. He mattered something — it soanded 
like a bi^ D — and drew Ooant Uabert aside. He felt very 
maoh as if he shoald like to r^ him. 

** Look here!'' he said. *' Burton isn't my name, my real 
name; it's Marie, and I hope yoa haven't been telling all 
these people — " 

Count Ilubert looked amazed and a little hurt An Italian 
does not consider it bad form to express his gratitude for the 
savinff of his life. 

*' 1 am so glad to see ]^out" he said. ** Have I told any- 
body that you sayed my life? Why, of course I have. You 
are not ashamed of it, are you. Captain Burton — I mean 
Marie? It wasn't worth saying, I am aware—" 

<' That's all right, my dear fellow," answered Cliye. '' Bat 
it isn't worth speakbig of; you would haye done the same for 
me; and all these idiots like to make a fuss. You're looking 
very weU, none the worse for your African trip." 

*^ Yes, yes!" said Count Hubert ** But I wish I could say 
the same of you; you are looking thin and pale. But no won- 
derl And you baye lust come to England? What a place it 
isl And your people, how kind I Do you know anybody 
here? I Iiaye made so many friends — I must introduce you! 
Let me see — ah, yesi There is a countrywoman of mine here; 
you will let me take you to her? She is delightful — an old 
friend of mine, and she has with her the most beautiful and 
charming of her sex. She, too, is a great friend of mine; I 
am proud to think that she pecmits me to call her one. Some 
day 1 will tell you how I once wished that I could call her 
more than friend. But that is all passed; and she is gracious 
enough to accept my poor friendship. You understand. Bur- 
ton?^' 

Cliye didn't understand in the least, and, if the truth must 
be told, he looked rather bored. He had come there against 
his will, and was anxious to get away. 

** Shall be delighted," he said, with anything but a delight- 
ed countenance. 

** Come, then!" cried Count Hubert, with his national ex- 
citement ** I haye told her of the way in which you rescued 
me. Well, well! I will not say any more, as you do not like 
it And I know she will be ^lad to know you." 

Cliye rose resignedly, and followed Hubert As they made 
their way throng the crowd, people stared at them, and 9s 
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they smiled and nodded at Glive, exchanged whispers. The 
latter looked as if he were being led to execation. 

Saddenly another yoang fellow darted forward^ and caaght 
Olive by the shoulder. It was Wally. 

*^ Halloo, old man!" he exclaimed, with irrepressible affec< 
tion and delight. '' Dashed if I can believe my eyes! When 
did yon come back? My dear old chap^ how delighted we all 
are to see yoa!*' 
. ^* Ton know Captain Barton?^' said Hubert, all smiles and 
generoos excitement. 

Wally stared, and then exclaimed: 

"So you're * Captain Burton M Captain Burton 1*' He 
burst into a laugh. *^ I might have guessed iti This is Lord 
Clive Marie, Count HubertP' 

Clive caught the man's arm. " Shut up, Wally,'' he said. 
'^ Everybody's listening and staring. I'll see you later — meet 
vou at the club." He hurried Hubert out of the crowd. 
** We shall be chucked out for a nuisance presently," he de- 
dared. 

Hubert laughed. ** Tou English are so strange!" he said. 
** You behave as if you were asmimed of a noble action. Ah, 
here is my friend." He stopped before the Princess Carasca, 
who was seated with Beirl by her side. 

" Princess," he said, ^^ permit me to introduce to yon the 

fentleman of whom I have so often told you; the Captain 
lurton, who is, I learn, the Lord Clive Marie." 

Clive bowed without raising his eyes. *' I am delighted to 
meet you," said the Princess Carasca. She turned to Beryl. 
" This is the gentleman Count Hubert has told us of — " . 

Clive look^, prepared to make another formal bow, and 
gazed straight into the eyes of Beryl Frayne. For a mo- 
ment he asked himself if he had gone out of his mind, if he 
were asleep and dreaming. 

'^ The Princess Pelagic!" said Hubert, in Clive's ear. 
Clive still stared, and forgot all about his bow. 

" Princess^PelagioI" ne echoed, like a man amazed. 

Beryl's face was white, her lips apart; she could not with- 
draw her eyes from his; she could not speak. Hubert looked 
on with a smile of suppressed excitement ** You will find 
Captain Burton the strangest man," he said. ** He is quite 
ashamed of saving a fellow-creature's life." 

Beryl tried to smile. She knew that Clive was waiting to 
hear her speak, that he could not believe his eyes. 

^* I am glad to know — Captain Burton," she said* 

At thft sound of her voice, Clive took a step forward* 
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" Beryil" he exclaimed in a low voice. The PrtDcees Car* 
osca aud Hubert were talking and had not obeerred hU agita- 
tion, and did not hear hie exclaaiatioQ. 

"Beryl!" he repeated. Then the crowded room seemed 
to Bwing giddily round him. He stretched out his hand. 
" It is youl I want to epeak to you! Come!" 

She rose as if she could not help herself. There was a 
shadowed recess near them, and, scarcely knowing what he 
was doing, he took her hand, and led her into it. There he 
stood regarding her amazedly, his breath coming and going 
rapidly. 

" It is youl" he repeated. " What does it mean? ' The 
Princess Pelagio,' But never mind— I don't care! Beryl, 
why did you send me that meseageP Have yoa ceased to care 
for me? Do you mean to cast me oft forever? No, no! 
You can't! Yon can't be so cruel! Look at me, speak to 
me! How ia it I meet you hero? Why do they call yon a 
princess? But 1 don't care— jou are Beryl Frayne to me; my 
Beryl! Tes, mine/ Beryl, I love you! You won't cast me 
ofll You say that you have forgiven me! What kind of for- 
giveness is that, if you intend to make me wretched for the 
rest of my life? Beryl, speak to me!" 

She vas trembling in every limb, the grip of hla hand hart 
her: she could not remove her eyes from his face. 

''Hush, hush!" she whiBpered, "Oh, Clive, Clivel" 

" Who cares who hears!" he exclaimed. He was half mad 
with a commingled joy and anxiety. " I want your answer; 
I want to know what you're going to do. You tnust tell me. 
Tell me, now — here — at once! I cannot wait!" 

This is the kind of wooing which no woman in the world, 
■who is worth her salt, can resist. If he had pleaded in hnm- 
ble and faltering tones, she might have been aole to withstand 
him; hut this masterful speech of his gripped her heart, 
tugged at it, tore it from her bosom. She looked np at him, 
at the haggard face, on which the scars showed redly, and, as 
she looked, all unconsciously, she drew nearer to him. Her 
lips parted. 

"Clive!" she murmured. There was all a woman's sur- 
render in the tone, all a woman's pasuonate love in the beau- 
tiful eyes. 

He caught her to htm — it was fortunate tor them that a 
heavy curtain concealed them — and, bending his head, kissed 
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Has happened to yon. Why do they call yon the princess? — 
what is it?" 

Beryl tried to draw away from him. 

*^ No, von don't!" he said in tones so like the old Glive 
that her heart beat joyously, hotly. ^* Just you tell me what 
it all means. You were Beryl Frayne when last we met — 
and parted. Why do they call you a princess?" 

'Mt is such a long story^ Glive^'^she said. ''And, oh, 
dearest, let me go!" 

** Not a bit of it!" he replied. 

" Some one will be coming!" 

" I don't care," he retort^ 

At that moment her fear was realised, for the cnrtain was 
drawn aside, and the marquis, with the Princess Garasca on 
his arm, came into the recess. 

** Ah, here he is!" said Doyne. '' My dear Glive, I want 
to introduce you — " Then he stopped, amazed, for though 
Bervl had succeeded in slipping from Glive's grasp, he still 
held her hand. The marquis stared, the Princess Garasca 
uttered an exclamation. But Glive was no longer shy or em- 
barrassed. 

'' Permit me to introduce you to my future wife, sir," he 
said. 

Doyne gasped; the Princess Garasca sank into a chair. 

** The Marquis of Doyne, Miss Berjl Frayne," said Glive, 
making the introduction with grim punctiliousness. 

** Eh!' exclaimed the marquis. '' My dear boy, have you 
taken leave of your senses! That lady is the Princess Pelagic!" 

" Is she?" returned Glive, coolly. " I only know her as 
Beryl Frayne. " 

^e Princess Garasca was a clever little woman, and rose to 
the occasion, as Wally would have said, '' like a brick." 

'' Let me explain, marquis," she said. '' The Princess 
Pelario was Miss Beryl Fravne; but my brother, for reasons 
which were all-sufficient, adopted her as his daughter, and 
gave to her the estate from which she takes her title. It is 
evident that your nephew. Lord Marie, and my dear Beryl are 
old friends." 

Doyne gasped. 

Glive nodded. 

" Beryl — ^Miss Frayne — and I first met in Devonshire, at 
Trentishoe — ^you remember my going down there, sir? We 
have been separated by — by circumstances which it is not 
necessary to go into just now, but we have met again — as yon 
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The marqais did see. He was sharp enoagh to see it all^ 
and bis face grew pale, and his jaw dropped as he thought of 
the conspiracy^ the plot, in which he and Godwin and ratsy 
Pryde--^Ye the mark! — had been engaged. For the first 
time in his life the noble Mar<][ais of Doyne was rendered 
speechless. At last^ recovering himself, he said, with a ghast- 
ly smile: 

** This is no place for ns. Princess Garasca; we are most de- 
cidedly de trap.** And he led her away. 

** Bat what I want to know/' said Glive, as he and Beryl 
sat in a dark comer of the drawing-room of the hoase which 
Princess Garasca had rented for the season, ^* what I want to 
know is, why, haviBg forgiven me, as yon said yon had, yon 
still hardened your heart against me? I'm a bad lot, I know. 
I sappose some one, some candid friend, had been telling yon 
how bad I was? I don't want to know his name, but I im- 
agine he most have told you on the day we were to have been 
married. And yon believed him?" 

Beryl hong her head. 

" Yes; I r)elieved — ^him. But I can believe no longer, 
Glive. I do not know why, but I cannot. But that was not 
the only reason. Glive, I am not worthy of you." 

Glive treated this assertion as an exquisite joke, and laughed 
accordinriy; but Beryl looked very grave, and there were even 
tears in her eyes. 

" If I told you, Glive, that there was something in the his- 
tory of my mother which — which I felt was a barrier between 
OS — " 

Glive did not laugh again, but he drew her closer to him, 
as he said, very earnestly, almost solenmly: 

** My dearest, whatever barrier you may have thought exist- 
ed between us is broken down once and forever. Why," and 
his voice changed, ** what do I care for the past, about any 
scruples of yours, about the history of any one belonging to 
you. I want youj and I mean to have you. Put away from 
you any thought of barrier or obstacle, and believe me when 
I sav that I care not a single straw for anything of the kind." 

Much sorrow and disappointment, the bitter experience of 
that hope deferred which maketh the heart sick, had taught 
Beryl wisdom. She wisely reserved the story of her mother's 
life for tiie future, and, bending, kissed her love for his gen- 
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CfopifrMlM^ 1807, by George Jfimro** Soma, 

CHAPTEB XLIV. 

Oke nighty while the world was still talking of the romantio 
engagement between Lord Glive Marie, alias the famous Gap- 
tain Barton, and the Princess Pelagio, Glive appeared at the 
Princess Garasca's with tickets for the theatre. 

A month had elapsed since their meeting and reconciliation, 
a month of perfect happiness — four weeks of unbroken felic- 
ity; for ttie sun was shining very brightly on Beryl Frayne 
and Gli?e Marie. Their marriacre was to take place in the 
autumn; and, strange to say, the romantic history of their at- 
tachment still posseted a charm for society, and provided gos- 
sip at clubs ana tea-tables. 

The young couple were regarded with the deepest interest 
mixed with admiration. Glive's creditors ceased to clamour, 
and waited with smiling patience for the discharge of their 
debt& Glive had long since grown weary of congratulations 
—congratulations which had not only poured upon him, but 
upon the marquis. The marquis ought to have been a very 
happy man, for this coming marriage of his nephew to the 
wealthy Princess Pelagic was a kind of match which redound- 
ed, as one might say, to his own credit; but Doyne was uneasy 
in his mind, and his responses to congratulations were always 
a little forced and nervous. 

He had grown genuinely attached to Beryl, and he was liv- 
ing in daily dread of the discovery of the little plot in which 
he had been assisted by Gk)dwin and Patsy Pryde. He got rid 
of Godwin by sending him oS to a friend on the Gontineut 
who had long envied the marquis his invaluable valet. God- 
win was disposed of, but there was still Patsy Pryde; and she 
was still in London, and, indeed, delighting audiences at the 
Frivolity. If only she would continue to hold her tongue, 
Doyne was safe; but there were times when, to put it with a 
vulgarity which would have shocked himself, he quaked in 
his shoes. 

It was for the Frivolity Glive had bought tickets for that 
night He had sent Parsons to book seats at one of the thea- 
tres, though he had not felt sure that Beryl would care to eo; 
for they had returned only the previous day from a visit which 
they had paid, in company with the Princess Garasca, to 
Trentishoe. There they hgid seen old friends^ had taken tea 
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at Hill Cote, which waa Btill in charse of the Saunders; had 
dined with the dear old doctor and the rector and hia famQy; 
had jMud a riait to the charch, where Beryl with bent head — 
lowered to hide her tears— had played on her old organ. 
They had walked across the moor, had stood silently on the 
▼ery spot where Olive had drawn the venom from Beryl's 
wrist 

It had been a visit fall of excitement for Beryl, and when 
he drew the tickets from his pocket, he said, ^* We wonH go 
if yon are tired, dearest'' 

mi Beryl said that she was not tired, and the Princess 
Carasca, gumcing at the tickets, expressed a wish to go. 

''It is to the Frivolity, Beryl,^' she said; ''the theatre 
where that ffirl dances in sach an extraordinary way. What 
is her name? — ^Patsy Pryde." 

Olive looked grave, but said nothing. Beryl and he had 
come to a tacit onderatanding not to speak of the past 

They went down to the theatre, and Olive foond that Par- 
sons had engaged the staffe box. The theatre waa fall, and 
their entrance caaaed that Gttle buzz and atir of interest which, 
thoagh he oaffht to have Rrown need to it, alwaya annoyed 
Olive. Beryl drew behind the cartun, and he leant over her 
chair, feeling to the fall that delight which a lover always haa 
in his nearness to his mistress. He paid very little attention 
to the barlesque, bat Beryl herself watched the business of 
the stage gravely. When Patsy Pryde appeared, and was re* 
ceived with the usaal uproarious welcome, Beryl grew a little 
pale, and her brows came together. She had grown to believe 
m Olive's innocence, notwithstanding the terrible evidence of 
the scene at his room in St James s; but the sight of Patsy 
Pryde, of this woman — if she were indeed the same woman, 
for even now Beryl did not recognise her — pained her. 

Patsy performed her first dance with all the terrible viTOur 
which distinguished it, and raised it a head and shouldera 
above any similar performance; the roar of applause rose from 
the crowded audience, and shouts of encore came from pit and 
ffallery. The Princess Oarasca leant back witti a little shud- 
der. 

** I do hope she will not dance again!" she said. ** It ia 
very wonderful, but, in some way, it distresses me. Do you 
remember. Beryl, what Oount Budolph said; that she would 
do it once too often?" 

Beryl made no response. Olive stood erect, biting his lip. 
A man's folly will rise like a spectre long after he has buried 
it The world had consented to forget Olive Marie's reckless 
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and foolish past; but he himself coald Dot forget it. It rose 
to coDf ront him even m this moment of hiF happiness; it con- 
fronted him in the shape of Patsy Pryde. 

She came forward to repeat the wonderful dance. Th« 
orchestra struck up the strains which had fascinated all Lon- 
don^ which had reached every court and alley, where the chil* 
dren danced to its music, played by the street organ. 
With a smile on her painted lips, Patsy Pryde bounded for- 
ward, threw out her arms, which held lightly the innumerable 
folds forming her skirt, with inimitable grace; and with a 
nameless abandouy she executed a part of the dance. 

The audience wagged its head to the music, every eye 
was fixed upon her with pleasure and delight; then sud- 
denly she stopped, her arms went up above her head, she 
seemed to stagger and looked from side to side with a stare of 
terror and surprise, as if she could not understand the sudden 
and awful incapacity which had befallen her. Her lips parted 
with a cry which, though it did not reach the whole of the 
audience, was plainly heard in the box near the stage. For a 
moment she stood, her face distorted, her eyes staring with a 
look of terror in them; then she fell, a heap of white mudin, 
upon the stage. 

A cry of horror rose from the crowded theatre, the musio 
ceased, the leader of the orchestra started from his chair, two 
or three persons ran forward from the wing to her assistance. 
The curtain fell. 

Beryl rose faint and trembling. As he did so, the door 
which opened from the box on to the stage was thrown open 
aad one of the officials of the theatre looked in with a pale 
face. 

" Is there a doctor — ?'' he began. 

Impulsively Beryl moved forward. 

" Where are you going. Beryl?" asked the Princess Car- 
asca, agitatedly. 

Beryl seemed scarcely to hear her. ^' I maybe of some 
use,'' she faltered; and she passed through the door on to the 
stage. Glive and the Princess Carasca followed her. They 
saw Patsy Pryde being carried to her dressing-room; Beryl 
was walking beside her, holding her hand. They laid the 
stricken creature on a couch. A doctor had come to their aid, 
and was bending over her with grave and inscrutable counte- 
nance. 

'' She must be taken home," he said. 

The manager had already sent for her carri^e. 

■^ I shall want a nurse," said the doctor. He wrote some* 
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thing in pendl on hh card. ** Let 0ome one take this to the 

Ghannff Crov UoapitaL'* 
Beryl, whose arm wae Bupporting P^tBj's headi looked ap. 
'* I am a nurse/' she said* '* I wiU go with her." 
The doctor looked at her with surprise and inoredality. 

'' I wiU ffo with her/' repeated BeryL ** I— I know herl" 

'^Berylr' whispered Ohve, remonstratingly. She raised 
her eyes and looked at him, and any farther remonstrance 
died on his lips. 

Beryl supported Pbtsy Pryde in her arms as the carriage 
took tnem to the dancer'^B house in Maytair; and Patoy Pryde^s 
head was still on Beryl Frayne's arm when, an hour or two 
later, the butterfly, with the broken wing, opened her eves. 

For a moment she did not recognise !E^ryl, then, as she did 
so, die uttered a little cry, and shuddered slightly. 

** I saw you in the theatre,'' she said, ** just — ^just before I 
fell. At first I thought I was mistaken, and that it wasn't 
you; then I saw him behind you, and I knew." 

The Yoice was thick and husky, so unlike the yoice which 
had rung out so clearly and mernly in the theatre, that Beryl 
could not repress a shudder. 

Some one came forward with a towel and a preparation of 
vaseline with which actors remove the grease paint they use 
in ** making up." Beryl tenderly wiped the face, and there, 
beneath her eyes, stood revealed the pallid countenance, the 
deep lines, the hollows of the face of the girl she had seen in 
dive's room. But the pallor, the lines, the black hollows be- 
neath the eyes were not now fictitious, but all too reaL 

** You know me?" said Patsy, with laboured breath. 

Beryl made a gesture of assent ** Don't try to talk I" she 
said. 

A smile flickered on the distorted face. ** What's it mat- 
ter?" she said, in a hollow whisper. ** It's all up with me. 
They told me it would end like this, but I didn't believe 
them; but the blessed doctors are mighty clever, and they 
generally prove right I've danced my last dance, and sung 
my last song, and there's an end of Patsy Pryde I Well, I've 
had a good time; and I haven't been much worse than others. 
I haven't done many mean things; and the meanest I did was 
that day 1 played it so low on you, in Lord Olive's room. 
You remember?" 

" We will forget it," said Beryl, gently. 

**Ah, yes, it^s easy for youl" panted Patsy. "You've 
found out long since that the whole thing was a plant" 
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Beryl started and looked at her, and Patsy Piyde peered up 
into tne pitying eyes with astonishment. 

" Do you mean tosayyoa don't know?'^ she said. " Don't 
yon know that it was all a trick, that I was playing a part, 
that there wasn't a word of truth in what I saia?'' 

Beryl trembled and tried to speak, bat coald not 

^* It was a made-ap thing/' said Patsy. ** I was paid to do 
it, bat I'd a-done it for nothing; for I was jealoos, and I 
hated yoa. It was all a plant between me and — But I won't 
mention any names; I'll take it all on myself, for, as I say, 
I'd have done it ' on my own.' And yoa believed it all so 
easily! Ton believed ihe story of the farmer's daughter, and 
all of it Ton didn't see that I was dressed and made up for 
the part I did it well; I'll say that for myself. I might 
have been a first-class actress if I hadn't started in the bur- 
lesque business. Don't you think so yourself?" 

Her voice failed her, her paralysed hands moved restlessly, 
a lon^ si^h shook her. 

** Sut it was a cruel thin^ to do!" she went on, when she 
had regained her breath. ^' I see it now. It was rough on 
him as well as you, for he never wronged me. He was a jolly 
sight too good for me. Better than I deserved! But it 
doesn't matter now. You've come together again, and it's 
all ri^ht I caught a glimpse of him in the box to-night, and 
I comd see by his &ce. Is he here?" 

Clive was waiting in an adjoining room; at a si^ from 
Beryl, one of the women of the house went to bring him. He 
came in and stood beside the bed, and Patsy Pryde tried to nod 
at him with her old light-hearted audacity. 

'^ Gome to see the last of me, Glive?" she said. ** I've 
been maldng an open breast of it to the young lady. I'm a 
bad lot, I know. I don't suppose you'll forgive me, though 
she has; I can see it in her face." 

Glive could not utter a word. 

^^ Speak to her," said Beryl in a low, grave yoioe. 

" Hold on," said Patsy. " Let him know what I've done." 
She looked up at Glive with rapidly dimming eyes. ** I went 
to her — the aay of your marriage — I told her a lot of lies — I 
painted you as black as old Nick — as black as tiie villain at 
the AdelphL I scared her into running away from you. 
She'll — she'll tell you — I — I can't talk any more; it's getting 
so dark! • • • They're turning the lights out before I've 
finished my dance! • • . Don't let the people go till I've got 
through my encore! I can't dance; the stege is all in 
waves. • • • There's that girl in the box, the girl I played 
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the trick on! • . • How tired I ami I'll take a rest after 
this . • • a long rest!'' 

She drew a long si^h, the hands grew saddenly still. Patsy 
Prjde had gone to take her long rest 

OliTe and Beryl scarcely spoke to each other on their wi^ 
home; bat, when they were alone, Clive took Beryl's hanci, 
and looked into her tear-stained face gravely. 

** Don't fret. Beryl/' he said. 

Beirl shook her head. 

*'How can I help fretting?" she said. ''If yon had 
wronged me as I hare wronfi;ed you, Clive; if you had allowed 
yourself to be deceived, as I was deceived — " 

'' Just tell me what occurred," he said. He still held her 
hand, while she told him the story of Patsy Pryde's only ap- 
pearance in tragedv. 

*' And I believed her!" she wound up, with a world of re- 
gret and remorse. 

** Why should you not have done so?" said Olive, comfort- 
ing her. ** I always suspected her of being a good actress, 
aim I can understand how she would take you in, you who 
knew nothing of the theatre, and the wav in which it is possi- 
ble for these people to disguise themselves. But didn't she 
say something of some one else who had helped her, given her 
the ideaP" 

Beryl remained silent, and Olive got up and walked up and 
down, his brows knit 

** There's some mystery hanging about it still," he said. 
** But we'll let it go; we'll bury it with her." 

** And you forgive me, Oliver" she said, imploringly, with 
both her hands upon his shoulder, her face turned up piteons- 
ly to his. 

** Forgive 1" he responded, pressing her to him. " What 
have I ffot to forgiye? It was only natural that you should 
believe ner, that you should think that I had intended to — to 
— I can scarcely speak the word ! — to deceive and wrong yon, 
as she told you I had deceived her; but when you got that 
packet I sent — gave to you— you saw at once that you had 
misjudged me. That made it all clear, of coarse." 

Beryl started sli&^btly, and a gleam of relief lightened the 

Eiteousness of her face. '^ Wait!" she whispered. She drew 
erseU from his arms, and glided from the room. When she 
came back, she held out to him the packet — unbroken. 

Olive took it, turned it over, and looked from it to her in 
amazement 
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" You haveu'fc opened it!" he exclaimed. 

" No " she whispered; ** I was afraid. I was afraid there 
might be something in it which I coald not resist — something 
that would have broken down my resolution^ and would have 
drawn me to you; and I felt I was not worthy.'* 

And you believe without opening it!" he exclaimed. 

And you ask me to forgive you. iTou angel! Open it 
now!" 

She opened the envelope with trembling fingers, and took 
out the marriage licence. 

" Oh, Olive, Olive 1 How can I ever make it up to you — 
how can I ever repay you the ^reat debt I owe you. But I'll 
try, Olive! I'll try, dearest, dearest!" 

It is scarcely necessary to say that she succeeded. 

From that hour not another word was said between them 
of that dark episode in their lives. 

The next day the marquis came round to see Beryl. He 
had read the account of Patsy's death, and it need scarcely be 
said that the reporter indulged in a graphic account of the 
Princess Pelagio's goodness to the dving actress. He felt con- 
vinced that Patsy had made a clean breast of it, and, as Doyne, 
with all his faults, did not lack courage, he came round to 
** face the music." He did not hold out his hand when Beryl 
entered the room, but bowed gravely, and even humbly, as 
one who had come to receive well-deserved punishment. A 
single glance at her face told him that she had guessed his 
share in the conspiracy. 

** I have come to receive my sentence, princess," he said. 
** What can I say to you?" 

" Nothing," answered Beryl in a low voice. 

" What am I to say to Olive?" he asked, humbly. 

'* Nothing!" said Beryl again. " He does not know — ^he 
never will know, unless you tell him." 

The old man tried to conceal his emotion, but his lips quiv- 
ered, and there was something very much like tears in his 
eves as he raised them to hers. Strangely enough, he echoed 
Olive's words: 

Yon are an angell" he iaid. 
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The Letters of Alphonse 

•« MEMBER OF THE FRENCH yOURNALlSM" 
By ALEX. KENEALY 

Alphonse is an accredited correspondent of a Parisian 
joumsd and gives his impression of things American as he 
sees them, in a series of letters to his ^^ small Journal for 
to Read." Their seemingly unconscious humor is so 
deliciously absuid that it will convulse the reader with 
laughter in nearly every line. There is no dialect in 
them, and their humor lies entirely in the peculiar views 
set forth, as well as the grotesque l^guage in which they 
are expressed. No book so genuinely funny has been 
published in a decade, and the fun is in an entirely new 
vein. Alphonse's description of a ride in an '^upstairs 
berth " of a sleeping car, should be read by every r^ular 
or occasional traveler. 

Cloth bound, small 12 mo. with illustrations and 
cover design by F. Opper. 
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By miles BANTOCK 

With am Jutrpdmctiam fy Fmdlay S. DptigU* 

A book for ^^ Duffers" as well as Golfers, being a 
compilation of clever things about the Ancient and Royal 
Game and those who play it. Every golfer and most of 
those who are not golfers should read this little book. It 
contains a little that is serious and much that is pure fun, 
collected from all sorts of sources, and edited by a golf 
enthusiast. 

Just the thing to read aloud to your friends, or to 
while away the monotony of a rainy afternoon or a dull 
railway joumev. 

12 mo. cloth, with many decorations and illustrations. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
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Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam 



Rendered into English verse by Edward Fitzgerald. A 
new edition of the Persian Clasdc, being a correct 
version of the text of the Fourth Edition, together with 
accurate notes, a biography of both Omar and Fitz- 
gerald, and a Poetical Tribute by Andrew Lang. 
Beautifiilly printed in two* colors on old Chester deckle 
edge paper, with decoradve borders by Charles D. 
Farrandy fourteen half-tone illustrations by Gilbert 
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The best collection of negro dialect stories* 
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